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RODMAN 


‘‘Kreper of what? Keeper of the 
dead. Well, it is easier to keep the 
dead than the living; and as for the 
gloom of the thing, the living among 
whom I have been lately were not a hi- 
larious set.”’ 

John Rodman sat in the door-way and 
looked out over his domain. The little 
cottage behind him was empty of life 
save himself alone. In one room the 
slender appointments provided by gov- 
ernment for the keeper, who being still 
alive must sleep and eat, made the bare- 
ness doubly bare; in the other the desk 
and the great ledgers, the ink and pens, 
the register, the loud-ticking clock on 
the wall, and the flag folded on a shelf, 
were all for the kept, whose names, in 
hastily written, blotted rolls of manu- 
script, were waiting to be transcribed in 
the new red-bound ledgers in the keep- 
er’s best handwriting day by day, while 
the clock was to tell him the hour when 
the flag must rise over the mounds where 
reposed the bodies of fourteen thousand 
United States soldiers, —who had lan- 
guished where once stood the prison- 
pens, on the opposite slopes now fair and 
peaceful in the sunset; who had fallen 
by the way in long marches to and fro 
under the burning sun; who had fought 
and died on the many battle-fields that 
reddened the beautiful State, stretching 
from the peaks of the marble mountains 
in the smoky west down to the sea-islands 
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of the ocean border. The last rim of 
the sun’s red ball had sunk below the 
horizon line, and the western sky glowed 
with deep rose-color, which faded away 
above into pink, into the salmon-tint, 
into shades of that far-away heavenly 
emerald which the brush of the earthly 
artist can never reproduce, but which is 
found sometimes in the iridescent heart 
of the opal. The small town, a mile 
distant, stood turning its back on the 
cemetery; but the keeper could see the 
pleasant, rambling old mansions, each 
with its rose-garden and neglected out- 
lying fields, the empty negro quarters 
falling into ruin, and everything just as 
it stood when on that April morning the 
first gun was fired on Sumter; apparent- 
ly not a nail added, not a brushful of 
paint applied, not a fallen brick replaced, 
or latch or lock repaired. The keeper 
had noted these things as he strolled 
through the town, but not with surprise; 
for he had seen the South in its first 
estate, when, fresh, strong, and fired 
with enthusiasm, he too had marched 
away from his village home with the 
colors flying above and the girls way- 
ing their handkerchiefs behind, as the 
regiment, a thousand strong, filed down 
the dusty road. That regiment, a weak, 
scarred two hundred, came back a year 
later with lagging step and colors tat- 
tered and scorched, and the girls could 
not wave their handkerchiefs, wet and 
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sodden with tears. But the keeper, his 
wound healed, had gone again; and he 
had seen with his New England eyes 
the magnificence and the carelessness of 
the South, her splendor and negligence, 
her wealth and thriftlessness, as through 
Virginia and the fair Carolinas, across 
Georgia and into sunny Florida, he had 
marched month by month, first a lieu- 
tenant, then captain, and finally major 
and colonel, as death mowed down those 
above him, and he and his good conduct 
were left; everywhere magnificence went 
hand in hand with neglect, and he had 
said so as chance now and then threw a 
conversation in his path. 

“We have no such shiftless ways,’’ 
he would remark, after he had furtively 
supplied his prisoner with hard-tack and 
coffee. 

‘* And no such grand ones either,’’ 
Johnny Reb would reply, if he was a 
man of spirit; and generally he was. 

The Yankee, forced to acknowledge 
the truth of this statement, qualified it 
by observing that he would rather have 
more thrift with a little less grandeur; 
whereupon the other answered that he 
would not; and there the conversation 
rested. So now ex-Colonel Rodman, 
keeper of the national cemetery, viewed 
the little town in its second estate with 
philosophic eyes. He no longer felt 
warming within him his early tempta- 
tions to put in the missing nail or pick 
up the rusting axe; ‘‘ for, if they did 
these things in a green tree, what will 
they do in a dry?’’ he thought. ‘+ It is 
part of a great problem now working it- 
self out; Iam not here to tend the liv- 
ing, but the dead.” 

Whereupon, as he walked among the 
long mounds, a voice seemed to rise 
from the still ranks below: ‘+ While ye 
have time, do good to men,’’ it said. 
‘« Behold, we are beyond your care.”’ 
But the keeper did not heed. 

This still evening in early February 
he looked out over the level waste. The 
little town stood in the lowlands; there 
were no hills from whence cometh help, 
calm heights that lift the soul above 
earth and its cares; no river to lead the 
aspirations of the children outward to- 
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wards the great sea. Everything was 
monotonous, and the only spirit that rose 
above the waste was a bitterness for the 
gained and sorrow for the lost cause. 
The keeper was the only man whose 
presence personated the former in their 
sight, and upon him therefore, as repre- 
sentative, the bitterness fell, not in words, 
but in averted looks, in sudden silences 
when he approached, in withdrawals and 
avoidance, until he lived and moved in 
a vacuum; wherever he went there was 
presently no one save himself; the very 
shop-keeper who sold him sugar seemed 
turned into a man of wood, and took his 
money reluctantly, although the shilling 
gained stood perhaps for that day’s fam- 
ily dinner. So Rodman withdrew him- 
self, and came and went among them no 
more; the broad acres of his domain gave 
him as much exercise as his shattered 
ankle could bear; he ordered his few 
supplies by the quantity, and began the 
life of a solitary, his island marked out 
by the massive granite wall with which 
the United States government has care- 
fully surrounded those sad Southern 
cemeteries of hers; sad, not so much 
from the number of the mounds repre- 
senting youth and strength cut off in 
their bloom, for that is but the fortune 
of war, as for the complete isolation 
which marks them. ‘ Strangers in a 
strange land ”’ is the thought of all who, 
coming and going to and from Florida, 
turn aside here and there to stand for a 
moment among the closely ranged graves 
which seem already a part of the past, 
that near past which in our rushing 
American life is even now so far away. 
The government work was completed 
before the keeper came; the lines of the 
trenches were defined by low granite 
copings, and the comparatively few sin- 
gle mounds were headed by trim little 
white boards bearing generally the word 
‘““unknown,’’ but here and there a name 
and an age, in most cases a boy from 
some far-away Northern State; ‘ twen- 
ty-one,”’ ‘* twenty-two,’ said the inscrip- 
tions; the dates were those dark years 
among the sixties, measured now more 
than by anything else in the number of 
maidens widowed in heart, and women 
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widowed indeed, who sit still and re- 
member, while the world rushes by. At 
sunrise the keeper ran up the stars and 
stripes, and so precise were his ideas of 
the accessories belonging to the place 
that from his own small store of money 
he had taken enough, by stinting him- 
self, to buy a second flag for stormy 
weather, so that, rain or not, the colors 
should float over the dead. This was 
not patriotism so-called, or rather mis- 
called, it was not sentimental fancy, it 
was not zeal or triumph; it was simply a 
sense of the fitness of things, a conscien- 
tiousness which had in it nothing of re- 
ligion, unless indeed a man’s endeavor 
to live up to his own ideal of his duty 
be a religion. The same feeling led the 
keeper to spend hours in copying the 
rolls. ‘* John Andrew Warren, Com- 
pany G, Eighth New Hampshire In- 
fantry,’’ he repeated, as he slowly wrote 
the name, giving ‘‘ John Andrew”? clear, 
bold capitals and a lettering impossi- 
ble to mistake; ‘‘ died August 15, 1863, 
aged twenty-two years. He came from 
the prison - pen yonder, and lies some- 
where in those trenches, I suppose. 
Now then, John Andrew, don’t fancy I 
am sorrowing for you; no doubt you are 
better off than I am at this very mo- 
ment. But none the less, John Andrew, 
shall pen, ink, and hand do their duty to 
you. For that I am here.’’ 

Infinite pains and labor went into 
these records of the dead; one hair’s- 
breadth error, and the whole page was 
replaced by anew one. The same spirit 
kept the grass carefully away from the 
low coping of the trenches, kept the 
graveled paths smooth and the mounds 
green, and the bare little cottage neat as 
a man-of-war; when the keeper cooked 
his dinner, the door towards the east, 
where the dead lay, was serupulously 
closed, nor was it opened until every- 
thing was in perfect order again. At 
sunset the flag was lowered, and then 
it was the keeper’s habit to walk slowly 
up and down the path until the shad- 
ows veiled the mounds on each side, 
and there was nothing save the peaceful 
green of earth. ‘‘ So time will efface our 
little lives and sorrows,’’ he mused, ‘* and 
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we shall be as nothing in the indistin- 
guishable past.’? Yet none the less did 
he fulfill the duties of every day and 
hour with exactness. ‘* At least they 
shall not say that I was lacking,” he mur- 
mured to himself as he thought vague- 
ly of the future beyond these graves. 
Who ‘ they ’’ were, it would have troub- 
led him to formulate, since he was one 
of the many sons whom New England in 
this generation sends forth with a belief 
composed entirely of negatives. As the 
season advanced, he worked all day in 
the sunshine. ‘* My garden looks well,”’ 
he said. ‘*I like this cemetery because 
it is the original resting - place of the 
dead who lie beneath. They were not 
brought here from distant places, gath- 
ered up by contract, numbered and de- 
scribed like so much merchandise; their 
first repose has not been broken, their 
peace has been undisturbed. Hasty 
burials the prison authorities gave them; 
the thin, starved bodies were tumbled 
into the trenches by men almost as 
starved, for the whole State went hun- 
gry in those dark days. There were not 
many prayers, no tears, as the dead-carts 
went the rounds. But the prayers had 
been said, and the tears had fallen, 
while the poor fellows were still alive in 
the pens yonder; and when at last death 
came, it was like a release. They suf- 
fered long; and I for one believe that 
therefore shall their rest be long, — long 
and sweet.”’ 

After a time began the rain, the soft, 
persistent, gray rain of the Southern 
lowlands, and he stayed within and cop- 
ied another thousand names into the 
ledger. He would not allow himself the. 
companionship of a dog lest the creature 
should bark at night and disturb the 
quiet. ‘There was no one to hear save 
himself, and it would have been a friend- 
ly sound as he lay awake on his narrow 
iron bed, but it seemed to him against 
the spirit of the place. He would not 
smoke, although he had the soldier’s 
fondness for a pipe. Many a dreary 
evening, beneath a hastily built shelter 
of boughs, when the rain poured @own 
and everything was comfortless, he had 
found solace in the curling smoke; but 
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now it seemed to him that it would be 
incongruous, and at times he almost felt 
as if it would be selfish too. ‘ They 
cannot smoke, you know, down there 
under the wet grass,’’? he thought, as 
standing at the window he looked to- 
wards the ranks of the mounds stretch- 
ing across the eastern end from side to 
side; ‘‘ my parade-ground,”’ he called it. 
And then he would smile at his own fan- 
cies, draw the curtain to, shut out the 
rain and the night, light his lamp, and 
go to work on the ledgers again. Some 
of the names lingered in his memory; he 
felt as if he had known the men who 
bore them, as if they had been boys to- 
gether and were friends even now al- 
though separated for a time. ‘‘ James 
Marvin, Company B, Fifth Maine. The 
Fifth Maine was in the seven days’ bat- 
tle. I say, do you remember that re- 
treat down the Quaker church road, 
and the way Phil Kearney held the rear- 
guard firm?’? And over the whole 
seven days he wandered with his mute 
friend, who remembered everything and 
everybody in the most satisfactory way. 
One of the little head-boards in the pa- 
rade-ground attracted him peculiarly be- 
cause the name inscribed was his own: 
eS Rodman, Company A, One Hun- 
dred and Sixth New York.’’ 

‘*T remember that regiment; -it came 
from the extreme northern part of the 
State; Blank Rodman must have melted 
down here, coming as he did from the 
half - arctic region along the St. Law- 
rence. I wonder what he thought of the 
first hot day, say in South Carolina, 
along those simmering rice-fields.’’? He 
erew into the habit of pausing for a mo- 
ment by the side of this grave every 
morning and evening. ‘* Blank Rodman. 
It might easily have been John. And 
then, where should J be? ”’ 

But Blank Rodman remained silent, 
and the keeper, after pulling up a weed 
or two and trimming the grass over his 
relative, went off to his duties again. ‘TI 
am convinced that Blank is a relative,’’ 
he said to himself; ‘* distant, perhaps, 
but still a kinsman.’’ 

One April day the heat was almost 
insupportable; but the sun’s rays were 
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not those brazen beams that sometimes 
in Northern cities burn the air and scorch 
the pavements to a white heat; rather 
were they soft and still; the moist earth 
exhaled her richness, not a leaf stirred, 
and the whole level country seemed sit- 
ting ina hot vapor-bath. In the early 
dawn the keeper had performed his out- 
door tasks, but all day he remained al- 
most without stirring in his chair between 
two windows, striving to exist. At high 
noon out came a little black bringing his 
supplies from the town, whistling and 
shuffling along, gay as a lark; the keep- 
er watched him coming slowly down the 
white road, loitering by the way in the 
hot blaze, stopping to turn a somersault 
or two, to dangle over a bridge rail, to 
execute various impromptu capers all by 
himself. He reached the gate at last, 
entered, and having come all the way 
up the path in a hornpipe step, he set 
down his basket at the door to indulge 
in one long and final double-shufile be- 
fore knocking. ‘+ Stop that!’’ said the 
keeper through the closed blinds. The 
little darkey darted back; but as noth- 
ing further came out of the window, — 
a boot, for instance, or some other stray 
missile, — he took courage, showed his 
ivories, and drew near again. ‘* Do you 
suppose I am going to have you stirring 
up the heat in that way ?’’ demanded the 
keeper. 

The little black grinned, but made no 
reply, unless smoothing the hot white 
sand with his black toes could be con- 
strued as such; he now removed his rim- 
less hat and made a bow. 

‘* Ts it, or is it not warm?’?’ asked the 
keeper, as a naturalist might inquire of 
a salamander, not referring to his own 
so much as to the salamander’s ideas on 
the subject. 

‘* Dunno, mars’,’’ replied the little 
black. 

‘* How do you feel? ”’ 

‘¢?Speets I feel all right, mars’.’’ 

The keeper gave up the investigation, 
and presented to the salamander a nickel 
cent. ‘*I suppose there is no such thing 
as a cool spring in all this melting coun- 
try,’’ he said. 

But the salamander indicated with 
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his thumb a clump of trees on the green 
plain north of the cemetery. ‘‘ Ole 
Mars’ Ward’s place, — cole spring dah.”’ 
He then departed, breaking into a run 
after he had passed the gate, his ample 
mouth watering at the thought of a cer- 
tain chunk of taffy at the mercantile es- 
tablishment kept by aunt Dinah in a 
corner of her one -roomed cabin. At 
sunset the keeper went thirstily out with 
a tin pail on his arm, in search of the 
cold spring. ‘If it could only be like 
the spring down under the rocks where 
J used to drink when I was a boy!’’ he 
thought. He had never walked in that 
direction before. Indeed, now that he 
had abandoned the town, he seldom went 
beyond the walls of the cemetery. An 
old road led across to the clump of trees, 
through fields run to waste, and follow- 
ing it he came to the place, a deserted 
house with tumble-down fences and over- 
grown garden, the out-buildings indicat- 
ing that once upon a time there were 
many servants and a prosperous master. 
The house was of wood, large on the 
eround, with encircling piazzas; across 
the front door rough bars had been 
nailed, and the closed blinds were pro- 
tected in the same manner; from long 
want of paint the clapboards were gray 
and mossy, and the floor of the piazza 
had fallen in here and there from de- 
eay. The keeper decided that his cem- 
etery was a much more cheerful place 
than this, and then he looked around 
for the spring. Behind the honse the 
ground sloped down; it must be there. 
He went around and came suddenly upon 
a man lying on an old rug outside of a 
back door. ‘* Excuse me. I thought 
nobody lived here,’’ he said. 

‘* Nobody does,’’? replied the man; 
‘*T am not much of a body, am I? ’’ 

His left arm was gone, and his face 
was thin and worn with long illness; he 
closed his eyes after speaking, as though 
the few words had exhausted him. 

“‘T came for water from a cold spring 
you have here, somewhere,’’ pursued 
the keeper, contemplating the wreck be- 
fore him with the interest of one who 
has himself been severely wounded and 
knows the long, weary pain. The man 
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waved his hand towards the slope with- 
out unclosing his eyes, and Rodman 
went off with his pail and found a little 
shady hollow, once curbed and paved 
with white pebbles, but now neglected, 
like all the place. The water was cold, 
however, deliciously cold; he filled his 
pail and thought that perhaps after all 
he would exert himself to make coffee, 
now that the sun was down; it would 
taste better made of this cold water. 
When he came up the slope the man’s 
eyes were open. 

‘+ Have some water?’ asked Rodman. 

‘* Yes; there ’s a gourd inside.’’ 

The keeper entered, and found him- 
self in a large, bare room; in one cor- 
ner was some straw covered with an old 
counterpane, in another a table and 
chair; a kettle hung in the deep fire- 
place, and a few dishes stood on a shelf; 
by the door on a nail hung a gourd; he 
filled it and gave it to the host of this 
desolate abode. The man drank with 
eagerness. ‘* Pomp has gone to town,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I could not get down to 
the spring to-day, I have had so much 
pain.’’ 

‘© And when will Pomp return? ’’ 

‘* He should be here now; he is very 
late to-night.”’ 

“¢ Can I get you anything? ” 

‘*No, thank you; he will soon be 
here.”? 

The keeper looked out over the waste; 
there was no one in sight. He was nota 
man of any especial kindliness, — he had 
himself been too hardly treated in life 
for that, — but he could not find it in his 
heart to leave this helpless creature all 
alone with night so near. So he sat 
down on the door-step. ‘*I will rest 
awhile,’? he said, not asking but an- 
nouncing it. The man had turned away 
and closed his eyes again, and they both 
remained silent, busy with their own 
thoughts; for each had recognized the 
ex-soldier, Northern and Southern, in 
portions of the old uniforms, and in the 
accent. The war and its memories were 
still very near to the maimed, poverty- 
stricken Confederate; and the other knew 
that they were, and did not obtrude him- 
self. * 
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Twilight fell, and no one came. 

“Let me get you something,” said 
Rodman ; for the face looked ghastly as 
the fever abated. The other refused. 
Darkness came; still, no one. 

** Look here,’’ said Rodman, rising; 
‘‘T have been wounded myself, was in 
hospital for months; I know how you 
feel,— you must have food; a cup of 
tea, now, and a slice of toast, brown and 
thin.”’ 

‘‘T have not tasted tea or wheaten 
bread for weeks,’’ answered the man; 
his voice died off into a wail, as though 
feebleness and pain had drawn the ery 
from him in spite of himself. Rodman 
lighted a match; there was no candle, 
only a piece of pitch-pine stuck in an 
iron socket on the wall; he set fire to 
this primitive torch and looked around. 

‘*'There is nothing there,’’ said the 
man outside, making an effort to speak 
earelessly ; ‘‘my servant went to town 
for supplies. Do not trouble yourself 
to wait ; he will come presently, and — 
and — I want nothing.’’ 

But Rodman saw through proud pov- 
erty’s lie; he knew that irregular quaver- 
ing of the voice, and that trembling of 
the hand; the poor fellow had but one 
to tremble. He continued his search; 
but the bare room gave back nothing, 
not a crumb. 

‘* Well, if you are not hungry,’’ he 
said briskly, ‘‘I am, hungry as a bear; 
and I ’ll tell you what I am going to do, 
I live not far from here, and I live all 
alone too, I have n’t a servant as you 
have; let me take supper here with you, 
just for a change, and if your servant 
zomes, so much the better, he can wait 
aponus. Ill run over and bring back 
the things.’”’ 

He was gone without waiting for re- 
ply; the shattered ankle made good time 
over the waste, and soon returned, limp- 
ing a little but bravely hasting, while on 
a tray came the keeper’s best supplies, 
Irish potatoes, corned beef, wheaten 
bread, butter, and coffee, — for he would 
not eat the hot biscuits, the corn-cake, 
the bacon and hominy of the country, 
and constantly made little New England 
meals for himself in his prejudiced little 
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kitchen. The pine torch flared in the 
door-way; a breeze had come down from 
the far mountains and cooled the air. 
Rodman kindled a fire on the cavernous 
hearth, filled the kettle, found a sauce- 
pan, and commenced operations, while 
the other lay outside and watched every 
movement in the lighted room. 

‘¢ Allready ; let me help youin. Here 
we are now; fried potatoes, cold beef, 
mustard, toast, butter, and tea. Tat, 
man; and the next time I am laid up, 
you shall come over and cook for me.’ 

Hunger conquered, and the other ate, 
ate as he had not eaten for months. As 
he was finishing a second eup of tea, a 
slow step came around the house; it was 
the missing Pomp, an old negro, bent 
and shriveled, who carried a bag of meal 
and some bacon in his basket.‘ That is 
what they live on,’’ thought the keeper. 

He took leave without more words. 
‘* T suppose now I can be allowed to go 
home in peace,’’? he grumbled to con- 
science. The negro followed him across 
what was once the lawn. ‘‘ Fin’ Mars’ 
Ward mighty low,’’ he said apologetical- 
ly, as he swung open the gate which still 
hung between its posts, although the 
fence was down, ‘* but I hurred an’ hur- 
red as fas’ as I could; it’s mighty fur to 
de town. Proud to see you, sah; hope 


» you’ll come again. Fine fambly, de 


Wards, sah, befo’ de war.’’ 

‘* How long has he been in this state? ”’ 
asked the keeper. 

‘* Ever sence one ob de las’ battles, 
sah; but he ’s worse sence we come yer, 
*bout a mont’ back.’’ 

‘¢ Who owns the house? Is there no 
one to see to him? has he no friends? ’’ 

‘“* House b’long to Mars’ Ward’s un- 
cle; fine place once, befo’ de war; he’s 
dead now, and dah’s nobuddy but Miss 
Bettina, an’ she’s gone off somewhuz. 
Propah place, sah, fur Mars’ Ward, — 
own uncle’s house,’’ said the old slave, 
loyally striving to maintain the family 
dignity even then. 

‘* Are there no better rooms, — no 
furniture ? *’ 

‘¢ Sartin; but — but Miss Bettina, she 
took de keys; she didn’t know we was 
comin’ ’? — 
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‘* You had better send for Miss Betti- 
na, I think,’’ said the keeper, starting 
homeward with his tray, washing his 
hands, as it were, of any future respon- 
sibility in the affair. 

The next day he worked in his gar- 
den, for clouds veiled the sun and ex- 
ercise was possible; but, nevertheless, he 
could not forget the white face on the 
old rug. ‘* Pshaw!’’? he said to him- 
self, ‘* have n’t I seen tumble-down old 
houses and battered human beings be- 
fore this? ”’ 

At evening came a violent thunder- 
storm, and the splendor of the heavens 
was terrible. ‘‘ We have chained you, 
mighty spirit,’’ thought the keeper as he 
watched the lightning, ‘t and some time 
we shall learn the laws of the winds 
and foretell the storms; then, prayers 
will no more be offered in churches to 
alter the weather than they would be 
offered now to alter an eclipse. Yet 
back of the lightning and the wind lies 
the power of the great Creator, just the 
same.”? 

But still, into his musings crept, with 
shadowy persistence, the white face on 
the rug. 

‘¢ Nonsense!’ he exclaimed, ‘* if white 
faces are going around as ghosts, how 
about the fourteen thousand white faces 
that went under the sod down yonder? 
If they could arise and walk, the whole 
State would be filled and no more car- 
pet-baggers needed.’’? So, having bal- 
anced the one with the fourteen thou- 
sand, he went to bed. 

Daylight brought rain, — still, soft, 
gray rain; the next morning showed the 
same, and the third likewise, the nights 
keeping up their part with low -down 
clouds and steady pattering on the roof. 
‘Tf there was a river here, we should 
have a flood,” thought the keeper, drum- 
ming idly on his window-pane. Memo- 
ry brought back the steep New England 
hill - sides shedding their rain into the 
brooks, which grew in a night to tor- 
rents and filled the rivers so that they 
overflowed their banks; then, suddenly, 
an old house in a sunken corner of a 
waste rose before his eyes, and he seemed 
to see the rain dropping from a moldy 
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ceiling on the straw where a white face 
lay. 

‘¢ Really, I have nothing else to do, 
you know,”’ he remarked in an apologetic 
way to himself, as he and his umbrella 
went along the old road; and he repeated 
the remark as he entered the room where 
the man lay, just as he had fancied, on 
the damp straw. 

‘©The weather is unpleasant,’’ said 
the man. ‘' Pomp, bring a chair.’’ 

Pomp brought one, the only one, and 
the visitor sat down. A fire smoldered 
on the hearth and puffed out acrid smoke 
now and then, as if the rain had clogged 
the soot in the long-neglected chimney; 
from the streaked ceiling oozing drops 
fell with a dull splash into little pools on 
the decayed floor; the door would not 
close; the broken panes were stopped 
with rags, as if the old servant had tried 
to keep out the damp; in the ashes a 
corn-cake was baking. 

‘“*Tam afraid you have not been so 
well during these long rainy days,’’ said 
the keeper, scanning the face on the 
straw. 

‘My old enemy, rheumatism,’’ an- 
swered the man; ‘the first sunshine 
will drive it away.”’ 

They talked awhile, or rather the 
keeper talked, for the other seemed hard- 
ly able to speak, as the waves of pain 
swept over him; then the visitor went 
outside and called Pomp out. ‘* /s there 
any one to help him, or not? ’’ he asked 
impatiently. 

‘Fine fambly, befo’ de war,’’ began 
Pomp. 

‘* Never mind all that; is there any- 
one to help him now, — yes or no?”’ 

‘* No,’’ said the old black with a burst 
of despairing truthfulness; ‘* Miss Bet- 
tina, she ’s as poor as Mars’ Ward, an’ 
dere’s no one else. He’s had noth’n 
but hard corn-cake for three days, an’ 
he can’t swaller it no more.” 

The next morning saw Ward De Ros- 
set lying on the white pallet in the keep- 
er’s cottage, and old Pomp, marveling 
at the cleanliness all around him, in- 
stalled as nurse. A strange asylum for 
a Confederate soldier, was it not? But 
he knew nothing of the change, which 
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he would have fought with his last breath 
if consciousness had remained; returning 
fever, however, had absorbed his senses, 
and then it was that the keeper and the 
slave had borne him slowly across the 
waste, resting many times, but accom- 
plishing the journey at last. 

That evening John Rodman, strolling 
to and fro in the dusky twilight, paused 
alongside of the other Rodman. ‘ I do 
not want him here, and that is the plain 
truth,’’ he said, pursuing the current of 
his thoughts. ‘He fills the house; he 
and Pomp together disturb all my ways. 
He ’ll be ready to fling a brick at me 
too, when his senses come back; small 
thanks shall I have for lying on the floor, 
giving up all my comforts, and, what is 
more, riding over the spirit of the place 
with a vengeance!’’? He threw himself 
down on the grass beside the mound and 
lay looking up towards the stars, which 
were coming out, one by one, in the 
deep blue of the Southern night.‘ With 
a vengeance, did I say? That is it exact- 
ly, — the vengeance of kindness. ‘The 
poor fellow has suffered horribly in body 
and in estate, and now ironical Fortune 
throws him in my way as if saying, ‘ Let 
us see how far your selfishness will yield.’ 
This is not a question of magnanimity; 
there is no magnanimity about it, for the 
war is over, and you Northerners have 
gained every point for which you fought; 
this is merely a question between man 
and man; it would be the same if the 
sufferer was a poor Federal, one of the 
carpet-baggers, whom you despise so, for 
instance, or a pagan Chinaman. And 
Fortune is right; don’t you think so, 
Blank Rodman? TI put it to you, now, 
to one who has suffered the extreme 
rigor of the other side, —those prison- 
pens yonder.”’ 

Whereupon Blank Rodman answered 
that he had fought for a great cause and 
that he knew it, although a plain man 
and not given to speech-making; he was 
not one of those who had sat safely at 
home all through the war, and now be- 
littled it and made light of its issues. 
(Here a murmur came up from the long 
line of the trenches, as though all the 
dead had cried out.) But now the points 
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for which he had fought being gained, 
and strife ended, it was the plain duty 
of every man to encourage peace. Tor 
his part he bore no malice; he was glad 
the poor Confederate was up in the cot- 
tage, and he did not think any the less 
of the keeper for bringing him there. 
He would like to add that he thought 
more of him; but he was sorry to say 
that he was well aware what an effort 
it was, and how almost grudgingly the 
charity began. 

Tf Blank Rodman did not say this, at 
least the keeper imagined that he did. 
‘¢' That is what he would have said,’’ he 
thought. ‘Tam glad you do not ob- 
ject,’’ he added, pretending to himself 
that he had not noticed the rest of the 
remark. 

‘* We do not object to the brave soldier 
who honestly fought for his cause, even 
though he fought on the other side,’’ 
answered Blank Rodman for the whole 
fourteen thousand. ‘But never let a 
coward, a double - face, or a flippant- 
tongued idler walk over our heads. It 
would make us rise in our graves! ”? 

And the keeper seemed to see a shad- 
owy pageant sweep by, — gaunt soldiers 
with white faces, arming anew against 
the subtle product of peace: men who 
said, ‘It was nothing! Behold, we saw 
it with our eyes! ’’? — stay-at-home eyes. 

The third day the fever abated, and 
Ward De Rosset noticed his surround- 
ings. Old Pomp acknowledged that he 
had been moved, but veiled the locality: 
‘© To a frien’s house, Mars’ Ward.’’ 

‘« But I have no friends, now, Pomp,”’ 
said the weak voice. 

Pomp was very much amused at the 
absurdity of this. ‘+ No frien’s!) Mars’ 
Ward no friens’!’’ He was obliged to 
go out of the room to hide his laugh- 
ter. The sick man lay feebly thinking 
that the bed was cool and fresh, and the 
closed green blinds pleasant; his thin 
fingers stroked the linen sheet, and his 
eyes wandered from object to object. 
The only thing that broke the rule of 
bare utility in the simple room was a 
square of white drawing-paper on the 
wall, upon which was inscribed in orna- 
mental text the following verse: — 
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‘¢ Toujours femme varie, 
Bien fou qui s‘y fie; 
Une femme souvent 
N’est qu'une plume au vent.”* 


With the persistency of illness the eyes 
and mind of Ward De Rosset went over 
and over this distich ; he knew something 
of French, but was unequal to the effort 
of translating; the rhymes alone caught 
his vagrant fancy. “ Toujours femme va- 
rie,’? he said to himself over and over 
again, and when the keeper entered, he 
said it to him. 

‘¢Certainly,’? answered the keeper; 
“bien fou qui s’y fie. How do you find 
yourself, this morning? ”’ 

‘*T have not found myself at all, so 
far. Is this your house ?’? 

ae Ga 

‘“¢ Pomp told me I was in a friend’s 
house,’’ observed the sick man, vaguely. 

“Well, it isn’t an enemy’s. Had 
any breakfast? No? Better not talk, 
then.’’ 

He went to the detached shed which 
served for a kitchen, upset all Pomp’s 
clumsy arrangements, and ordered him 
outside; then he set to work and pre- 
pared a delicate breakfast with his best 
skill. The sick man eagerly eyed the 
tray as he entered. ‘* Better have your 
hands and face sponged off, I think,’’ 
said Rodman; and then he propped him 
up skillfully, and left him to his repast. 
‘The grass needed mowing on the parade- 
ground; he shouldered his scythe and 
started down the path, viciously kick- 
ing the gravel to and fro as he walked. 
** Was n’t solitude your principal idea, 
John Rodman, when you applied for this 
place? ’’ he demanded of himself; ** how 
much of it are you likely to have with 
sick men, and sick men’s servants, and 
so forth? ’’ 

The ‘and so forth,’’ thrown in as a 
rhetorical climax, turned into reality 
and arrived bodily upon the scene,—a 
climax indeed; one afternoon, returning 
late to the cottage, he found a girl sit- 
ting by the pallet, —a girl young and 
dimpled and dewy, one of the creamy 
roses of the South that, even in the 
bud, are richer in color and luxuriance 
than any Northern flower. He saw her 
through the door, and paused; distressed 
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old Pomp met him and beckoned him 
cautiously outside. ‘* Miss Bettina,’ he 
whispered gutturally, ‘‘ she *s come back 
from somewhuz, an’ she’s awful mad 
*cause Mars’ Ward ’s here. I tole her 
all *bout ’em, —de leaks an’ de rheu- 
matiz an’ de hard corn-cake, but she 
done gone scole me; an’ Mars’ Ward, he 
know now whar he is, an’ he mad too.’’ 

‘*Ts the girl a fool?’’ said Rodman. 
He was just beginning to rally a little. 
Tle stalked into the room and confront- 
edher. ‘I have the honor of address- 
ing | 

‘¢ Miss Ward.’? 

** And Iam John Rodman, keeper of 
the national cemetery.”’ 

This she ignored entirely; it was as 
though he had said, ‘* Iam John Jones, 
the coachman.’? Coachmen were use- 
ful in their way; but their names were 
unimportant. 

The keeper sat down and looked at 
his new visitor. The little creature 
fairly radiated seorn; her pretty head 
was thrown back, her eyes, dark brown 
fringed with long dark lashes, hardly 
deigned a glance; she spoke to him as 
though he was something to be paid and 
dismissed like any other mechanic. 

‘«We are indebted to you for some 
days’ board, I believe, keeper, medicines, 
I presume, and general attendance; my 
cousin will be removed to-day to our 
own residence; I wish to pay now what 
he owes.”’ 

The keeper saw that her dress was 
old and faded; the small black shawl 
had evidently been washed and many 
times mended; the old-fashioned knitted 
purse she held in her hand was lank with 
long famine. 

‘* Very well,’’ he said, ‘* if you choose 
to treat a kindness in that way, I con- 
sider five dollars a day none too much 
for the annoyance, expense, and trouble 
T have suffered. Let me see; five days, 
—or is it six? Yes—thirty dollars, 
Miss Ward.”’ 

He looked at her steadily; she flushed; 
‘© The money will be sent to you,’’ she 
began haughtily; then, hesitatingly, * I 
must ask a little time ’? — 

“© Oh, Betty, Betty, you know you 
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cannot pay it. Why try to diseuise — 
But that does not excuse you for bringing 
me here,’”’ said the sick man, turning to- 
wards his host with an attempt to speak 
fiercely, which ended in a faltering qua- 
ver. 

All this time the old slave stood anx- 
iously outside of the door; in the pauses 
they could hear his feet shuffling as he 
waited for the decision of his superiors. 
The keeper rose and threw open the 
blinds of the window that looked out on 
the distant parade-ground. ‘* Bringing 
you here,’’ he repeated; ‘here ; that is 
my offense, is it? There they lie, four- 
teen thousand brave men and _ true. 
Could they come back to earth, they 
would be the first to pity and aid you, 
now that you are down. So would it be 
with you if the case were reversed; for a 
soldier is generous to a soldier. It was 
not your own heart that spoke then; it 
was the small venom of a woman, that 
here, as everywhere through the South, 
is playing its rancorous part.’’ 

The sick man gazed out through the 
window, seeing for the first time the far- 
spreading ranks of the dead. THe was 
very weak, and the keeper’s words had 
touched him; his eyes were suffused with 
tears. But Miss Ward rose with a flash- 
ing glance. She turned her back full 
upon the keeper and ignored his very 
existence. ‘' I will take you home im- 
mediately, Ward, — this very evening,” 
she said. 

‘* A niee comfortable place for a sick 
man,’’ commented the keeper, scornful- 
ly. ‘Iam going out now, De Rosset, 
to prepare your supper; you had better 
have one good meal before you go.”’ 

He disappeared; but as he went he 
heard the sick man say, deprecatingly, 
‘Tt isn’t very comfortable over at the 
old house now, indeed it isn’t, Betty; 
I suffered’? —and the girl's passionate 
outburst in reply. Then he closed his 
door and set to work. 

When he returned, half an hour later, 
Ward was lying back exhausted on the 
pillows, and his cousin sat leaning her 
head upon her hand; she had been weep- 
ing, and she looked very desolate, he no- 
ticed, sitting there in what was to her 
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an enemy’s country. Hunger is a strong 
master, however, especially when allied 
to weakness; and the sick man ate with 
eagerness. 

**T must go back,’’ said the girl, ris- 
ing. ‘*A wagon will be sent out for 
you, Ward; Pomp will help you.’’ 

But Ward had gained a little strength 
as well as obstinacy with the nourishing 
food. ‘ Not to-night,’’ he said. 

“Yes; to-night.’ 

‘* But I cannot go to-night; you are 
unreasonable, Bettina. To-morrow will 
do as well, if go I must.’’ 

“Tf eo you must! You do not want 
to go, then —to go to our own home — 
and with me’’— Her voice broke; she 
turned towards the door. 

The keeper stepped forward: ‘ This 
is all nonsense, Miss Ward,’ he said, 
‘and you know it. Your cousin is in 
no state to be moved. Wait a week or 
two, and he can go in safety. But do 
not dare to offer me your money again; 
my kindness was to the soldier, not to 
the man, and as such he can accept it. 
Come out and see him as often as you 
please. I shall not intrude upon you. 
Pomp, take the lady home.’’ 

And the lady went. 

Then began a remarkable existence 
for the four: a Confederate soldier lying 
ill in the keeper’s cottage of a national 
cemetery, a rampant little rebel coming 
out daily to a place which was to her 
anathema-maranatha, a eynical, misan- 
thropic keeper sleeping on the floor and 
enduring every variety of discomfort for 
a man he never saw before, —a man be- 
longing to an idle, arrogant class he de- 
tested, — and an old black freedman al- 
lowing himself to be taught the alphabet 
in order to gain permission to wait on 
his master, — master no longer in law, — 
with all the devotion of his loving old 
heart. For the keeper had announced 
to Pomp that he must learn his alphabet 
or go; after all these years of theory, he, 
as a New Englander, could not stand by 
and see precious knowledge shut from 
the black man. So he opened it; and 
mighty dull work he found it. 

Ward De Rosset did not rally as rap- 
idly as they expected. The white-haired 
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doctor from the town rode out on horse- 
back, pacing slowly up the graveled 
roadway with a scowl on his brow, cast- 
ing, as he dismounted, a furtive glance 
down towards the parade-ground. His 
horse and his coat were alike old and 
worn, and his broad shoulders were bent 
with long service in the miserably pro- 
vided Confederate hospitals, where he 
had striven to do his duty through every 
day and every night of those shadowed 
years. Cursing the incompetency in high 
places, cursing the mismanagement of 
the entire medical department of the 
Confederate army, cursing the reckless- 
ness and indifference which left the men 
suffering for want of proper hospitals and 
hospital stores, he yet went on resolutely 
doing his best with the poor means in his 
control until the last. Then he came 
home, he and his old horse, and went the 
rounds again, he prescribing for whoop- 
ing-cough or measles, and Dobbin wait- 
ing outside; the only difference was that 
fees were small and good meals scarce 
for both, not only for the man but for 
the beast. The doctor sat down and 
chatted awhile kindly with De Rosset, 
whose father and uncle had been dear 
friends of his in the bright, prosperous 
days; then he left a few harmless medi- 
cines and rose to go, his gaze resting a 
moment on Miss Ward, then on Pomp, 
as if he were hesitating. But he said 
nothing until on the walk outside he met 
the keeper, and recognized a person to 
whom he could tell the truth. ‘* There 
is nothing to be done; he may recover, 
he may not; it is a question of strength, 
merely. He needs no medicines, only 
nourishing food, rest, and careful tend- 
ance.’ 

‘+ He shall have them,’’ answered the 
keeper, briefly. And then the old gen- 
tleman mounted his horse and rode away, 
his first and last visit to a national cem- 
etery. 

‘* National! ’’ he said to himself, — 
** national! ’? 

All talk of moving De Rosset ceased, 
but Miss Ward moved into the old house. 
There was not much to move: herself, 
her one trunk, and Mari, a black attend- 
ant, whose name probably began life as 
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Maria, since the accent still dwelt on the 
curtailed last syllable. The keeper went 
there once, and once only, and then it 
was an errand for the sick man, whose 
fancies came sometimes at inconvenient 
hours, — when Pomp had gone to town, 
for instance. On this occasion the keep- 
er entered the mockery of a gate and 
knocked at the front door, from which 
the bars had been removed; the piazza 
still showed its decaying planks, but 
quick - growing summer vines had been 
planted, and were now encircling the 
old pillars and veiling all defects with 
their greenery. It was a woman’s pa- 
thetic effort to cover up what cannot be 
covered — poverty. The blinds on one 
side were open and white curtains waved 
to and fro in the breeze; into this room 
he was ushered by Mari. Matting lay 
on the floor, streaked here and there 
ominously by the dampness from the 
near ground. ‘The furniture was of dark 
mahogany, handsome in its day: chairs, 
a heavy pier table with low-down glass, 
into which no one by any possibility 
could look unless he had eyes in his an- 
kles, a sofa with a stiff round pillow of 
hair-cloth under each curved end, and a 
mirror with a compartment framed off 
at the top, containing a picture of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, and lambs with 
blue ribbons around their necks, ail en- 
joying themselves in the most natural 
and life-like manner. Flowers stood on 
the high mantelpiece, but their fragrance 
could not overcome the faint odor of the 
damp straw-matting. On a table were 
books, a life of General Lee, and three 
or four shabby little volumes printed at 
the South during the war, wails of prose 
and poetry of that highly wrought, rich- 
ly colored style which seems indigenous 
to Southern soil. 

‘Some way, the whole thing reminds 
me of a funeral,’’ thought the keeper. 

Miss Ward entered, and the room 
bloomed at once; at least, that is what a 
lover would have said. Rodman, how- 
ever, merely noticed that she bloomed, 
and not the room, and he said to him- 
self that she would not bloom long, if 
she continued to live in such a moldy 
place. Their conversation in these days 
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was excessively polite, shortened to the 
extreme minimum possible, and con- 
ducted without the aid of the eyes, at 
least on one side. Rodman had discoy- 
ered that Miss Ward never looked at 
him, and so he did not look at her, that 
is, not often; he was human, however, 
and she was delightfully pretty. On 
this occasion they exchanged exactly 
five sentences, and then he departed, 
but not before his quick eyes had dis- 
covered that the rest of the house was 
in even worse condition than this parlor, 
which, by the way, Miss Ward consid- 
ered quite a grand apartment; she had 
been down near the coast, trying to teach 
school, and there the desolation was far 
greater than here, both armies having 
passed back and forward over the ground, 
foragers out, and the torch at work more 
than once. 

‘* Will there ever come a change for 
the better??? thought the keeper, as he 
walked homeward. ‘ What an enor- 
mous stone has got to be rolled up hill! 
But at least, John Rodman, you need 
not go to work at it; you are not called 
upon to lend your shoulder.”’ 

None the less, however, did he call out 
Pomp that very afternoon and sternly 
teach him ‘*E 7’? and ‘+ ¥,’? using the 
smooth white sand for a blackboard, 
and a stick for chalk. Pomp’s primer 
was a government placard hanging on 
the wall of the office. It read as fol- 
lows :— 

IN THIS CEMETERY REPOSE THE REMAINS 
or 


THOUSAND THREE NUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-ONE 


FOURTEEN 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS. 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that sluinbers, 
And things are not what they seem 


“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not written of the soul!’ 

“The only known instance of the 
government’s condescending to poetry,”’ 
the keeper had thought, when he first 
read this placard. It was placed there 
for the instruction and edification of vis- 
itors, but no visitors coming, he took the 
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liberty of using it as a primer for Pomp. 
The large letters served the purpose ad- 
mirably, and Pomp learned the entire 
quotation; what he thought of it has 
not transpired. Miss Ward came over 
daily to see her cousin. At first she 
brought him soups and various concoc- 
tions from her own kitchen, — the leaky 
cavern, once the dining room, where the 
soldier had taken refuge after his last 
dismissal from hospital; but the keeper’s 
soups were richer, and free from the 
taint of smoke; his martial laws of neat- 
ness even disorderly old Pomp dared 
not disobey, and the sick man soon 
learned the difference. He thanked the 
girl, who came bringing the dishes over 
carefully in her own dimpled hands, and 
then, when she was gone, he sent them 
untasted away. By chance Miss Ward 
learned this, and wept bitter tears over 
it: she continued to come, but her poor 
little soups and jellies she brought no 
more. 

One morning in May the keeper was 
working near the flag-staff, when his eyes 
fell upon a procession coming down the 
road which led from the town and turn- 
ing towards the cemetery; no one ever 
came that way, what could it mean? It 
drew near, entered the gate, and showed 
itself to be negroes walking two and two, 
old uncles and aunties, young men and 
girls, and even little children, all dressed 
in their best; a very poor best, some- 
times gravely ludicrous imitations of 
‘* ole mars’,”’ some- 
times mere rags bravely patched togeth- 
er and adorned with a strip of black 
calico or rosette of black ribbon; not 
one was without a badge of mourning. 
All carried flowers, common blossoms 
from the little gardens behind the cab- 
ins that stretched around the town on 
the outskirts, —the new forlorn cabins 
with their chimneys of piled stones and 
ragged patches of corn; each little dar- 
key had his bouquet and marched sol- 
emnly along, rolling his eyes around, 
but without even the beginning of a 
smile, while the elders moved forward 
with gravity, the bubbling, irrepressible 
gayety of the negro subdued by the 
newborn dignity of the freedman. 
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‘¢ Memorial Day,’’ thought the keep- 
er; ‘‘T had forgotten it.”’ 

* Will you do us de hono’, sah, to 
take de head ob de processio’, sah?” 
said the leader, with a ceremonious bow. 
Now the keeper had not much sympathy 
with the strewing of flowers, North or 
South; he had seen the beautiful cere- 
mony more than once turned into a po- 
litical demonstration ; here, however, in 
this small, isolated, interior town, there 
was nothing of that kind; the whole 
population of white faces laid their roses 
and wept true tears on the graves of 
their lost ones in the village churchyard 
when the Southern Memorial Day came 
round, and just as naturally the whole 
population of black faces went out to 
the national cemetery with their flow- 
ers on the day when, throughout the 
North, spring blossoms were laid on the 
eraves of the soldiers, from the little 
Maine village to the stretching ranks of 
Arlington, from Greenwood to the far 
western burial-places of San Francisco. 
The keeper joined the procession and 
led the way to the parade-ground. As 
they approached the trenches, the leader 
began singing and all joined. ‘* Swing 
low, sweet chariot,’’ sang the freedmen, 
and their hymn rose and fell with strange, 
sweet harmony, —one of those wild, un- 
written melodies which the North heard 
with surprise and marveling when, after 
the war, bands of singers came to their 
cities and sang the songs of slavery, 
in order to gain for their children the 
coveted education. ‘* Swing low, sweet 
chariot,’’? sang the freedmen, and two 
by two they passed along, strewing the 
graves with flowers till all the green was 
dotted with color. It was a pathetic 
sight to see some of the old men and 
women, ignorant field-hands, bent, dull- 
eyed, and past the possibility of educa- 
tion even in its simplest forms, carefully 
placing their poor flowers to the best 
advantage. ‘They knew dimly that the 
men who lay beneath those mounds had 
done something wonderful for them and 
for their children, and so they came 
bringing their blossoms, with little intel- 
ligence but with much love. 

The ceremony over, they retired; as 
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he turned, the keeper caught a glimpse 
of Miss Ward’s face at the window. 

‘‘Hope we ’s not makin’ too free, 
sah,’’ said the leader, as the procession, 
with many a bow and scrape, took leave, 
“but we ’s kep’ de day now two years, 
sah, befo’? you came, sah, an’ we’s 
teachin’ de chil’en to keep it, sah.”’ 

The keeper returned to the cottage. 
‘* Not a white face,’’ he said. 

‘« Certainly not,’’ replied Miss Ward, 
crisply. 

‘©T know some graves at the North, 
Miss Ward, graves of Southern soldiers, 
and I know some Northern women who 
do not scorn to lay a few flowers on the 
lonely mounds as they pass by with their 
blossoms on our Memorial Day.’’ 

‘“You are fortunate. They must be 
angels. We have no angels here.’ 

‘*T am inclined to believe you are 
right,’’ said the keeper. 

That night old Pomp, who had re- 
mained invisible in the kitchen durjng 
the ceremony, stole away in the twilight 
and came back with a few flowers; Rod- 
man saw him going down towards the 
parade-ground, and watched. The old 
man had but a few blossoms; he ar- 
ranged them hastily on the mounds with 
many a furtive glance towards the house, 
and then stole back, satisfied; he had 
performed his part. 

Ward De Rosset lay on his pallet, ap- 
parently unchanged; he seemed neither 
stronger nor weaker. He had grown 
childishly dependent upon his host, and 
wearied for him, as the Scotch say; but 
Rodman withstood his fancies, and gave 
him only the evenings, when Miss Bet- 
tina was not there. One afternoon, 
however, it rained so violently that he 
was forced to seek shelter; he set himself 
to work on the ledgers; he was on the 
ninth thousand now. But the sick man 
heard his step in the outer room, and 
ealled in his weak voice, ** Rodman, — 
Rodman.’’ After a time he went in, 
and it ended in his staying, for the pa- 
tient was nervous and irritable, and he 
pitied the nurse, who seemed able to 
please him in nothing. De Rosset turned 
with a sigh of relief towards the strong 
hands that lifted him readily, towards 
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the composed manner, towards the man’s 
voice that seemed to bring a breeze 
from outside into the close room; ani- 
mated, cheered, he talked volubly. The 
keeper listened, answered once ina while, 
and quietly took the rest of the after- 
noon into his own hands. Miss Ward 
yielded to the silent change, leaned back, 
and closed her eyes. She looked ex- 
hausted and for the first time pallid; the 
loosened dark hair curled in little rings 
about her temples, and her lips were 
parted as though she was too tired to 
close them; for hers were not the thin, 
straight lips that shut tight naturally, 
like the straight line of a closed box. 
The sick man talked on. ‘+ Come, Rod- 
man,’’ he said, after a while, ‘I have 
read that lying verse of yours over at least 
ten thousand and fifty-nine times; please 
tell me its history; I want to have some- 
thing definite to think of when I read it 
for the ten thousand and sixtieth.” 

° “Toujours femme varie, 

Bien fou qui s‘y fie; 

Une femme souvent 

N’est qu'une plume au yent,” 
read the keeper slowly, with his execra- 
ble English accent. ‘* Well, I don’t 
know that Ihave any objection to telling 
the story. I am not sure but that it 
will do me good to hear it all over my- 
self in plain language again.” 

“ Then it concerns yourself,’’ said De 
Rosset; ‘*so much the better. I hope 
it will be, as the children say, the truth, 
and long.”’ 

‘Tt will be the truth, but not long. 
When the war broke out I was twenty- 
eight years old, living with my mother 
on our farm in New England. My fa- 
ther and two brothers had died and left 
me the homestead, otherwise I should 
have broken away and sought fortune 
farther westward, where the lands are 
better and life is more free. But mother 
loved the house, the fields, and every 
crooked tree. She was alone, and so I 
stayed with her. In the centre of the 
village green stood the sqnare, white 
meeting-house, and near by the small 
cottage where the pastor lived; the min- 
ister’s daughter, Mary, was my promised 
wife. Mary was a slender little creature 
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with a profusion of pale flaxen hair, large, 
serious blue eyes, and small, delicate 
features; she was timid almost toa fault; 
her voice was low and gentle. She was 
not eighteen, and we were to wait a year. 
The war came, and I volunteered, of 
course, and marched away; we wrote to 
each other often; my letters were full of 
the camp and skirmishes; hers told of 
the village, how the widow Brown had 
fallen ill, and how it was feared that 
Squire Stafford’s boys were lapsing into 
evil ways. Then came the day when 
my regiment marched to the field of its 
slaughter, and soon after our shattered 
remnant went home. Mary cried over 
me, and came out every day to the farm- 
house with her bunches of violets; she 
read aloud to me from her good little 
books, and I used to lie and watch her 
profile bending over the page, with the 
light falling on her flaxen hair low down 
against the small, white throat. Then 
my wound healed, and I went acain, 
this time for three years; and Mary’s 
father blessed me, and said that when 
peace came he would call me son, but 
not before, for these were no times for 
marrying or giving in marriage. He 
was a good man, a red-hot abolitionist, 
and a roaring lion as regards temper- 
ance ; but nature had made him so small 
in body that no one was much frightened 
when he roared. I said that I went for 
three years ; but eight years have passed 
and I have never been back to the vil- 
lage. First, mother died. Then Mary 
turned false. I sold the farm by letter 
and lost the money three months after- 
wards in an unfortunate investment ; my 
health failed. Like many another North- 
ern soldier I remembered the healing 
climate of the South; its soft airs came 
back to me when the snow lay deep on 
the fields and the sharp wind whistled 
around the poor tavern where the mon- 
eyless, half-crippled volunteer sat cough- 
ing by the fire. I applied for this place 
and obtained it. That is all.” 

“* But it is not all,’’ said the sick man, 
raising himself on his elbow ; ‘* you have 
not told half yet, nor anything at all 
about the French verse.’’ 

‘*Oh—that? There was a little 
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Frenchman staying at the hotel; he had 
formerly been a dancing-master, and was 
full of dry, withered conceits, although 
he looked like a thin and bilious old ape 
dressed as a man. He taught me, or 
tried to teach me, various wise sayings, 
among them this one, which pleased my 
fancy ‘so much that I gave him twenty- 
five cents to write it out in large text for 
me.’ 

‘Toujours femme varie,’’ repeated 
De Rosset; ‘* but you don’t really think 
so, do you, Rodman? ”’ 

‘“*T do. But they cannot help it; it is 
their nature. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Ward. I was speaking as though you 
were not here.’’ 

Miss Ward's eyelids barely acknowl- 
edged his existence ; that was all. But 
some time after she remarked to her 
cousin that it was only in New England 
that one found that pale flaxen hair. 

June was waning, when suddenly the 
summons came; Ward De Rosset died. 
Ile was unconscious towards the last, and 
death, in the guise of sleep, bore away 
his soul. They carried him home to the 
old house, and from there the funeral 
started, a few family carriages, dingy 
and battered, following the hearse, for 
death revived the old neighborhood feel- 
ing; that honor at least they could pay, 
—the sonless mothers and the widows 
who lived shut up in the old houses with 
everything falling into ruin around them, 
brooding over the past. ‘The keeper 
watched the small procession as it passed 
his gate on its way to the churchyard in 
the village. ‘* There he goes, poor fel- 
low, his sufferings over at last,’’ he said; 
and then he set the cottage in order and 
began the old solitary life again. 

He saw Miss Ward but once. 

It was a breathless evening in August 
when the moonlight flooded the level 
country. Ife had started out to stroll 
across the waste, but the mood changed, 
and climbing over the eastern wall he 
had walked back to the flag-staff, and 
now lay at its foot gazing up into the 
infinite sky. A step sounded on the 
gravel walk; he turned his face that way 
and recognized Miss Ward. With con- 
fident step she passed the dark cottage, 
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and brushed his arm with her robe as 
he Jay unseen in the shadow. She went 
down towards the parade-cround, and 
his eyes followed her. Softly outlined 
in the moonlight she moved to and fro 
among the mounds, pausing often, and 
once he thought she knelt. Then slow- 
ly she returned, and he raised himself 
and waited; she saw him, started, then 
paused. 

**T thought you were away,”’ she said; 
‘¢ Pomp told me so.”’ 

“ You set him to watch me? ’’ 

‘* Yes. I wished to come here once, 
and I did not wish to meet you.”’ 

“ Why did you wish to come? ”’ 

‘ Because Ward was here — and 
because — because — never mind. It is 
enough that I wished to walk once among 
those mounds.’’ 

*¢ And pray there? ”’ 

‘©Well, —and if I did!’ said the 
girl, defiantly. 

Rodman stood facing her, with his 
arms folded; his eyes rested on her face; 
he said nothing. 

“JT am going away to-morrow,’’ be- 
gan Miss Ward again, assuming with an 
effort her old, pulseless manner. ‘I 
have sold the place, and I shall never 
return, I think; I am going far away.’’ 

‘¢ Where? ”? 

‘To Tennessee.’’ 

‘* That is not so very far,’’ said the 
keeper, smiling. 

‘*There I shall begin a new exist- 
ence,’’ pursued the voice, ignoring the 
comment. 

“You have scarcely begun the old; 
you are hardly more than a child, now. 
What are you going to do in Tennes- 
see? ’? 

‘¢ Teach.’? 

‘¢ Have you relatives there? ”’ 

es No.” 

‘* A miserable life, —a hard, lonely, 
loveless life,’’ said Rodman; ‘* God help 
the woman who must be that dreary 
thing, a teacher from necessity.”’ 

Miss Ward turned swiftly, but the 
keeper kept by her side. He saw the 
tears glittering on her eyelashes, and his 
voice softened. ‘' Do not leave me in 
anger,’”’ he said; ‘I should not have 
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spoken so, although indeed it was the 
truth. Walk back with me to the cot- 
tage, and take your last look at the room 
where poor Ward died, and then I will 
go with you to your home.’’ 

‘“*No; Pomp is waiting at the gate,’’ 
said the girl, almost inarticulately. 

‘¢ Very well; to the gate, then.”’ 

They went towards the cottage in si- 
lence; the keeper threw open the door. 
‘©Go in,’’ he said. ‘I will wait out- 
side.’’ 

The girl entered and went into the 
inner room; throwing herself down upon 
her knees at the bedside, ‘*O Ward, 
Ward,”’ she sobbed, ‘* I am all alone in 
the world now, Ward, all alone!’’ She 
buried her face in her hands and gave 
way to a passion of tears; and the keep- 
er could not help but hear as he waited 
outside. Then the desolate little creat- 
ure rose and came forth, putting on, as 
she did so, her poor armor of pride. The 
keeper had not moved from the door- 
step. Now, he turned his face. ‘* Be- 
fore you go, — go away forever from this 
place, — will you write your name in my 
register,’’ he said, ‘* the visitors’ regis- 
ter? The government had it prepared 
for the throngs who would visit these 
graves; but with the exception of the 
blacks, who cannot write, no one has 
come, and the register is empty. Will 
you write your name? Yet do not write 
it unless you ean think gently of the men 
who lie there under the grass; I believe 
you do think gently of them, else why 
have you come of your own accord to 
stand by the side of their graves?’’? As 
he said this, he looked fixedly at her. 

Miss Ward did not answer; but neither 
did she write. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the keeper; ‘* come 
away. You will not, I see.’ 

‘*T cannot! Shall I, Bettina Ward, 
set my name down in black and white 
as a visitor to this cemetery, where lie 
fourteen thousand of the soldiers who 
killed my father, my three brothers, my 
cousins; who brought desolation upon all 
our house, and ruin upon all our neigh- 
borhood, all our State, and all our coun- 
try ?—for the South is our country, and 
not your icy North. Shall I forget these 
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things? Never! Sooner let my right 
hand wither by my side! I was but a 
child; yet I remember the tears of my 
mother, and the grief of all around us. 
There was not a house where there was 
not one dead.”’ 

‘“<Tt is true,’? answered the keeper; 
‘* at the South, all went.’’ 

‘* Grief covers our land.’’ 

‘Yes; for amighty wrong brings ever 
in its train a mighty sorrow.’’ 

Miss Ward turned upon him fiercely. 
**Do you, who have lived among us, 
dare to pretend that the state of our 
servants is not worse this moment than 
it ever was before? ”’ 

‘“* Transition.’’ 

‘* A horrible transition! ’’ 

‘¢ Vorrible, but inevitable; education 
will be the savior. Had I fifty millions 
to spend on the South to-morrow, every 
cent should go for schools, and for schools 
alone.”’ 

‘« For the negroes, I suppose,’’ said 
the girl with a bitter scorn. 

‘* For the negroes, and for the whites 
also,’’? answered John Rodman gravely. 
“The lack of general education is pain- 
fully apparent everywhere thoughout the 
South; it is from that cause more than 
any other that your beautiful country 
now lies desolate.”’ 

‘* Desolate, — desolate indeed,’’ said 
Miss Ward. 

They walked down to the gate to- 
gether in silence. ‘* Good-by,’’ said 
John, holding out his hand; ‘* you will 
give me yours or not as you choose, but 
I will not have it as a favor.”’ 

She gave it. 

“¢ Thope that life will grow brighter to 
you as the years pass. May God bless 
you,” 

He dropped her hand; she turned, and 
passed through the gateway; then, he 
sprang after her. ‘‘ Nothing can change 
you,”’ he said; ‘* I know it, I have known 
it all along; you are part of your coun- 
try, part of the time, part of the bitter 
hour through which she is passing. Noth- 
ing can change you; if it could, you 
would not be what you are, and I should 
not— But you cannot change. 'Good- 
by, Bettina, poor little child; good-by. 
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Follow your path out into the world. 
Yet do not think, dear, that I have not 
seen — have not understood.’’ 

He bent and kissed her hand; then he 
was gone, and she went on alone. 

A week later the keeper strolled over 
towards the old house. It was twilight, 
but the new owner was still at work. 
He was one of those sandy-haired, ener- 
getic Maine men, who, probably on the 
principle of extremes, were often found 
through the South, making new homes 
for themselves in the pleasant land. 

‘« Pulling down the old house, are 
you?’ said the keeper, leaning idly on 
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the gate, which was already flanked by 
a new fence. 

“¢ Yes,’’ replied the Maine man, paus- 
ing; ‘‘ it was only an old shell, just ready 
to tumble on our heads. You’re the 
keeper over yonder, an’t you?’’? (He 
already knew everybody within a circle 
of five miles.) 

‘Yes. JI think J should like those 
vines if you have no use for them,”’ said 
Rodman, pointing to the uprooted green- 
ery that once screened the old piazza. 

‘‘Wuth about twenty-five cents, I 
guess,’? said the Maine man, handing 
them over. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


APART. 


Dear heart, I love thee so, 
I turn my face 
Again, again, each day 
Toward thy far-off place; 
I even note the way 
Of clouds, if thitherward they go, 
I love thee so. 


The time, not by my sun 
T count, but thine; 
I keep the reckoning 
By many a precious sign; 
I know so well each thing 
Thou dost, my thought can swift forerun 
Thy later sun. 


Oh, why are we apart? 


No atom can 


From atom in the earth 
Remove, but jars the plan 
God fashioned in its birth; 
How dare we break true love’s true heart, 
Going apart? 
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OLD ENGLISH GUILDS AND TRADE UNIONS. 


Wuen the Duke of Gloucester, uncle 
of Richard II., of England, had shown 
his overpowering affection for the young 
king by cutting off the heads of Richard’s 
most intimate friends and advisers and 
driving the remainder of his faction from 
the court, he bethought him of a way to 
prevent unpleasant consequences to him- 
self from such arbitrary proceedings. A 
Parliament was summoned in the king’s 
name, by the duke’s authority, whose 
business was to correct the evils of the 
state and establish order. This was ef- 
fected by legalizing all the acts of the 
duke against the king’s friends, and by 
sending more of the unfortunates to the 
scaffold or into banishment. ‘This was 
in February, 1388. 

The * Wonderful Parliament,’’ or the 
‘¢Unmerciful Parliament,’’ for by both 
names it is known in English annals, 
had not been dispersed many months 
when it was summoned to meet again, 
this time more to look after the social 
and industrial condition of the common- 
alty than to deal with the turbulent and 
disaffected nobles. The masses needed 
this looking after. During the preceding 
ten years they had not only proclaimed 
their conviction that society was con- 
structed on an erroneous and unjust 
plan, but had endeavored to reconstruct 
it on a system of their own devising. 
Thousands of them had taken the field, 
with a determination to right the wrongs 
of centuries in a few weeks. The first 
point for which they contended was the 
abolition of slavery. The great mass 
of agricultural laborers were bond-slaves 
to the land-owners, as much a part of 
the estates as the oaks that grew on them, 
and were transferred with the land from 
one owner to another. Somehow it had 
crept into or been driven into their labor- 
dulled brains that this was not a natu- 
ral order of affairs. One Langland had 
put forth a long poem in the homely 
language of the people, so that it could 
be recited and understood by the com- 


mon folk, in which the wickednesses of 
the great in church and state had been 
painted in glaring colors, and the suffer- 
ings and virtues of Piers, the humble 
plowman, placed in sharp contrast. John 
Ball, the ‘* crazy priest of Kent,’? chant- 
ed as text the couplet, — 


““When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman?” 


following it with the argument that as 
in the beginning of the world there were 
no slaves, so ought there to be none now; 
that the laborer was worthy of his hire; 
and that it was cruel wrong for the mas- 
ters to be dressed in velvet and furs, 
fed daintily, and lodged in handsome 
mansions, whilst the laborers were bare- 
ly clad, fed on rye and the refuse of the 
straw, with only water to drink, and 
compelled to brave the wind and rain 
in the fields. Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw led their hunery and ragged hosts 
to London and forced from the king him- 
self a promise that their grievances should 
be redressed —a promise which he has- 
tened with kingly speed to break as soon 
as the deceived peasants had gone home. 
It was true that the insurrection had been 
drowned in blood; that the audacious 
Walter the Tiler had been murdered as 
he talked to the king, and John Ball 
and Jack Straw beheaded and then hung 
in chains; and that the lot of the un- 
happy serfs was made, if possible, harder 
than before the insurrection. In spite 
of this the governing classes were far 
from being satisfied with the condition 
of the commonalty. The peasants who 
had left their miserable homes to join 
the insurrection did not allreturn. Some 
roamed the country as ‘‘ beggars and 
common nuisances.’’ Others took refuge 
in towns, where a residence of a twelve- 
month and a day released them forever 
from the claims of their former lords. 
Of these many sought employment in the 
crafts practiced in the towns, and thus 
deranged the prices of artisan labor and 
caused complaint among the trade opera- 
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tives. The whole mass of workers in 
town and country was in the state of 
ferment and unrest preceding a great 
social and industrial revolution. 

The annalist says this Parliament at 
its autumn meeting passed ‘sixteen 
good acts,”” touching among other things 
the condition of laborers and the regu- 
lation of beggars and common nuisances. 
Good the legislation may have been as 
seen from the stand-point of the ruling 
class; certainly there were few errors 
on the side of mercy to the poor folk. 
Among other acts passed was one de- 
signed to elicit information in regard to 
the nature and condition of the associ- 
ations of burgher-folk and artificers in 
the towns. These associations were nu- 
merous; the members were closely band- 
ed together, and had more than once 
manifested a spirit of independence that 
the nobles disliked. Many a serf who 
had escaped from the estate on which 
he was born thrall, and had in course of 
time become a dweller in town and mem- 
ber of a guild, defied the powerful noble 
from whom he had fled, and found se- 
curity in the protection of his brother 
guildmen. It was important to know 
the numbers and real character of this 
independent and possibly dangerous ele- 
ment, so writs were sent out to every 
sheriff in England, calling for returns 
of all details as to the foundation, stat- 
utes, and property of guilds, and also 
for copies of the charters or letters patent 
of all mysteries or crafts. The writs 
were to be issued November 1, 1388, 
and all the returns were to be made be- 
fore the 2d of the following February. 
How many returns were made is not 
known, but the fact that more than five 
hundred are still extant gives some idea 
of the extent and importance of these 
associations. Some of the charters and 
regulations contained in the returns have 
been preserved and published in local 
histories, but by far the greater num- 
ber, and the most valuable as throwing 
light on the social and industrial his- 
tory of England in one of its most inter- 
esting transition periods, slept for cent- 
uries in obscurity in the Public Records 
Office in London, until a few years since 
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Mr. Toulmin Smith, a zealous literary 
antiquary, was moved by curiosity to un- 
fold three bundles of parchment and pa- 
per, when he found a historical treasure, 
the existence of which had been hither- 
to unsuspected. A number of the docu- 
ments were transcribed with great care 
and printed for the use of those interest- 
ed in such social studies. 

Two kinds of guilds were recognized 
in the act of Parliament calling for the 
returns: the guild proper, or what may 
be called the social guild; and the asso- 
ciations of mysteries and crafts, or craft 
guilds. An interest other than merely 
antiquarian is given the subject by the 
fact that the social guild is the original of 
the modern benevolent societies, friend- 
ly associations, and organizations such as 
the Odd Fellows, Good Fellows, church 
guilds, and others of that class; whilst 
the craft guild is the parent stock from 
which have sprung into existence all the 
industrial organizations of to-day, wheth- 
er trades unions, international unions, 
or employers’ associations. A study of 
these old returns, for which we are in- 
debted to the jealous inquiries of the 
Parliament of 1388, will therefore not 
only reveal curious phases of English so- 
cial life five centuries ago, but will fur- 
nish the student of the social problems 
of to-day light from the past that may 
aid him in his task. 

The guild was an institution of English 
origin. Long before the associations of 
similar nature appeared on the continent 
of Europe their existence was recognized 
in English laws and records. In the 
latter part of the seventh and beginning 
of the eighth century a body of Anglo- 
Saxon laws was formed, among which 
are found two concerning the liability 
of the brethren of a euild in the case of 
slaying a thief. A hundred years later 
the laws of Alfred recognized the guild. 
When a kinless man committed man- 
alaughter, the guild helped him to pay 
4he decreed price of blood; when a man 
without relatives was slain, the guild had 
aclaim on part of the blood-money paid 
by the slayer. A body of laws for the 
city of London dating in the time of 
Athelstan, in the first half of the tenth 
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century, contains ordinances for the 
keeping up of social duties in the guilds. 
From that time down to the period of 
the returns of the guilds in answer to 
the demand of the Parliament of 1388 
there is frequent mention of these or- 
ganizations, and some of the returns 
made in that year speak of the existence 
of the societies as ‘from time where- 
unto the memory of man runneth not.’’ 
The leading features of the guilds of 
Anglo-Saxon times were the establish- 
ment of friendly feeling among the mem- 
bers, assistance in misfortune, relief to 
the family in case of death, and — though 
this was not insisted upon in all guilds — 
the promotion of religion. The members 
of the guild were ‘* brothers.”? They 
gave their ‘* wed’ or pledge to each 
other to stand together as brethren of the 
same family, and to care for the common 
interest as for their own. They under- 
took to pay their ‘* gylde ’’ or stated con- 
tribution to the common chest, and to 
perform the duties required of them by 
the regulations of the guild. The agree- 
ment of the Guild of Exeter, dating in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, runs thus, the 
original being in Anglo-Saxon: — 
“This assembly was collected in Exe- 
ter for the love of God and for our souls’ 
need, both in regard to our health of 
life here and to the after days which 
we desire for ourselves by God’s doom. 
Now we have agreed that our meeting 
shall be thrice in the twelve months: 
once at St. Michacl’s mass; the second 
time at St. Mary’s mass, after midwinter; 
and the third time on Allhallows mass- 
day after Easter. And let each guild- 
brother have two sesters of malt, and 
cach young man one sester, and a sceat 
of honey. And let the mass-priest at 
each of our meetings sing two masses, 
one for living friends, the other for the 
departed; and each brother of common 
condition two psalters of psalms, one 
for the living and one for the dead. 
And at the death of a brother, each man 
six masses, or six psalters of psalms; 
‘and at a death cach man five pence. 
And at a house-burning, each man one 
penny. And if any one neglect the day, 
for the first time, three masses; for the 
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second, five; and at the third time let 
him have no favor, unless his neglect 
arose from sickness or his lord’s need. 
And if any one neglect his contribution 
at the proper day, let him pay twofold. 
And if any one of this brotherhood mis- 
greet another, let him make amends 
with thirty pence. Now we pray for 
the love of God that every man hold this 
meeting rightly, as we rightly have 
agreed upon it. God help us thereunto.’ 

Here we have provision for regular 
meetings to which the members must 
bring contributions of malt and honey, 
sugyesting the subsequent brewing of ale 
and luscious mead, sweet to the thirsty 
throats of the ould brethren; religious 
services with which to celebrate their 
meetings; aid in case of fires, which in 
the days of wood and thatch were com- 
mon misfortunes; relief for families at 
os penalties for default of meeting 

r of prompt payment of dues, and a 
‘acces penalty in case of unbrotherly 
treatment of amember. These features, 
or their equivalents, are to be found in 
nearly all the later guild-ordinances. 
Another guild, at Cambridge, added to 
the customary articles of association 
provision for the members’ standing by 
each other with money and man 
when occasion required. 

In looking over the collection of re- 
turns made in answer to the order of the 
Parliament of 1388, we are particularly 
struck by one fact: the presence of wom- 
en in the guilds. Out of more than five 
hundred of these organizations making 
return, only about five fail to recognize 
the membership of women. In nearly 
all of them perfect equality of the sexes 
is established. Their admission fee and 
yearly dues are the same as those of 
men, the same penalties for default or 
misbehavior are imposed, the same priy- 
ileges are granted, except that possibly 
they were not eligible to office, though 
of this there is no positive evidence one 
way or the other. They could vote for 
officers if they could not be voted for; 
no ordinances could be adopted without 
their assent as well as that of the male 
members; they wore the livery of the 
guild, marched in its processions, at-. 
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tended its feasts, and drank the festival 
ale with as little restraint as the men. 
Everywhere and in everything it was 
‘«tke bretheren and sisteren,’’ and not 
merely the brothers. Here is a fresh 
text for the advocates of the equality of 
the sexes. 

The objects of the organizations as set 
forth in answer to the questions put un- 
der this head were numerous and varied. 
Some professed no other object than ‘* to 
nourish good fellowship;’’ others were 
organized for a special purpose; whilst 
still others charged themselves with cer- 
tain works, though these were not the 
special occasion of their banding to- 
gether. The Guild of the Young Schol- 
ars of Lynn originally was formed with 
the purpose of maintaining an image of 
St. William in the parish church and 
supplying it on each festival day with 
six tapers of wax. The Poor Men’s 
Guild of Norwich was designed to ‘* help 
and amend the parish church.’? Sev- 
eral guilds of the Norfolk sea-side town 
of Wygnale were formed for the sole 
purpose of praying for all sorts of peo- 
ple, including shipmen and travelers by 
sea, and of searching for drowned breth- 
ren and burying them. The fact of 
there being five of these guilds in one 
small place is suggestive of the dangers 
of the coast in that vicinity. At York 
an organization was formed for the an- 
nual performance of the play of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘¢ in which play all man- 
ner of vices and sins were held up to 
scorn, and the virtues were held up to 
praise.’? This, like the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, was considered as a 
religious observance rather than a dra- 
matic amusement, so that, as set forth 
in the preamble to the rules, ‘‘ as those 
who remain in their sins are unable 
to eall God their father, therefore the 
brethren of the guild are, first of all, 
bound to shun company and businesses 
that are unworthy, and to keep them- 
selves to good and worthy businesses.’’ 
The Guild of the Blessed Mary, at Ches- 
terfield, was established in 1218, ‘to 
hold certain services, and the better to 
assure the liberties of the town.’? This 
must have been one of the town- soci- 
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eties that were looked on with such dis- 
favor by the raiding knights and nobles 
whose chief law was that of the strong 
hand. One guild was established for 
the promotion of minstrelsy, another 
for the ringing of the church bells, 
another for the proper keeping of the 
parish records. Whatever their original 
object, the same general features char- 
acterized the rules of them all. 

The ‘‘ bretheren and sisteren’* were 
required to be persons of good repute, 
not rioters or brawlers, or men or wom- 
en of evil life. Some of the documents 
specially and very minutely prohibit un- 
chastity in any form. Occasionally re- 
strictions as to the class admitted to 
membership are found, though in some 
the extremes of society met on the roll 
of members. The Guild of Corpus 
Christi, of York, notable for its gorgeous 
pageants and curious ‘‘ mystery plays,’’ 
was originally restricted to the clergy, 
though lay members might be admitted 
and allowed to pay the dues, but not to 
share in the management. Ultimately 
it was liberalized, both sexes were admit- 
ted, and nearly fifteen thousand names 
were at one time on its rolls. The Guild 
of St. Michael] on the Hill, Lincoln, was 
so jealous of the rich and powerful get- 
ting control, that its rules forbade any 
but those of common and middling rank 
being admitted to membership. The 
Guild of the Annunciation, Cambridge, 
was peculiar in its antipathies. No par- 
son, nor baker, nor wife, without her 
husband was already a member, could 
be admitted. The prohibition of wives 
of non-members was probably owing to 
a fear of the guild-secrets being divulged 
at home, but why parsons, and above 
all bakers, should have incurred the spe- 
cial enmity of the fraternity is an un- 
solved problem. 

Various regulations existed as to the 
manner of electing members, but how- 
ever admitted the new brother or sister 
was obliged to take the oath of brother- 
hood and obedience. In no ease could 
a new member be received except on 
one of the stated days of general meet- 
ing. The customary proceeding is set 
forth in detail in the rules of the Guild 
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of St. Katherine, Stamford. It is there 
ordained that on the Eve of St. Kather- 
ine, after evening prayers in the chapel, 
‘the alderman [master of the guild] 
and his brethren shall assemble in their 
hall, and drink, and there have courteous 
communication for the welfare of the 
said guild. And then shall be called 
forth all those that shall be admitted 
brethren or sistren of the guild; and the 
alderman shall examine them in this 
wise: ‘Sir, or sirs, be ye willing to be 
brethren among us in this guild, and 
will desire and ask it in the worship of 
Almighty God, our blessed Lady St. 
Mary, and of the holy virgin and mar- 
tyr, St. Katherine, in whose name this 
guild is founded, and in the way of 
charity?’ And by their own will they 
shall answer ‘yea’ or ‘nay.’ Then 
the alderman shall command the clerk 
to give this oath to them in form and 
manner following: ‘ This hear ye, alder- 
man; I shall true man be to God Al- 
mighty, to our Lady St. Mary, and to 
that holy virgin and martyr, St. Kather- 
ine, in whose honor and worship this 
guild is founded; and shall be obedient 
to the alderman of the guild, and to his 
successors, and come to him and to his 
brethren when I have warning, and not 
absent myself without cause reasonable. 
T shall be ready at scot and lot, and all 
my duties truly pay and do; the ordi- 
nances, constitutions, and rules, with the 
counsel of the same guild, keep, obey, 
and perform, and to my power main- 
tain, to my life’s end; so help me God 
and Holy Dame, and by this book;’ and 
then kiss the book, and be lovingly re- 
ceived with all the brethren; and then 
drink about; and after that, depart for 
that night.’’ 

Two things will be noticed in this or- 
der for making new members: the oath 
to keep ‘* the counsel ’’ or secrets of the 
brotherhood, and the drinking ceremo- 
nies. The obligation of secrecy is to be 
found in all the guilds, whether social 
or of crafts. Heavy fines were levied 
by some as penalty for revealing the 
business of the meetings. Drinking oc- 
eupied a prominent place in everything 
connected with the meetings of the fra- 
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ternities. We have seen how the oldest 
rules that have come down to us from 
Anglo-Saxon times provided for liber- 
al contributions of malt and honey for 
the festal carouse. “The Guild of St. 
Katherine, which was more largely of a 
religious character than most of these 
organizations, began proceedings with 
a general drinking, and closed with 
drinks all around. ‘The ‘ time of drink- 
** is the expression used in nearly 
every instance for the festival gathering, 
but the several guilds of each town had 
their peculiar observances and rules for 
those occasions. Thus the numerous 
guilds of Lynn agree in paying the fees 
of the officers in good home - brewed. 
The usual payment was two gallons of 
ale to the alderman, one gallon to the 
steward, whilst the clerk and dean were 
put off with a bottle each. One guild 
makes the gross amount the same, but 
distributes it differently, giving all the 
officers a gallon apiece. The Beverly 
guilds went to mass on their feast-day, 
and after service repaired first to their 
homes and then reassembled in the 
guildhall to ‘‘ eat bread and cheese and 
drink as much ale as is good for them.’’ 
That they sometimes took a little more 
ale than was good for them is indicated 
by the rule in several guild - ordinances 
that if any become unruly during the 
time of drinking they shall be compelled 
to hold in their hands for a stated period 
arod of disgrace, or pay a fine. Fall- 
ing asleep during the carousal was an 
offense held in great detestation by the 
numerous guilds of Lynn; but a. still 
greater enormity in their eyes was let- 
ting the cup stand. ‘+A hearty swig 
and pass to your neighbor’? was the 
rule of practice among the jolly ‘* breth- 
eren and sisteren’’ of the Lynn socie- 
ties, and as they sat on the long benches 
down the hall some musical brother 
probably struck up the ditty, — 
“ Bring us in no brown bread, for that is made of 
bran, 
Nor bring us in no white bread, for therein is no 
game, 
But bring us in good ale. 
Bring us in no beef, for there is many bones, 
But bring us in good ale, for that goeth down at 


once ; 
And bring us in good ale.”? 


Ine 
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The whole company of brothers and 
sisters —for all English people were 
singers in those days — would join in the 
rousing chorus, — 


‘Bring us in good ale, and bring us in good ale ; 
For our blessed Lady’s sake, bring us in good ale.” 


It was ruled, too, that none should come 
to the feasts or meetings without being 
decently attired. ‘ No one shall come 
before the alderman and guild bretheren 
or sisteren in time of drink in tabard or 
cloak, or bare-legged or bare-footed,”’ 
say the ordinances of several guilds, on 
penalty of a pennyworth of wax for the 
festal candles to be paid by each cloaked 
or tabarded or bare - legged offender. 
Whilst the members were having a jolly 
time in the guildhall, the poor without 
were not forgotten. At Stratford-on- 
Avon, two centuries and more before 
that town earned its place on the roll of 
fame by becoming the birthplace of the 
‘¢ Swan of Avon,’’ it was provided that 
every brother and sister should bring to 
the feast a great tankard — none of your 
small, pinched-up affairs, but a portly 
vessel that afforded a good many long 
pulls before the drinker could see its 
bottom. These tankards were to be 
filled with nappy ale, devoutly prayed 
over, and given to the poor. So all the 
guilds of Lynn provided that tankards 
of ale be given on feast-days ‘‘to the 
poor who most need it.’? The thought- 
ful tailors added money to a bottle of 
ale for the relief of those in distress, 
whilst brothers or sisters absent ‘in 
time of drinking,’ on account of sick- 
ness, were to be remembered, some with 
a bottle and others with a gallon of ale 
with which to comfort their hearts at 
home. But in case of shamming, the 
one who thus obtained the ale on false 
pretenses was condemned to pay half a 
bushel of barley as fine. So great was 
the love for ale that sometimes the 
brothers and sisters — for not only these 
ordinances but a great number of con- 
temporary evidences show that the wom- 
en could hold their own with the hard- 
est male heads in the way of ale-tippling 
— slipped into the ‘* ale-chamber ”’ and 
took sly draughts from the brotherhood’s 
easks. Several ordinances solemnly 
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prohibiting the entry of any unauthor- 
ized persons into the ale-chamber are 
found, and to make matters sure, every 
person was ordered to leave the place of 
the feast before the departure of the 
alderman, or master, whose duty it was 
to lock up. 

In nearly all the social guilds there 
was provision for one religious service, 
generally on the day of the patron saint 
of the organization. At these services 
wax candles were burned and offerings 
of money made, sometimes of a fixed 
sum, at others of as much as the mem- 
bers could each afford. The offerings 
were generally invested in bread, which 
was given to the poor and was washed 
down by the draughts of ale given dur- 
ing ‘*the time of drinking,’’ the same 
day or the following Sunday. Most of 
the fines exacted during the year were 
in the shape of payments ‘‘ to the wax,’’ 
being either contributions of wax or can- 
dles for the festival mass, or money to- 
wards purchasing the lights. 

An entrance fee was exacted from 
each member, sometimes of a stated 
sum, six shillings and eight pence being 
the amount most generally mentioned, 
and in other cases such as may be agreed 
upon by the candidate and the master 
of the guild, the payment being thus 
graded to the applicant’s means. As be- 
fore explained, no distinction is made 
between men and women either in the 
entrance fees or in the annual payments. 
There is one exception to this. The 
Guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary, at 
Hull, provided that if the wife of any 
brother died in her husband’s life-time, 
and he married again, ‘as is natural 
and often done,’’ the second wife shall 
become a sister of the guild without 
any fine or payment. That was an 
encouragement to widowers. The pay- 
ments were gathered by the wardens 
and deposited in a strong chest. The 
duty of collecting and keeping the funds 
was usually divided among four officers. 
Two collected the money and placed it 
in the chest; another locked the chest 
and kept the key; whilst the fourth re- 
tained the chest in his keeping. On the 
day of annual gathering the account was 
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rendered, the chest was opened with 
due ceremony, and the money counted. 
Stated sums were exacted for annual 
payments, but it was enjoined on the 
members that all should contribute ac- 
cording to their means in addition to the 
stipulated sum. * 

The money thus collected in the strong 
box was applied to various uses in time 
of need. In ease of old age or sickness, 
members of seven years’ standing, accord- 
ing to the rules of some brotherhoods, 
received a weekly allowance until re- 
covery or death. Others imposed no re- 
quirement of long membership. Those 
suffering false imprisonment were aided 
in the same way, and their cause taken 
up by the brotherhood. Those whose 
sickness or trouble was brought on by 
their own fault, folly, or dissipation were 
not entitled to help. The young who 
were able to work but unable to obtain 
employment were to be helped by the 
brethren according to their means, either 
by immediate assistance or by providing 
employment. A Chesterfield guild had a 
curious provision for the care of the sick 
or destitute members. It ordains that 
‘if any brother is sick and needs help, 
he shall have a half-penny daily from 
the common fund of the guild until he 
has got well. If any of them fall into 
poverty, they shall go, singly, on given 
days, to the houses of the bretheren, 
where each shall be courteously received, 
and there shall be given to him, as if he 
were master of the house, whatever he 
wants of meat, drink, and clothing, and 
he shall have a half-penny like those 
who are sick; and then he shall go home 
in the name of the Lord.’? The Guild 
of the Palmers of Ludlow recorded that 
‘if any member becomes a leper, or 
blind, or maimed in limb, or smitten 
with any other incurable disorder (which 
God forbid!) we wish that the goods of 
the guild shall be largely bestowed upon 
him.’? The same guild ordained that 
if any good girl of the membership, of 
marriageable age, could not have the 
means of her father either to marry or 
enter a convent, sufficient funds should 
be given her that she might make her 
choice. Whenever a member died, a 
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funeral with all proper ceremonies and 
lights was provided, and all the member- 
ship were required to be present on pain 
of heavy penalties. 

In some cases it was permitted to lend 
to a brother from the spare funds in the 
common chest on good security. In 
most instances the regulations in regard 
to repayment were liberal, the debtor 
not being hardly pressed. But a Ches- 
terfield guild shows no such liberality. 
Shylock-like, it stands upon its bond: 
‘* When any one has borrowed any 
money from the guild, either to traflic 
with or for his own use, under promise 
to repay it on a given day, and he does 
not repay it, though three times warned, 
he shall be put under suspension, de- 
nunciation, and excommunication, — all 
contradiction, cavil, and appeal aside, — 
until he shall have wholly paid it. If he 
has been sick, the claim of the guild 
must be the first to be satisfied. And 
if he dies intestate, his goods shall be 
held bound to the guild, to pay what is 
owing to it, and shall not be touched or 
sequestrated until full payment has been 
made to the guild.’? After that it is re- 
freshing to come across the provision in 
like ease of the Guild of St. Benedict, 
of Lincoln: ‘*If he cannot repay, let 
him keep it as a free gift.’’ 

No money was permitted to be wasted 
in lawsuits unless by express consent 
of the master and the brethren. In 
some of the brotherhoods no member 
was allowed to give pledge or become 
surety for another in any plea or suit, 
without similar consent. No new stat- 
utes or ordinances were to be made ex- 
cept on meeting-day and with the assent 
of all the brotherhood, and in several 
instances there is a prohibition of any 
ordinances against the king’s right or 
common law. All quarrels must be laid 
before the wardens for arbitration. In 
case one of the parties to the quarrel 
was contumacious after the award, he 
must be expelled, and the other defend- 
ed with the whole power of the guild 
‘¢ against the rebel and unbuxom.”’ 

All the brethren and sisters of a guild 
were to have one livery suit a year, paid 
for by themselves, and not to be sold to 
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others within the year, nor then until 
after alteration. The men’s suit was to 
be of cloak and hood and the women’s 
of hood, all to be of uniform color. 

In these days when the doctrines of 
spiritualism have revived the old belief 
in ghost - raising, one ordinance of the 
Guild of the Palmers of Ludlow has a 
curious interest. It reads, ‘* If any man 
wishes, as is common, to keep night- 
watches with the dead, this will be al- 
lowed, on the condition that he neither 
ealls up ghosts, nor makes any mocker- 
ies of the body or its good name, nor 
does any other scandal of the kind; lest, 
by such scandals, the discipline of the 
church may be brought into contempt, 
and the great Judge may be provoked to 
heavier vengeance, who ought rather, by 
reason of the sins of the people, to be 
asked for love and merey. And never 
shall any women, unless of the house- 
hold of the dead, keep such a night- 
watch.’? What would Sairey Gamp and 
Betsey Prig do under such an order? 

In most of the guilds an important feat- 
ure of the regulations was that concern- 
ing the annual procession or pageant. 
The Guild of Corpus Christi, at York, 
has already been referred to as estab- 
lished with especial reference to the an- 
nual pageant in honor of the real pres- 
ence. Other guilds, of various descrip- 
tions, united with this one in its annual 
pageant and vied with it in splendor of 
display. The local records of York show 
that on one occasion, in the year 1415, 
no less than ninety - six organizations 
joined in the procession, and fifty-four 
distinct pageants were prepared and pre~- 
sented by the craft guilds, while ten 
guilds carried blazing torches to make 
the show more glorious. Eleven of the 
fifty - four pageants had their subjects 
taken from the Old Testament, the re- 
mainder being taken from the New Tes- 
tament. The Guild of St. Elene, at 
Beverly, provided that on the festival of 
St. Elene there should be a procession 
of the brethren and sisters in livery, with 
a boy dressed as a queen, to represent 
the saint, and before him should go two 
old men, one bearing a cross and the 
other a shovel, to typify the finding of 
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the cross by St. Helena, or St. Elene, as 
she was called in the guild-ordinances. 
By the rules of another Beverly guild 
the brethren and sisters were to march 
in procession on the festival of the Pu- 
rification with a pageant of the Virgin. 
The ‘‘ stage direction ’’ for this pageant, 
made in 1355, is so quaint that it may be 
well to reproduce it in full: — 

‘‘ Every year, on the feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Mary, all the 
bretheren and shall meet to- 
gether in a fit and appointed place, away 
from the church; and there one of the 
guild shallbe clad in comely fashion as a 
queen, like to the glorious Virgin Mary, 
having what may seem a son in her 
arms; and two others shall be clad like 
to Joseph and Simeon; and two shall 
go as angels, carrying a candle-bearer, 
on which shall be twenty-four thick wax 
lights. With these and other great lights 
borne before them, and with much music 
and gladness, the pageant Virgin with 
her son, and Joseph and Simeon, shall 
go in procession to the church. And all 
the sisteren of the guild shall follow the 
Virgin, and afterwards all the bretheren; 
and each of them shall carry a wax light 
weighing half a pound. And they shall 
go two and two, slowly pacing to the 
ehurch; and when they have got there, 
the pageant Virgin shall offer her son to 
Simeon at the high altar; and all the 
sisteren and bretheren shall offer their 
wax lights, together with a penny each. 
And all this having been solemnly done, 
they shall all go home again with glad- 
The ordinance carefully pre- 
scribes that after the procession and 
dinner at their homes ‘‘the bretheren 
and sisteren shall meet together, and 
shall eat bread and cheese and drink 
ale, rejoicing in the Lord, in praise of 
the glorious Virgin Mary.’’ Nothing 
could be done in those days unless washed 
down with ale. One of the oddest of 
demonstrations on the annual festival 
was that of the Guild of St. Martin, at 
Stamford. The return of 1889 from 
this guild says that by custom beyond 
reach of memory a bull was hunted by 
dogs on St. Martin’s Day, and when 
caught sold, after which the brethren 
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and sisters sat down to feast, with the 
invariable accompaniment of ale in plen- 
tiful supply. 

Besides the special objects for which 
the several guilds were originally found- 
ed, and the obligations incurred to their 
members, many of these organizations 
charged themselves with other duties. 
Thus the Guild Merchant of Coventry 
kept four chaplains, supported thirty- 
one men and women unable to get their 
living, and maintained a lodging-house 
with thirteen beds, a governor, and 
women to wash the feet of the poor folk 
lodged free when going through the land 
on pilgrimage or other work of charity. 
Many of the guilds charged themselves 
with the assistance of pilgrims, or sent 
pilgrims to represent them at famous 
shrines. In York, beds and attendance 
for poor strangers were provided; alms- 
houses were maintained in Birmingham; 
money and provisions were distributed 
to the poor; some took certain highways 
under their charge and kept them in re- 
pair; town walls and bridges were kept 
in good condition; churches were mend- 
ed and beantified; schools were estab- 
lished, and school-masters paid. 

The picture of the social guilds pre- 
sented to us in the reports of themselves 
to the Parliament of Richard II. is that 
of organizations of middle-class citizens, 
based mainly on the principle of good- 
fellowship and mutual assistance, whose 
members went to church on the festival 
day even if they were not due attendants 
on other Sundays and holy days, and 
then had a jolly time, men and women 
together, over the ale-cup. They helped 
each other when sick or distressed, buried 
their dead with due solemnities, stood 
by each other when in any way wronged, 
never forgot in their feastings the claims 
of the poor, and did what other good 
work lay in their way and was in their 
power. The social guilds survived the 
civil strife that overthrew Richard IT. 
and lasted through the reign of his sue- 
cessor. They were unshaken by the 
French wars of Henry V. They were 
not drowned out in the rivers of blood 
that flowed in the disastrous Wars of the 
Roses, though their jollity must have 
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greatly decreased in those troublous 
times. They recovered during the qui- 
eter reign of Henry VII., but were utter- 
ly crushed at the same time with many 
of the craft guilds when Henry VILL, un- 
der pretense of necessity ‘ for the main- 
tenance of these present wars,’ seized 
on their moneys and other properties and 
took them for the use of the king. 

In their leading characteristics the 
eraft guilds were similar to those just 
described. Their organization was the 
same, and the rules of government and 
arrangement for benefits were generally 
of like character. There were the same 
provisions for meetings and the annual 
pageants, the same regulations for the 
collection and care of the moneys and 
other properties of the body, in general 
a like liberality with regard to the admis- 
sion of women, and with scarcely an ex- 
ception an equal appreciation of the mer- 
its of ale. ‘The additional features were 
the special rules for the management of 
each ‘‘ mystery ’’? or craft. These pre- 
sent a curious similarity, in some re- 
spects, to the rules of modern trade- 
unions, but in others differ widely, not to 
the advantage of the modern organiza- 
tion in comparison. It was forbidden in 
some crafts for a craftsman belonging to 
a guild to work with a non-member so 
long as a member remained unemployed. 
The number of apprentices was limited, 
the maximum being determined in each 
place by the decision of the guild or its 
officers. In some cases the power of a 
eraft guild was such that no craftsman 
was permitted to remain in the town 
unless he was a member. Here we have 
the principles of modern trade-unionism, 
as the public are occasionally made ac- 
quainted with them through a strike and 
the exposition of the circumstances caus- 
ing it. On the other hand, the rules of 
the old craft guilds enjoined the per- 
formance of good, honest work, strict 
faithfulness to the obligations resting on 
employer and employed towards each 
other, whether as master and servant 
or workman and customer. Complaints 
from any party in this regard were heard 
by the chief oflicers of the guild, and the 
injustice was redressed. Strict honesty 
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enjoined, the detection of the smallest 
theft being sufficient for expulsion. Run- 
away apprentices were to be returned, 
and those harboring or employing them 
were subjected to heavy fines. The 
workmen were to be paid in money, and 
not in ‘* truck’? or ‘* orders,’’ as is even 
now sometimes the case. Good tools 
were to be used and honest materials 
employed in any work; “scamping,” such 
as is now too common, was strictly for- 
bidden. ‘The officers of the guild had 
power to make examinations of tools and 
materials when any doubts arose. When 
the craftsman failed in the payment of 
his dues or fines, or in any other way 
beeame delinquent, his tools could be 
seized by the officials and held, or sold 
in case of continued refusal or neglect 
to make sa‘isfaction. 
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The original principle of the eraft 
guild was a community of interest be- 
tween all members of the craft, whether 
employer or employed. The struggle 
between capital and Jabor had not then 
begun, because few of the craft masters 
were capitalists, the greater number 
working with their journeymen and ap- 
prentices. In time the masters grew 
rich, a gap appeared between them and 
their hired workmen, which gradually 
widened, and at last the journeymen and 
apprentices were shut out from mem- 
bership of the craft euilds and formed 
organizations of their own. The eraft 
guilds became more like the employers’ 
associations of to-day, and the journey- 
mens’ associations and apprentices’ clubs 
took their place as the ante-types of the 
nineteenth century labor unions. 

J. H. A. Bone. 


OUR LAST YEAR IN THE 


THREE years ago,! having submitted 
to the public a few sketches of bush life, 
being the result of our first year’s ex- 
perience as settlers on the ‘‘ free-grant 
lands’* of Muskoka, I spoke in the con- 
cluding one in a tone of mingled hope 
and fear as to the result of our efforts 
to make bush farming succeed without 
capital, and without even the means of 
living comfortably while trying the ex- 
periment. It is needless to say to those 
who know anything of Muskoka that the 
misgivings were fully realized, and that 
the hopes proved mere illusions and 
melted imperceptibly away, as those airy 
fabrics too often do. 

The autumn of 1873 saw the break- 
ing up of our little colony, in the final 
departure from the bush of my dear child 
Mrs. C , and her family. My son- 
in-law, Mr. C , soon found his bush 
farming as wearisome and unprofitable 


1 See the March and April numbers of The At- 
lantic Monthly, 1874. 
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as we did ourselves. Having formerly 
taken his degree of B. A. at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and his wishes hay- 
ing long tended to the church as a pro- 
fession, there was nothing stood between 
him and ordination but a little read- 
ing up in classics and theology, which 
he accomplished with the assistance of 
his kind friend, the Church of England 
clergyman at Bracebridge. He was or- 
dained by the Bishop of Toronto in Oc- 
tober, 1873, and was at once appointed 
to a distant parish. Our parting was 
most painful, but it was so obviously for 
the good of the dear ones leaving us 
that we struggled to repress all selfish 
regrets, and J, in particular, heartily 
thanked God that even a portion of the 
family had escaped from the misvries 
of bush life. Our small community be- 
ing so greatly lessened in number, the 
monoteny of our lives was much in- 
creased. None but they who have ex- 
perienced it can ever realize the utter 
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weariness and isolation of the backwoods. 
The daily recurrence of the same labori- 
ous tasks, the want of time for mental 
culture, the absence of congenial inter- 
course with one’s fellow-creatures, the 
many hours of unavoidable solitude, the 
dreary unbroken silence of the immense 
forest which closes round the small clear- 
ings like a belt of iron, —all these things 
ere long press down the most buoyant 
spirit, and superinduce a kind of dull 
despair from which I have suffered for 
months at atime. In conversation once 
with my daughter-in-law, who was often 
unavoidably left alone for the whole day, 
we mutually agreed that there were times 
when the sense of loneliness became so 
dreadful that had a bear jumped in at 
the window, or the house taken fire, or 
a hurricane blown down the farm build- 
ings, we should have been tempted to 
rejoice and to hail the excitement as a 
boon. And yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, I dreaded above all things visits 
from our neighbors. It is true they sel- 
dom came out, but when they did every 
one of them would have considered it a 
want of kindness not to prolong their vis- 
it for many hours. Harassed as I was 
with never-ceasing anxiety, and much 
occupied with my correspondence and 
other writing, I found such visits an in- 
tolerable nuisance, particularly as after 
a little friendly talk about household 
matters, knitting, ete., where we met as 
it were on common ground, there was 
invariably a prolonged silence which it 
required frantic efforts on my part to 
break, so as to prevent my guest’s feeling 
awkward and uncomfortable. In my 
estimation of the merits and agreeable 
conversation of my neighbors IT made 
one great exception. Our nearest neigh- 
bor was an intelligent Englishman who 
lived a lonely bachelor life, which in 
his rare intervals of rest from hard la- 
bor he greatly solaced by reading. We 
lent him all our best books and English 
newspapers, and should have been glad 
to see him oftener, but he was so afraid 
of intruding that he seldom came ex- 
cept to return or change his books. At 
such times we had much really pleasant 
conversation, and often a stirring discus- 
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sion on some public topic of the day, or 
it might be a particular reign in Cassell’s 
History of England, or a play of Shake- 
speare, both of which voluminous works 
he was reading through. He had been 
head shopman in a large grocer’s in En- 
gland, and was slightly democratic in 
his opinions; my tendencies being in the 
opposite direction, we differed suflicient- 
ly to prevent conversation becoming dull. 
A more well-conducted, hard-working, 
abstemious, and trustworthy man I have 
seldom known, and we got to consider 
him quite in the light of a friend. 

The autumn and winter of 1873 passed 
away with no more remarkable event 
than our first patch of fall wheat be- 
ing sown, from which in a burst of tem- 
porary enthusiasm we actually expected 
to have sufficient flour for the bread of 
the ensuing winter. The following year 
we by no means slackened in our ef- 
forts to improve the land and make it 
profitable; but we found that though 
our expenses increased, our means did 
not. The more land we cleared, the 
more the want of money to crop and cul- 
tivate it became apparent, the labor of 
one individual being quite insufficient 
for the purpose. To remedy this want 
my son resolved to do what was a com- 
mon practice in the settlement, go out to 
work for his neighbors, receiving from 
them ‘return work’? instead of any 
other payment. The only difficulty when 
they came to us was the providing suffi- 
cient food, even of the commonest kind, 
for hungry men engaged in logging; but 
even this we managed in the first half of 
the year. This appeared to be a year 
of general want in our settlement, for 
when our dear companion came home 
from his day of outside toil, our usual 
question was, ‘* Well, dear, What did 
you have for dinner? ’’ and the reply 
was sure to be, ‘* Oh, bread and treacle 
and tea,’’ or, ‘* porridge and potatoes;’’ 
and this in the houses of the better class 
of settlers, many of whom were noted for 
always putting the best they had before 
any neighbors working for them. In 
fact there was so little of the circulating 
medium in the place that all buying and 
selling was conducted in the most prim- 
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itive style of barter. A settler having 
hay, corn, or cattle to sell was obliged 
to take other commodities in exchange; 
and more than once when we wanted 
some indispensable work done, my son, 
finding that we could in no way provide 
a money payment, would look over his 
tools or farm implements, and sometimes 
even his clothes, and part with whatever 
could possibly be spared. We suffered 
at intervals this year more severely from 
the want of money than we had ever 
done, and had even long spells of act- 
ual hunger and want, which I trust have 
prepared us all to feel for the remainder 
of our lives a more full and perfect sym- 
pathy with our destitute fellow-creatures. 
I have mentioned our fall wheat. Alas 
for all human expectations, when it came 
to be threshed in the autumn of this 
year, it was found to have been ‘“ win- 
ter killed,”’ that is, it had been frozen 
and thawed so often before the winter 
snow of the year before had finally cov- 
ered it that the grain was small, shriv- 
eled, withered, and unfit for anything 
but feeding poultry. 

The work of this year appeared to us 
all harder than ever, and my eldest son’s 
health and strength were evidently on 
the decline. Nevertheless, nearly every 
day he did the work of two men, as in 
addition to the cultivation of the land he 
had to chop all the fire-wood for daily 
use, to draw the water, and to do various 
jobs more or less fatiguing to insure any- 
thing like comfort to the family. He 
became so attenuated and cadaverous 
looking that we often told him he could 
make his fortune on any stage as the lean 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. It was 
with scarcely suppressed anguish that 
night after night we saw him so fatigued 
and worn out as to be hardly able to per- 
form his customary ablutions before sit- 
ting down to the writing and reading 
with which he invariably concluded the 
day, and which was the only thing link- 
ing us all to our happier life in former 
times. Indeed, both my sons, in spite 
of hard work and scanty food, contrived 
to keep up a little reading and study, 
and even to write occasional articles for 
our local paper which showed an apti- 
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tude for higher pursuits than bush farm- 
ing. Both of them at times worked for 
and with each other, which was a most 
pleasant arrangement. At this time my 
youngest son was going through, on his 
own farm, the same struggles as our- 
selves, and was, I am bound to say, in 
every respect as hard-working and ener- 
getic as his elder brother. His family 
was fast increasing, as he had now two 
little boys in addition to the one we had 
charge of, and before the end of the 
year he was thankful to accept the sit- 
uation of schoolmaster at Allensville, 
which added forty pounds a year to his 
slender means. It was on one occasion 
when he was working on our land with 
his brother, and when four other men 
were giving my son ‘‘ return work ’’ by 
logging a large piece of ground near 
the house, having brought their oxen 
with them, that we had half an hour 
of the delicious excitement of which my 
daughter-in-law and myself had talked 
so calmly some time before. It was a 
bright, sunny day, and my daughter and 
myself were busily engaged in cooking a 
substantial dinner for our working party, 
when, chancing to look up, my daughter 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mamma! is that sunlight 
or fire shining through the roof?’ Tran 
out directly and saw that the shingles 
below the chimney were well alight and 
beginning to blaze up. Calling out to 
my daughter in passing, I flew to the end 
of the house and screamed out ‘ Fire! 
fire!’?’ in a voice which my sons after- 
wards laughingly assured me must have 
been heard at the post-oflice three miles 
off. It had the effect, however, of bring- 
ing the whole party to our assistance in a 
few seconds; they were met by my daugh- 
ter with two buckets of water, which 
she had promptly procured from the well. 
My two sons were immediately on the 
roof, one with an axe to cut away the 
burning shingles, the other with water 
handed up by the men to keep the fire 
from spreading. In ten minutes all dan- 
ger was over, but it left us rather fright- 
ened and nervous, and I must confess 
that I never again wished for excitement 
of the same dangerous kind. 

In the summer of this year I went to 
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Bracebridge on a visit to my daughter, 
Mrs. C , whose husband had lately 
been appointed by his bishop resident 
Church of England minister in that place, 
a change very agreeable to him, as he 
was well known and much liked and es- 
teemed by the inhabitants. When I left 
the bush to go into Bracebridge it was 
with the full intention of never return- 
ing to it, and all my family considered 
my visit to Mrs. C a farewell visit 
before leaving for England. I had made 
great exertions to get from my kind 
lawyer and a friend an advance of sufli- 
cient money to take one of us back to 
the dear ‘‘ old country,’’ and all agreed 
that I should go first, as I was confident 
that my personal solicitations would soon 
secure the means of bringing back at 
least my eldest son and daughter, who, 
being the only unmarried ones of the 
family, were my constant companions. 
Having unfortunately for my plans, but 
quite unavoidably, made use of part of 
the money to leave things tolerably com- 
fortable in the bush, I waited anxiously 
till the deficit could be made up, which 
I fully hoped would soon be the case, 
by literary work. But my projects all 
failed, and disappointment, anxiety, and 
the burning heat of the weather gave 
me a very severe attack of illness, which 
left me so weak, fecble, and completely 
crushed that I was thankful to send for 
my son and to go back ignominiously to 
the hateful bush. 

The year wore slowly away and Christ- 
mas Eve came at last. The snow had 
fallen in such immense quantities that 
the roads weré nearly impassable from 
the deep drifts. Our worthy friend, 
Mr. A , Was away at the lochs, eight 
miles off, where he had taken a job of 
work, and we therefore felt pretty sure 
that he could not pay us his customary 
Christmas visit. We felt almost thank- 
ful, much as we liked him, for we had 
been literally without a penny for more 
than two months, and all our provision 
for Christmas festivities consisted of a 
plenty of potatoes and a small modicum 
of flour. 

But we were not to escape the humil- 
iation of having an invited guest and 
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nothing to set before him. Long after 
dark a well-known knock at the door 
announced Mr. A , who came for the 
key of his house, of which we always had 
charge, and who had walked the whole 
way from the lochs to be with us, over 
roads deep in snow and dangerous from 
the drifts at either side, which were so 
many pitfalls for unwary travelers. We 
welcomed him and made him drink some 
hot tea, a needful refreshment after his 
coldand weary tramp of six hours. When 
he was gone we resolved ourselves into 
a committee of ways and means, but 
as nothing could be done to alter the 
state of affairs, and as there was obvious- 
ly a ludicrous side to the question, we 
laughed heartily and went to bed. Hav- 
ing edificd the public with an account of 
our first Christmas dinner in the bush, I 
am irresistibly tempted to give the de- 
tails of the last, which certainly did not 
show much improvement in our finances. 
On Christmas morning of 1875 we very 
early heard a joyous shout, and saw dear 
Cc advancing with two very small 
salt herrings (the last of his stock) dan- 
gling triumphantly in one hand, and a 
huge vegetable marrow in the other, 
these articles being the only addition he 
could make to our Christmas dinner, 
which for the three previous years he had 
been mainly instrumental in providing. 
What could we do but langh and cheer- 
fully accept the situation? C prom- 
ised to bring his wife and the two ba- 
bies down on the ox-sleigh as early as 
possible. We borrowed some butter from 
our friend Mr. A , who had a stock 
of it, and sent for him before dinner, 
fearing that delicacy would prevent his 
coming, as he could too well guess the 
state of the larder. Our guests assem- 
bled and dinner time arrived. I served 
up a large and savory dish of vegetable 
marrow mashed with potatoes, well but- 
tered, peppered, and salted, and baked in 
the oven— in short a very novel kind of 
pie; the two herrings carefully cooked, 
and a steaming dish of potatoes, which 
with tea made up a repast we much en- 
joyed. When tea time came my daugh- 
ter, who had cheated herself for the good 
of the community, supplied us with re- 
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lays of ‘¢dumpers,’? which met with 
universal approbation. 

In compliment to our guest, Mr, A ; 
we had all put on what my boys jocose- 
ly term our ‘* Sunday - go - to - meeting 
clothes,’? and I was really glad that the 
grubs of such untold weary weeks past, 
upon this day, at least, actually turned 
into butterflies. Cinderella’s transfor- 
mations were not more complete. My 
daughter became at once the elegant 
young woman she had always been con- 
sidered; my sons, stepping back into 
their gentlemanly clothes, threw off the 
care-worn look of working-day fatigue, 
and were again distinguished and good- 
looking young men; and as to my pretty 
daughter-in-law, I have left her till the 
last that I may have the pleasure of say- 
ing that I never saw her look more lovely. 
She wore a pale silk dress, had delicate 
lace and bright ribbons floating about 
her, a gold locket and chain and sundry 
pretty ornaments, relies of girlish days, 
and to crown all, her beautiful hair flow- 
ing over her shoulders. I thought sev- 
eral times that afternoon, as I watched 
her caressing first one and then another 
of her three baby boys, that a painter 
might have been proud to sketch the 
pretty group, and to add, at his fancy, 
gorgeous draperies, antique vases, and 
beautiful flowers, instead of the rough, 
coarse belongings of a log-house. I no- 
ticed that on this Christmas Day no at- 
tempt was made at singing; not even our 
favorite hymns were proposed; in fact, 
the year had been so brimful of misfort- 
unes and miseries that I think none of 
our hearts were attuned to melody. Ah, 
dear reader, it takes long chastening 
before we can meekly drink the cup of 
affliction, and say from the heart ‘ Thy 
will be done!*? Our party broke up 
early, as the babies and their mother 
had to be got into the ox-sleigh, smoth- 
ered with warm wraps, and taken home 
before the light of the short winter day 
had quite vanished. In parting we all 
agreed that we had passed a few hours 
very pléasantly. 

Very different was our fare on New 
Year’s Day of 1875; a sumptuous wild 
turkey, which we roasted, having been 
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provided for us by the kindness of one 
whom we must ever look upon in the 
light of a dear friend. The “ gentle- 
manly Canadian,’’ mentioned by me in 
my bush reminiscences, read my papers 
and at once guessed at the authorship. 
Being on an election tour with his friend 
Mr. Pardee, and coming to Muskoka, he 
procured a guide and found us out in the 
bush. Ie stayed but a short time, but 
the very sight of his pleasant, friendly- 
face did us good for days. Finding that 
Thad never seen a wild turkey from the 
prairies he asked leave to send me one, 
and did not forget his promise, sending a 
beautiful bird which was meant for our 
Christmas dinner, but owing to delays 
at Bracebridge it only reached us in time 
for New Year’s Day, which brings me to 
an era of important family changes. 

I began the year with more of hope- 
fulness and pleasure than I had known 
for a long time. My determination that 
1875 should see us clear of the bush had 
long been fixed, and I felt that as I 
brought unconquerable energy and the 
efforts of a strong will to bear upon the 
project it was sure to be successful. I had 
no opposition now to dread from my dear 
companions; both my son and daughter 
were as weary as myself of our long-con- 
tinued and hopeless struggles; my son’s 
health and strength, as [ have before in- 
timated, were visibly decreasing; he had 
already spent more than three years of 
the very prime of his life in work harder 
than a common laborer’s, and with no 
better result than the very uncertain pros- 
pect of a bare living at the end of many 
more years of drudgery, while his un- 
doubted capacity fitted him for higher 
employments. It was better for him to 
begin the world again, even at the age of 
thirty-two years, than to continue bury- 
ing himself alive. We had long looked 
upon bush fife in the light of exile toa 
penal settlement, without even the con- 
vict’s chance of a ticket of leave. These 
considerations nerved me for the disa- 
greeable task of getting money from En- 
gland for our removal, in which, thanks to 
the unwearied kindness of the friends I 
have before mentioned, I succeeded, and 
very early in the year we began to make 
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preparations for our final departure. It 
required the stimulus of hope to enable 
us to bear the discomforts of our last two 
months’ residence in the bush. After 
the turn of the year immense quantities 
of snow continued to fall, and we were 
closely encircled by walls of ice and snow 
fully five feet in depth. The labor of 
keeping paths open to the different farm 
buildings was immense, and the unavoid- 
able task of cutting away the superin- 
cumbent ice and snow from the different 
roofs was one of danger as well as toil. 
I was told that we were passing through 
an exceptional winter, and I believe it, 
as long after we were in Bracebridge the 
snow continued to fall, and even so late 
as the middle of May a heavy snow-storm 
spread its white mantle on the earth and 
hid it from view for many hours. 

The last day at length arrived; we 
sat for the last time by our log-fire, we 
looked for the last time on the familiar 
landseape, and I, at least, felt not one 
pang of regret. I cling fondly to the 
friends I love, to my animals, and even 
to places where I have lived; and in 
quitting France I could have cried over 
every shrub and flower in my beloved 
garden. How great, then, must have 
been my unhappiness, and how I must 
have hated my bush life, when my only 
feeling at leaving it forever was joy at 
my escape! The roads were so danger- 
ous for horses, and so many accidents 
had occurred, that my son had the great- 
est difficulty in hiring a wagon and team 
for our own use; all our heavy baggage 
had been conveyed to Bracebridge on 
ox-sleighs. He succeeded at last, and 
the afternoon of the 2d of March saw 
our exodus begin. My son and the 
driver carefully spread our softest bed- 
ding, blankets, and pillows on a layer 
of hay at the bottom of the wagon, and 
on these my daughter and myself re- 
clined at our ease with our dear little 
boy between us. My favorite cat, Tibbs, 
of Atlantic Monthly celebrity, was in a 
warm basket before me, and her com- 
panion, Tamkins (a legacy from Mrs. 
C when she left the bush), secure- 
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ly tied up in a bag, slept on my lap the 
whole way; my son sat with the driver, 
and Jack, our black dog, ran alongside. 
We slept that night at Utterson, and 
next morning went on to Bracebridge, 
where my son had secured for me a small 
road-side house. When we were tolera- 
bly settled he started for Toronto and 
Montreal in search of employment, tak- 
ing with him many excellent letters of 
introduction. In Montreal he was most 
kindly and hospitably weleomed by two 
dear friends, ladies who came out with 
us from England, who received him into 
their pleasant home, introduced him to 
a large circle of friends, and did much 
by their kindness to restore his shattered 
health. Eventually, finding nothing suit- 
able in either place, he decided to go 
on the survey, his name having been put 
down by our kind friend, Mr. G , of 
Sarnia (the donor of the wild turkey), 
on the staff appointed by government to 
survey the district of Parry Sound. Se- 
vere illness of our little boy, followed by 
illness of my own which still continues, 
was my welcome to Bracebridge; but 
still I rejoice daily that our bush life is 
forever over. 


Here I finally drop the curtain on our 
domestic history and make but a few 
parting observations. I am far from 
claiming undue sympathy for my indi- 
vidual case, which is too probably one 
among many, but would fain deter others 
of my class, and especially elderly peo- 
ple, from breaking up their comfortable 
homes and following an ignis fatuus in 
the shape of emigration to a distant land. 
I went into the bush of Muskoka strong 
and healthy, full of life and energy, and 
quite as enthusiastic as the youngest of 
our party. I left it with hopes com- 
pletely crushed, and with health so hope- 
lessly shattered from hard work, lifting 
heavy weights, and, I may add, unceas- 
ing anxiety, that I am now a helpless 
invalid, entirely confined by the doctor’s 
orders to my bed and my sofa, with not 
the remotest chance of ever leaving them 
for a more active life. 

HH. B. K. 
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A ROSARY OF SONNETS. 


Vature. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
. Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Searce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


Il. 


In the Churchyard at Tarrytown. 


Here lies the gentle humorist, who died 
In the bright Indian Summer of his fame! 
A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 
Here in the autumn of his days he came, 
But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
How sweet a life was his; how sweet a death! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 
Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


Hil. 


Eliot’s Oak. 


Tuov ancient oak! whose myriad leaves are loud 
With sounds of unintelligible speech, 
Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach, 
Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd; 
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With some mysterious gift of tongues endowed, 
Thou speakest a different dialect to each; 
To me a language that no man can teach, 
Of a lost race, long vanished like a cloud. 
For underneath thy shade, in days remote, 
Seated like Abraham at eventide 
Beneath the oaks of Mamre, the unknown 
Apostle of the Indians, Eliot, wrote 
His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten, save by thee alone. 


IV. 


The Descent of the Muses. ' 


Nrnze sisters, beautiful in form and face, 
Came from their convent on the shining heights 
Of Pierus, the mountain of delights, 
To dwell among the people at its base. 

Then seemed the world to change. All time and space, 
Splendor of cloudless days and starry nights, 
And men and manners, and all sounds and sights, 
Had a new meaning, a diviner grace. 

Proud were these sisters, but were not too proud 
To teach in schools of little country towns 
Science and song, and all the arts that please; 

So that while housewives span, and farmers ploughed, 
Their comely daughters, clad in homespun gowns, 
Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 


Ns 


Venice. 


Wuire swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds, 
As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest! 
White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden pistils with their seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest! 
White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 
I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


XXiI. 


There is a pretty public walk at 
Poitiers, laid out upon the crest of the 
high hill around which the little city 
clusters, planted with fine trees and look- 
ing down upon the fertile fields in which 
the old English princes fought for their 
right and held it. Newman paced up 
and down this quiet promenade for the 
greater part of the next day, and let his 
eyes wander over the historic prospect; 
but he would have been sadly at a loss 
to tell you afterwards whether the latter 
was made up of coal-fields or of vine- 
yards. He was wholly given up to his 
grievance, of which reflection by no 
means diminished the weight. He feared 
that Madame de Cintré was irretrieva- 
bly lost; and yet, as he would have said 
himself, he didn’t see his way clear to 
giving her up. He found it impossible 
to turn his back upon Fleuriéres and its 
inhabitants; it seemed to him that some 
germ of hope or reparation must lurk 
there somewhere, if he could only reach 
his arm out far enough to pluck it. It 
was as if he had his hand on a door- 
knob and were closing his clenched fist 
upon it: he had thumped, he had called, 
he had pressed the door with his pow- 
erful knee and shaken it with all his 
strength, and dead, damning silence had 
answered him. And yet something held 
him there,—something hardened the 
grasp of his fingers. Newman’s satis- 
faction had been too intense, his whole 
plan too deliberate and mature, his pros- 
pect of happiness too rich and compre- 
hensive, for this fine moral fabric to 
crumble at a stroke: The very founda- 
tion seemed fatally injured, and yet he 
felt a stubborn desire still to try to save 
the edifice. He was filled with a sorer 
sense of wrong than he had ever known, 
or than he had supposed it possible he 
should know. To accept his injury and 
walk away without looking behind him 
was a stretch of good- nature of which 


he found himself incapable. He looked 
behind him intently and continually, and 
what he saw there did not assuage his 
resentment. He saw himself trustful, 
generous, liberal, patient, easy, pocket- 
ing frequent irritation and furnishing un- 
limited modesty. To have eaten hum- 
ble pie, to have been snubbed and pat- 
ronized and satirized and have consent- 
ed to take it as one of the conditions of 
the bargain, —to have done this, and 
done it all for nothing, surely gave one a 
right to protest. And to be turned off 
because one was a commercial person! 
As if he had ever talked or dreamt of 
the commercial since his connection with 
the Bellegardes began, —as if he had 
made the least circumstance of the com- 
mercial, — as if he would not have con- 
sented to confound the commercial fifty 
times a day, if it might have increased 
by a hair’s breadth the chance of the 
Bellegardes’ not playing him a trick! 
Granted that being commercial was fair 
ground for having a trick played upon 
one, how little they knew about the class 
so designated and its enterprising way 
of not standing upon trifles! It was in 
the light of his injury that the weight 
of Newman’s past endurance seemed 
so heavy; his actual irritation had not 
been so great, merged as it was in his ~ 
vision of the cloudless blue that over- 
arched his immediate wooing. But now 
his sense of outrage was deep, rancorous, 
and ever present; he felt that he was a 
cood fellow wronged. As for Madame 
de Cintré’s conduct, it struck him with 
a kind of awe, and the fact that he was 
powerless to understand it or feel the 
reality of its motives only deepened the 
force with which he had attached him- 
self to her. He had never let the fact of 
her Catholicism trouble him; Catholicism 
to him was nothing but a name, and to 
express a mistrust of the form in which 
her religious feelings had molded them- 
selves would have seemed to him on his 
own part a rather pretentious affectation 
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of Protestant zeal. If such superb white 
flowers as that could bloom in Catholic 
soil, the soil was not insalubrious. But 
it was one thing to be a Catholic, and 
another to turn nun—on your hands! 
There was something lugubriously comic- 
al in the way Newman’s thoroughly con- 
temporaneous optimism was confronted 
with this dusky old-world expedient. ‘To 
see a woman made for him and for 
motherhood to his children juggled away 
in this tragic travesty, —it was a thing 
to rub one’s eyes over, a nightmare, an 
illusion, a hoax. But the hours passed 
away without disproving the thing, and 
leaving him only the after-sense of the 
vehemence with which he had embraced 
Madame de Cintré. He remembered her 
words and her looks; he turned them 
over and tried to shake the mystery out 
of them and to infuse them with an en- 
durable meaning. What had she meant 
by her feeling being a kind of religion ? 
Tt was the religion simply of the family 
laws, the religion of which her implaca- 
ble little mother was the high priestess. 
Twist the thing about as her generosity 
would, the one certain fact was that they 
had used force against her. Ter gener- 
osity had tried to screen them, but New- 
man’s heart rose into his throat at the 
thought that they should go scot-free. 
The twenty-four hours wore them- 
selves away, and the next morning New- 
man sprang to his feet with the resolu- 
tion to return to Fleuri¢res and demand 
another interview with Madame de Belle- 
garde and her son. THe lost no time in 
putting it into practice. As he rolled 
swiftly over the excellent road in the 
little caléche furnished him at the inn at 
Poitiers, he drew forth, as it were, from 
the very safe place in his mind to which 
he had consigned it, the last information 
siven him by poor Valentin. Valentin 
had told him he could do something with 
it, and Newman thought it would be well 
to have it at hand. This was of course 
not the first time, lately, that Newman 
had given it his attention. It was in- 
formation in the rough, —it was dark 
and puzzling; but Newman was neither 
helpless nor afraid. Valentin had evi- 
dently meant to put him in possession 
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of a powerful instrument, though he could 
not be said to have placed the handle 
very securely within his grasp. But if 
he had not really told him the seeret, he 
had at least given him the clew to it, — 
a clew of which that queer old Mrs. 
Bread held the other end. Mrs. Bread 
had always looked to Newman as if she 
knew secrets; and as he apparently en- 
joyed her esteem he suspected she might 
be induced to share her knowledge with 
him. So long as there was only Mrs. 
Bread to deal with, he felt easy. As to 
what there was to find out, he had only 
one fear,—that it might not be bad 
enough. Then, when the image of the 
marquise and her son rose before him 
again, standing side by side, the old 
woman’s hand in Urbain’s arm, and the 
same cold, unsociable fixedness in the 
eyes of each, he cried out to himself 
that the fear was groundless. ‘There 
was blood in the secret at the very least! 
He arrived at Fleuritres almost din a 
state of elation; he had satisfied himself, 
logically, that in the presence of his 
threat of exposure they would, as he 
mentally phrased it, rattle down like un- 
wound buckets. He remembered indeed 
that he must first catch his hare, — first 
ascertain what there was to expose; but 
after that why should n’t his happiness 
be as good as new again? Mother and 
son would drop their lovely victim in 
terror and take to hiding, and Madame 
de Cintré, left to herself, would surely 
come back to him. Give her a chance 
and she would rise to the surface, re- 
turn to the light. How could she fail 
to perceive that his house would be much 
the most comfortable sort of convent? 
Newman, as he had done before, left 
his conveyance at the inn and walked 
the short remaining distance to the cha- 
teau. When he reached the gate, how- 
ever, a singular feeling took possession 
of him, —a feeling which, strange as it 
may seem, had its source in its unfath- 
omable good nature. He stood there 
awhile, looking through the bars at the 
large, time - stained face of the edifice, 
and wondering to what crime it was that 
the dark old house, with its flowery 
name, had given convenient occasion. 
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Tt had given occasion, first and last, to 
tyrannies and sufferings enough, New- 
man said to himself; it was an evil-look- 
ing place to live in. Then, suddenly, 
came the reflection, — what a horrible 
rubbish-heap of iniquity to fumble in! 
The attitude of inquisitor turned its ig- 
nobler face, and with the same movement 
Newman declared that the Bellegardes 
should have another chance. He would 
appeal once more directly to their sense 
of fairness and not to their fear, and if 
they should be accessible to reason he 
need know nothing worse about them 
than what he already knew. That was 
bal enough. 

The portress let him in through the 
same illiberal aperture as before, and he 
passed through the court and over the 
little rustic bridge on the moat. The 
door was opened before he had reached 
it, and, as if to put his clemency to rout 
with the suggestion of a richer oppor- 
tunity, Mrs. Bread stood there awaiting 
him. Her face, as usual, looked as hope- 
lessly blank as the tide- smoothed sea- 
sand, and her black garments seemed of 
an intenser sable. Newman had already 
learned that her strange inexpressive- 
ness could be a vehicle for emotion, and 
he was not surprised at the muflled vi- 
vacity with which she whispered, ‘I 
thought you would try again, sir. I was 
looking out for you.”’ 

‘¢Tam glad to see you,’’ said New- 
man; ‘I think you are my friend.” 

Mrs. Bread looked at him, opaquely. 
‘¢ | wish you well, sir; but it’s vain wish- 
ing now.’’ 

.‘* You know, then, how they have 
treated me?’?’ 

‘¢ Oh, sir,’’ said Mrs. Bread, dryly, 
‘«T know everything.” 

Newman hesitated a moment. “ Every- 
thing?” 

Mrs. Bread gave him a glance some- 
what more lucent. ‘‘I know at least 
too much, sir.”’ 

‘¢ One can never know too much. I 
congratulate you. I have come to see 
Madame de Bellegarde and her son,” 
Newman added. ‘* Are they at home? 
Jf they are not, I will wait.’ 

‘* My lady is always at home,’’ Mrs. 
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Bread replied, ‘‘and the marquis is 
mostly with her.” 

‘¢ Please then tell them — one or the 
other, or both — that I am here and that 
I desire to see them.’’ 

Mrs. Bread hesitated. 
a great liberty, sir?”’ 

‘© You have never taken a liberty but 
you have justified it,’’ said Newman, 
with diplomatic urbanity. 

Mrs. Bread dropped her wrinkled eye- 
lids as if she were courtesying; but the 
courtesy stopped there; the occasion was 
too grave. ‘* You have come to plead 
with them again, sir? Perhaps youdon’t 
know this, —that the countess returned 
this morning to Paris.’’ 

** Ah, she’s gone!’? And Newman, 
groaning, smote the pavement with his 
stick. 

‘¢ She has gone straight to the convent, 
— the Carmelites they callit. Isee you 
know, sir. My lady and the marquis 
take it very ill. It was only last night 
she told them.”’ 

«+ Ah, she sprang it upon them, then?” 
cried Newman. “ Good, good! And they 
are very mad?’’ 

‘¢ They are not pleased,’’ said Mrs. 
Bread. ‘ But they may well dislike it. 
They tell me it’s most dreadful, sir; of 
all the nuns in Christendom, the Car- 
melites are the worst. You may say 
they are really not human, sir; they 
make you give up everythinz, — forever. 
And to think of her there! If I was 
one that cried, sir, I could ery.’’ 

Newman looked at her an instant. 
‘¢ We must n’t ery, Mrs. Bread; we must 
act. Goandecallthem!’’ And he made 
a movement to enter farther. 

But Mrs. Bread gently checked him. 
‘* May I take another liberty? Iam told 
you were with my dearest Mr. Valentin. 
in his last hours. If you would tell me 
a word about him! The poor count was 
my own boy, sir; for the first year of 
his life he was hardly out of my arms; 
I taught him to speak. And the count 
spoke so well, sir! He always spoke 
well to his poor old Bread. When he 
grew up and took his pleasure he always 
had a kind word for me. And to die in 
that wild way! They have a story that 
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he fought with a wine-merchant. I can’t 
belicve that, sir! And was he in great 
pain??? 

‘*You are a wise, kind old woman, 
Mrs. Bread,’”’ said Newman. ‘I hoped 
I might see you with my own children in 
your arms. Perhaps I shall, yet.’? And 
he put out his hand. Mrs. Bread looked 
for a moment at his open palm, and then, 
as if fascinated by the novelty of the 
gesture, she extended her own lady-like 
fingers. Newman held her hand, firm- 
ly and deliberately, fixing his eyes upon 
her. ‘* You want to know all about M. 
Valentin? ’’ he said. 

“Tt would be a sad pleasure, sir.’’ 

‘*T can tell you everything. Can you 
sometimes leave this place? ’’ 

‘*The chateau, sir? I really don’t 
know. I never tried.”’ 

‘©Try, then; try hard. Try this even- 
ing, at dusk. Come to me in the old 
ruin there on the hill, in the court be- 
fore the church. I will wait for you 
there; I have something very important 
to tell you. An old woman like you can 
do as she pleases.’’ 

Mrs. Bread stared, wondering, with 
parted lips. ‘Is it from the count, sir? ’’ 
she asked. 

“From the count, — from his death- 
bed,’’ said Newman. 

‘“¢T will come, then. I will be bold, 
for once, for him.’’ 

She led Newman into the great draw- 
ing-room with which he had already 
made acquaintance, and retired to exe- 
cute his commands. Newman waited a 
long time; at last he was on the point of 
ringing and repeating his request. Ie 
was looking round him for a bell when the 
marquis came in with his mother on his 
arm. It will be seen that Newman had a 
logical mind when I say that he declared 
to himself, in perfect good faith, as a re- 
sult of Valentin’s dark hints, that his ad- 
yersaries looked grossly wicked. ‘* There 
is no mistake about it now,’’ he said to 
himself as they advanced. ‘* They ’re a 
bad lot; they have pulled off the mask.’’ 
Madame de Bellegarde and her son cer- 
tainly bore in their faces the signs of 
extreme perturbation; they looked like 
people who had passed a sleepless night. 
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Confronted, moreover, with an annoy- 
ance which they hoped they had dis- 
posed of, it was not natural that they 
should have any very tender glances to 
bestow upon Newman. He stood before 
them, and such eye-beams as they found 
available they leveled at him; Newman 
felt as if the door of a sepulchre had 
suddenly been opened, and the damp 
darkness were being exhaled. 

‘You see I have come back,’’ he said. 
**T have come to try again.’ 

‘It would be ridiculous,’’ said the 
marquis, ‘¢ to pretend that we are glad 
to see you or that we don’t question the 
taste of your visit.” 

“Oh, don’t talk about taste,’’ said 
Newman, with a laugh, ‘or that will 
bring us round to yours! If I consulted 
my taste I certainly should n’t come to 
see you. Besides, I will make as short 
work as you please. Promise me to raise 
the blockade — to set Madame de Cintré 
at liberty — and I will retire instantly.’ 

“* We hesitated as to whether we slfould 
see you,’’ said Madame de Bellegarde; 
**and we were on the point of declining 
the honor. But it seemed to me that we 
should act with civility, as we have al- 
ways done, and I wished to have the sat- 
isfaction of informing you that there are 
certain weaknesses that people of our 
way of feeling can be guilty of but once.”’ 

“You may be weak but once, but you 
will be audacious many times, madam,’’ 
Newman answered. ‘I didn’t come, 
however, for conversational purposes. I 
came to say this, simply: that if you will 
write immediately to your daughter that 
you withdraw your opposition to her 
marriage, I will take care of the rest. 
You don’t want her to turn nun, — you 
know more about the horrors of it than 
Ido. Marrying a commercial person is 
better than that. Give me a letter to 
her, signed and sealed, saying you re- 
tract and that she may marry me with 
your blessing, and I will take it to her at 
the convent and bring her out. There’s 
your chance, — I call those easy terms.’’ 

‘© We look at the matter otherwise, 
you know. We call them very hard 
terms,’’ said the marquis. They had all 
remained standing, rigidly, in the mid- 
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dle of the room. ‘I think my mother 
will tell you that she would rather her 
daughter should become Sceur Catherine 
than Mrs. Newman.’’ 

But the marquise, with the serenity of 
supreme power, let her son make her 
epigrams for her. She only smiled, al- 
most sweetly, shaking her head and re- 
peating, ‘ But once, Mr. Newman; but 
once!” 

Nothing that Newman had ever seen 
or heard gave him such a sense of mar- 
ble hardness as this movement and the 
tone that accompanied it. ‘* Could any- 
thing compel you?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Do 
you know of anything that would force 
you?” 

‘“« This language, sir,’’ said the mar- 
quis, ‘‘ addressed to people in bereave- 
ment and grief is beyond all qualifica- 
tion.’’ 

‘* In most cases,’?’ Newman answered, 
‘¢ your objection would have some weight, 
even admitting that Madame de Cintré’s 
prefent intentions make time precious. 
But I have thought of what you speak 
of, and I have come here to-day without 
scruple simply because I consider your 
brother and you two very different par- 
ties. I see no connection between you. 
Your brother was ashamed of you. Ly- 
ing there wounded and dying, the poor 
fellow apologized to me for your conduct. 
He apologized to me for that of his moth- 
er.?? 

For a moment the effect of these words 
was as if Newman had struck a physical 
blow. A quick flush leaped into the 
faces of Madame de Bellegarde and her 
son, and they exchanged a glance like a 
twinkle of steel. The marquis uttered 
two words which Newman but half heard, 
but of which the sense came to him as it 
were in the reverberation of the sound, 
‘¢ Le misérable! ”” 

“You show little respect for the liv- 
ing,’’ said Madame de Bellegarde, ‘ but 
at least respect the dead. Don’t pro- 
fane — don’t insult — the memory of my 
innocent son.”’ 

‘*T speak the simple truth,’? Newman 
declared, ‘and I speak it for a purpose. 
T repeat it, —distinctly. Your son was 
utterly disgusted, — your son apologized.” 
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Urbain de Bellegarde was frowning 
portentously, and Newman supposed he 
was frowning at poor Valentin’s invidi- 
ousimage. Taken by surprise, his scant 
affection for his brother had made a 
momentary concession to dishonor. But 
not for an appreciable instant did the 
marquise lower her flag. ‘* You are im- 
mensely mistaken, sir,’’ she said. ‘* My 
son was sometimes light, but he was 
never indecent. He died faithful to his 
name.”’ 

‘© You simply did n’t understand him,”’ 
said the marquis, beginning to rally. 
‘© You aflirm the impossible! ’’ 

‘© Oh, I don’t care for poor Valentin’s 
apology,’’ said Newman. ‘‘It was far 
more painful than pleasant tome. This 
atrocious thing was not his fault; he 
never hurt me, or any one else; he was 
the soul of honor. But it shows how he 
took it.’’ 

‘Tf you wish to prove that my poor 
brother, in his last moments, was ut- 
terly out of his head, we can only say 
that under the melancholy circumstances 
nothing was more possible. But confine 
yourself to that.’’ 

‘* He was perfectly in his right mind,’’ 
said Newman, with gentle, but danger- 
ous dogvedness; ** I have never seen him 
so bright and clever. It was terrible to 
see that witty, capable fellow dying such 
a death. You know I was very fond of 
your brother. And I have further proof 
of his sanity,’’ Newman concluded. 

The marquise gathered herself togeth- 
er, majestically. ‘* This is too gross!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ We decline to accept your 
story, sir, — we repudiate it. Urbain, 
open the door.’’ She turned away, 
with an imperious motion to her son, 
and passed rapidly down the length of 
the room. The marquis went with her 
and held the door open. Newman was 
left standing. 

He lifted his finger, as a sign to M. de 
Bellegarde, who closed the door behind 
his mother and stood waiting. Newman 
slowly advanced, more silent, for the 
moment, than life. ‘The two men stood 
face to face. Then Newman had a sin- 
gular sensation; he felt his sense of in- 
jury almost brimming over into jocular- 
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ity. ‘* Come,”’ he said, ** you don’t treat 
me well; at least admit that.’’ 

M. de Bellegarde looked at him from 
head to foot, and then, in the most del- 
icate, best- bred voice, ‘‘ I detest you, 
personally,’’ he said. 

‘© Oh, that’s the way I feel to you, 
but I don’t say it,” said Newman. ‘It’s 
singular I should want so much to be your 
brother-in-law, but I can’t give it up. 
Let me try once more.’’? And he paused 
amoment. ‘‘ You have a secret, — you 
have a skeleton in the closet.’? M. de 
Bellegarde continued to look at him hard, 
but Newman could not see whether his 
eyes betrayed anything; the look of his 
eyes was always so strange. Newman 
paused again, and then went on. ‘* You 
and your mother have committed a 
crime.” At this M. de Bellegarde’s 
eyes certainly did change; they seemed 
to flicker, like blown candles. Newman 
could see that he was profoundly start- 
led; but there was something admirable 
in his self-control. 

“ Continue,’’ said M. de Bellegarde. 

Newman lifted a finger and made it 
waver a little in the air. ‘‘ Need I con- 
tinue? You are trembling.’’ 

‘* Pray where did you obtain this in- 
teresting information?’’ M. de Belle- 
garde asked, very softly. 

“T shall be strictly accurate,’’ said 
Newman. ‘I won’t pretend to know 
more than Ido. At present that is all 
Iknow. You have done something that 
you must hide, something that would 
damn you if it were known, something 
that would disgrace the name you are so 
proud of. I don’t know what it is, but 
I can find out. Persist in your present 
course and I will find out. Change it, 
let your sister go in peace, and I will 
leave youalone. It’s a bargain? ’’ 

The marquis almost succeeded in look- 
ing untroubled; the breaking up of the 
ice in his handsome countenance could 
not come to pass in a moment. But 
Newman’s mildly syllabled argumenta- 
tion seemed to press and press, and pres- 
ently he averted his eyes. He stood some 
moments, reflecting. 

‘« My brother told you this,’’ he said, 
looking up. 
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Newman hesitated a moment. ‘ Yes, 
your brother told me.’’ 

The marquis smiled, handsomely. 
‘“«Did n’t I say that he was out of his 
mind?” 

‘* He was out of his mind if I don’t 
find out. He was very much in it if I 
dits** 

M. de Bellegarde gave ashrug. ‘‘ Eh, 
sir, find out or not, as you please.’’ 

**T don’t frighten you?’’ demanded 
Newman. 

‘+ That ’s for you to judge.’’ 

‘© No, it’s for you to judge, at your 
leisure. Think it over, feel yourself all 
round. I will give you an hour or two. 
T can’t give you more, for how do we 
know how fast they may be making Ma- 
dame de Cintré a nun? ‘Talk it over 
with your mother; let her judge whether 
she is frightened. I don’t believe she is 
as easily frightened, in general, as you; 
but you will see. I will go and wait in 
the village, at the inn, and I beg you to 
let me know as soon as possible. Say’ by 
three o’clock. A simple yes or no on 
paper will do. Only, you know, in ease 
of a yes I shall expect you, this time, to 
stick to your bargain.’? And with this 
Newman opened the door and let him- 
self out. The marquis did not move, 
and Newman, retiring, gave him anoth- 
er look. ‘At the inn, in the village,” 
he repeated. Then he turned away alto- 
gether and passed out of the house. 

He was extremely excited by what he 
had been doing, for it was inevitable that 
there should be a certain emotion in call- 
ing up the spectre of dishonor before a 
family a thousand years old. But he 
went back to the inn and contrived to 
wait there, deliberately, for the next two 
hours. He thought it more than prob- 
able that Urbain de Bellegarde would 
give no sign; for an answer to his chal- 
lenge, in either sense, would be a con- 
fession of guilt. What he most expected 
was silence, —in other words defiance. 
But he prayed that, as he imaged it, his 
shot might bring them down. It did 
bring, by three o’clock, a note, delivered 
by a footman; a note addressed in Ur- 
bain de Bellegarde’s handsome English 
hand, It ran as follows: — 
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I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of letting you know that Ireturn to Par- 
is, to-morrow, with my mother, in order 
that we may see my sister and confirm 
her in the resolution which is the most 
effectual reply to your audacious perti- 
nacity. 

Henri-UrBain DE BELLEGARDE. 


Newman put the letter into his pock- 
et, and continued his walk up and down 
the inn-parlor. He had spent most of 
his time, for the past week, in walking up 
and down. He continued to measure the 
leneth of the little salle of the Armes de 
France until the day began to wane, 
when he went out to keep his rendezvous 
with Mrs. Bread. The path which led 

up the hill to the ruin was easy to find, 
‘ and Newman in a short time had fol- 
lowed it to the top. He passed beneath 
the rugged arch of the castle wall, and 
looked about him in the early dusk for 
an old woman in black. The castle yard 
wasempty, but the door of the church 
was open. Newman went into the little 
nave and of course found there a deeper 
dusk than without. A couple of tapers, 
however, twinkled on the altar and just 
enabled him to perceive a figure seated 
by one of the pillars. Closer inspection 
helped him to recognize Mrs. Bread, in 
spite of the fact that she was dressed 
with unwonted splendor. She wore a 
large black silk bonnet, with imposing 
bows of crape, and an old black satin 
dress disposed itself in vaguely lustrous 
folds about her person. She had judged 
it proper to the occasion to appear in her 
stateliest apparel. She had been sitting 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, but 
when Newman passed before her she 
looked up at him, and then she rose. 

‘* Are you a Catholic, Mrs. Bread? ’? 
he asked. 

‘* No, sir; I’m a good Church-of-En- 
gland woman, very Low,”’ she answered. 
* But I thought I should be safer in here 
than outside. I never was out in the 
evening before, sir.’’ 

‘© We shall be safer,’’ said Newman, 
‘¢ where no one can hear us.’’ And he 
led the way back into the castle court 
and then followed a path beside the 
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church, which he was sure must lead into 
another part of the ruin. He was not 
deceived. It wandered along the crest 
of the hill and terminated before a frag- 
ment of wall pierced by a rough aperture 
which had once been a door. Throngh 
this Newman passed and found himself 
in a nook peculiarly favorable to quiet 
conversation, as many an earnest couple, 
otherwise assorted than our friends. prob- 
ably had assured themselves. The hill 
sloped abruptly away, and on the rem- 
nant of its crest were scattered two or 
three fragments of stone. Beneath, over 
the plain, lay the gathered twilight, 
through which, in the near distance, 
gleamed two or three lizhts from the 
chateau. Mrs. Bread rustled slowly after 
her guide, and Newman, satisfying him- 
self that one of the fallen stones was 
steady, proposed to her to sit upon it. 
She timidly complied, and he placed him- 
self upon another, near her. 
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‘*T am very much obliged to you for 
coming,’? Newman said. ‘I hope it 
won't get you into trouble.’’ 

‘*T don’t think I shall be missed. My 
lady, in these days, is not fond of hay- 
ing me about her.’? This was said with 
a certain fluttered eagerness which in- 
creased Newman’s sense of having in- 
spired the old woman with confidence. 

‘* From the first, you know,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘you took an interest in my 
prospects. You were on my side. That 
gratified me, I assure you. And now 
that you know what they have done to 
me, I am sure you are with me all the 
more.’” 

** They have not done well, —I must 
say it,’’ said Mrs. Bread. ‘‘ But you 
must n’t blame the poor countess; they 
pressed her hard.”’ 

‘*T would give a million of dollars to 
know what they did to her! ’’ cried New- 
man. 

Mrs. Bread sat with a dull, oblique 
gaze fixed upon the lights of the chateau. 
‘*They worked on her feelings; they 
knew that was the way. She is a deli- 
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cate creature. “They made her feel wick- 
ed. She is only too good.”’ 

‘Ah, they made her feel wicked,’’ 
said Newman, slowly; and then he re- 
peated it. ‘* They made her feel wicked, 
—they made her feel wicked.’? The 
words seemed to him for the moment the 
most vivid description of infernal inge- 
nuity that the human tongue could fur- 
nish. 

‘Tt was because she was so good that 
she gave up, — poor sweet lady! ’? add- 
ed Mrs. Bread. 

“But she was better to them than to 
me,’’ said Newman. 

‘* She was afraid,’ said Mrs. Bread, 
very confidently; ‘* she has always been 
afraid, or at least fora long time. That 
was the real trouble, sir. She was like 
a fair peach, I may say, with just one lit- 
tle speck. She had one little sad spot. 
You pushed her into the sunshine, sir, 
and it almost disappeared. Then they 
pulled her back into the shade and in a 
moment it began to spread. Before we 
knew it she was gone. She was a deli- 
cate creature.’’ 

This singular attestation of Madame 
de Cintré’s delicacy, for all its singular- 
ity, set Newman’s wound aching afresh. 
‘* Tsee,’’ he presently said; ‘* she knew 
something bad about her mother.’’ 

“No, sir, she knew nothing,’ said 
Mrs. Bread, holding her head very stiff 
and keeping her eyes fixed upon the 
glimmering windows of the chateau. 

‘¢ She guessed something, then, or sus- 
pected it.’ 

‘¢ She was afraid to know,”’ said Mrs. 
Bread. 

But you know, at any rate,’’ said 
Newman. 

She slowly turned her vague eyes upon 
Newman, squeezing her hands together 
in her lap. ‘* You are not quite faithful, 
sir. I thought it was to tell me about 
the count you asked me to come here.’? 

** Oh, the more we talk of the count 
the better,’? said Newman. ‘‘ That ’s 
exactly what I want. I was with him, 
as I told you, in his last hour. He was 
in a great deal of pain, but he was quite 
himself. You know what that means; 
he was bright and lively and clever.’ 
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‘¢ Oh, he would always be clever, sir,” 
said Mrs. Bread. ‘* And did he know 
of your trouble???’ 

‘* Yes, he guessed it of himself.’’ 

‘* And what did he say to it?” 

‘‘TTe said it was a disgrace to his 
name, — but it was not the first.’’ 

“Lord, Lord!’ uttered Mrs. Bread. 

“He said that his mother and his 
brother had once put their heads togeth- 
er and invented something even worse.” 

*¢ You should n’t have listened to that, 
ean. 

‘* Perhaps not. But I did listen, and 
I don’t forget it. Now I want to know 
what it is they did.” 

Mrs. Bread gave a soft moan. ‘* And 
you have enticed me up into this strange 
place to tell you?”’ 

** Don’t be alarmed,’’ said Newman. 
**T won’t say a word that shall be disa- 
greeable to you. ‘Tell me as it suits you, 
and when it suits you. Only remember 
that it was the count’s last wish that you 
should.”’ . 

‘“* Did he say that? ”’ 

‘We said it with his last breath, — 
‘Tell Mrs. Bread I told you to ask 
her.” * 

** Why didn’t he tell you himself?” 

‘* Tt was too long a story for a dying 
man ; he had no breath left in his body. 
He could only say that he wanted me to 
know, —that, wronged as I was, it was 
my right to know.’’ 

** But how willithelp you, sir? ’’ said 
Mrs. Bread. 

“That ’s for me to decide. The count 
believed it would, and that’s why he told 
me. Your name was almost the last 
word he spoke.’’ 

Mrs. Bread was evidently awe-struck 
by this statement; she shook her clasped 
hands slowly up and down. ‘* Excuse 
me, sir,’ she said, ‘if I take a great 
liberty. Is it the solemn truth you are 
speaking? I must ask you that; must 
a6 1, sr’??? 

‘* There ’s no offense. It is the sol- 
emn truth; I solemnly swear it. The 
count himself would certainly have told 
me more if he had been able.”’ 

‘« Oh, sir, if he knew more! ”’ 

‘* Don’t you suppose he did ?”’ 
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‘* There ’s no saying what he knew 
about anything,”’ said Mrs. Bread with 
a mild head-shake. ‘‘ He was so might- 
ily clever. He could make you believe 
he knew things that he did n’t, and that 
he did n't know others that he had bet- 
ter not have known.’’ 

‘*T suspect he knew something about 
his brother that kept the marquis civil to 
him,’’ Newman propounded; ‘* he made 
the marquis feel him. What he wanted 
now was to put me in his place; he want- 
ed to give me a chance to make the mar- 
quis feel me.”’ 

‘¢Merey on us!’? eried the old wait- 
ing-woman, ‘* how wicked we all are! ”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” said Newman; “some 
of us are wicked, certainly. J am very 
angry, Iam very sore, and Tam very bit- 
ter, but I don’t know that Iam wicked. 
T have been cruelly injured. They have 
hurt me, and I want to hurt them. I 
don’t deny that; on the contrary, I tell 
you plainly that that is the use I want 
to make of your secret.’’ 

Mrs. Bread seemed to hold her breath. 
** You want to publish them, — you want 
to shame them? ’’ 

‘*T want to bring them down, — down, 
down, down! I want to turn the tables 
upon them,—TI want to mortify them as 
they mortified me. They took me up 
into a high place and made me stand 
there for all the world to see me, and 
then they stole behind me and pushed 
me into this bottomless pit, where I lie 
howling and gnashing my teeth! I made 
a fool of myself before all their friends; 
but I shall make something worse of 
them.’’ 

This passionate sally, which Newman 
uttered with the greater fervor that it 
was the first time he had had a chance 
to say all this aloud, kindled two small 
sparks in Mrs, Bread’s fixed eyes. ‘I 
suppose you have a riglt to your anger, 
sir; but think of the dishonor you will 
draw down on Madame de Cintré.”’ 

*¢ Madame de Cintré is buried alive,’”’ 
cried Newman. ‘* What are honor or 
dishonor to her? The door of the tomb 
is at this moment closing behind her.” 

‘© Yes, it’s most awful,’? moaned Mrs. 
Bread. 
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‘¢ She has moved off, like her brother 
Valentin, to give me room to work. It’s 
as if it were done on purpose.”? 

** Surely,’’ said Mrs. Bread, apparent- 
ly impressed by the ingenuity of this re- 
flection. She was silent for some mo- 
ments; then she added, ‘* And would 
you bring my lady before the courts? ’’ 

‘The courts care nothing for my 
lady,’? Newman replied. ‘‘ If she has 
committed a crime she will be nothing for 
the courts but a wicked old woman.”’ 

“ And will they hang her, sir? ’’ 

“That depends upon what she has 
done.’? And Newman eyed Mrs. Bread 
intently. 

“‘Tt would break up the family most 
terribly, sir!”’ 

‘It’s time such a family should be 
broken up!’’ said Newman with alaugh. 

** And one at my age out of place, 
sir,’’ said Mrs. Bread. 

‘© Oh, I will take care of you! You 
shall come and live with me. You shall 
be my housekeeper, or anything you like. 
I will pension you for life.’’ 

“ Dear, dear, sir, you think of every- 
thing.’’ And she seemed to fall a-brood- 
ing. 

Newman watched her awhile, and then 
he said suddenly, ** Oh, Mrs. Bread, you 
are too fond of my lady!”’ 

She looked at him as quickly: ‘1 
would n’t have you say that, sir. Idon’t 
think it any part of my duty to be fond of 
my lady. I have served her faithfully 
this many a year, but if she were to die 
to-morrow I believe, before Heaven, I 
should n’t shed a tear for her.’’ Then, 
after a pause, ‘‘I have no reason to 
love her !*? Mrs. Bread added, ‘* The 
most she has done for me has been not 
to turn me out of the house.’’ Newman 
felt that decidedly his companion was 
more and more confidential, — that if 
luxury is corrupting, Mrs. Bread’s con- 
servative habits were already relaxed by 
the moral bien-étre of this preconcert- 
ed interview, in a remarkable locality, 
with a free-spoken millionaire. All his 
native shrewdness admonished him that 
his part was simply to let her take her 
time, — let the charm of the occasion 
work. So he said nothing; he only 
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looked at her kindly. Mrs. Bread sat 
nursing her lean elbows. ‘* My lady 
once did me a great wrong,”’ she went 
on at last. ‘* She has a terrible tongue 
when she is vexed. It was many a year 
ago, but I have never forgotten it. I 
have never mentioned it to a human 
creature; Ihave kept my grudge to my- 
self. I dare say I have been wicked, but 
my grudge has grown old with me. It 
has grown good for nothing, too, I dare 
say; but it has lived along, as I’ve 
lived. It will die when I die, — not be- 
fore! ’’ 

“And what is your grudge? ’? New- 
man asked. 

Mrs. Bread dropped her eyes and hes- 
itated. ‘If I were a foreigner, sir, I 
should make less of telling you; it comes 
harder to a decent Englishwoman. But 
I sometimes think Ihave picked up too 
many foreign ways. What I was telling 
you belongs to a time when I was much 
younger and very different looking to 
what lam now. I had a very high color, 
sir, if you can believe it; indeed I was 
avery smart lass. My lady was young- 
er, too, and the late marquis was young- 
est of all, —I mean in the way he went 
on, sir; he had a very high spirit; he 
was a mavnificent man. He was fond 
of his pleasure, like most foreigners, and 
it must be owned that he sometimes went 
rather below him to take it. My lady 
was often jealous, and, if you’ll believe 
it, sir, she did me the honor to be jeal- 
ous of me. One day I had a red ribbon 
in my cap, and my lady flew out at me 
and ordered me to take it off. She ac- 
cused me of putting it on to make the 
marquis look at me. I don’t know that I 
was impertinent, but I spoke up like an 
honest girl and didn’t count my words. 
A red ribbon indeed! As if it was my 
ribbons the marquis looked at! My lady 
knew afterwards that I was thoroughly 
respectable, but she never said a word to 
show that she believed it. But the mar- 
quis did!’? Mrs. Bread presently added, 
“*T took off my red ribbon and put it 
away in a drawer, where Ihave kept it 
to this day. It’s faded now, it’s a very 
pale pink; but there it lies. My grudge 
has faded, too; the red has all gone out 
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of it; but it lies here yet.’”? And Mrs. 
Bread tapped her black satin bodice. 

Newman listened with interest to this 
decent narrative, which seemed to have 
opened up the deeps of memory to his 
companion. Then, as she remained si- 
lent, and seemed to be losing herself in 
retrospective meditation upon her thor- 
ough respectability, he ventured upon 
a bold short cut to his goal. ‘+ So Ma- 
dame de Bellevarde was jealous; I see. 
And M. de Bellegarde admired pretty 
women, without distinction of class. I 
suppose one must n’t be hard upon him, 
for they probably didn’t all behave so 
properly as you. But years afterwards 
it could hardly have been jealousy that 
turned Madame de Bellegarde into a 
eriminal.’’ 

Mrs. Bread gave a weary sigh. ‘* We 
are using dreadful words, sir, but I don’t 
care now. I see you have your idea, and 
T have no will of my own. My will was 
the will of my children, as I called them; 
but I have lost my children now. They 
are dead, — I may say it of both of them; 
and what should I care for the living ? 
What is any one in the house to me now, 
—what am [to them? My lady objects 
to me, —she has objected to me these 
thirty years. I should have been glad to 
be something to young Madame de Belle- 
garde, though I never was nurse to the 
present marquis. When he was a baby 
I was too young; they would n’t trust me 
with him. But his wife told her own 
maid, Mamselle Clarisse, the opinion she 
had of me. Perhaps you would like to 
hear it, sir.”’ 

‘© Oh, immensely,’’? said Newman. 

‘¢ She said that if I would sit in her 
children’s school-room I would do very 
well for a penwiper! When things have 
come to that I don’t think I need stand 
on ceremony.”’ 

‘* Decidedly not,’’ said Newman. ‘* Go 
on, Mrs. Bread.’’ 

Mrs. Bread, however, relapsed again 
into troubled dumbness, and all Newman 
could do was to fold his arms and wait. 
But at last she appeared to have set her 
memories in order. ‘It was when the 
late marquis was an old man and his eld- 
est son had been two years married. It 
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was when the time came on for marry- 
ing Mademoiselle Claire; that’s the way 
they talk of it here, you know, sir. The 
marquis’s health was bad; he was very 
much broken down. My lady had picked 
out M. de Cintré, for no good reason 
that I could see. But there are reasons, 
I very well know, that are beyond me, 
and you must be high in the world to 
understand them. Old M. de Cintré 
was very high, and my lady thought him 
almost as good as herself; that’s saying 
a good deal. Mr. Urbain took sides 
with his mother, as he always did. The 
trouble, I believe, was that my lady 
would pay very little, and all the other 
gentlemen asked more. It was only M. 
de Cintré that was satisfied. The Lord 
willed it he should have that one soft 
spot; it was the only one he had. He 
may have been very grand in his birth, 
and he certainly was very grand in his 
manners; but that was all the grandeur 
he had. JT think he was like what J have 
heard of comedians; not that [have ever 
seen one. But I know he painted his 
face. He could paint it all he would; 
he could never make me like it! The 
marquis could n’t abide him, and de- 
clared that sooner than take such a hus- 
band as that Mademoiselle Claire should 
take none at all. He and my lady hada 
great scene; it came even to our ears in 
the servants’ hall. It was not their first 
quarrel, if the truth must be told; they 
were not a loving couple, but did n’t 
often come to words, because, I think, 
neither of them thought the other’s do- 
ings worth the trouble. My lady had 
long ago got over her jealousy, and she 
had taken to indifference. In this, I 
must say, they were well matched. The 
marquis was very easy-going; he had the 
temper of a perfect gentleman. He got 
angry only once a year, but then it was 
very bad. He always took to bed direct- 
ly afterwards. This time I speak of he 
took to bed as usual, but he never got up 
again. I’m afraid the poor gentleman 
was paying for his light habits; is n’t it 
true they mostly do, sir, when they get 
old? My lady and Mr. Urbain kept 
quiet, but I know my lady wrote letters 
to M. de Cintré. The marquis got worse 
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and the doctors gave him up. My lady, 
she gave him up too, and if ‘the truth 
must be told, she gave him up gladly. 
When once he was out of the way she 
could do what she pleased with her 
daughter, and it was all arranged that 
my poor, innocent child should be hand- 
ed over to M. de Cintré. You don’t 
know what the countess was in those 
days, sir; she was the sweetest young 
creature in France, and knew as little 
of what was going on around her as the 
lamb does of the butcher. I used to 
nurse the marquis, and I was always in 
his room. It was here at Fleuriéres, in 
the autumn. We had a doctor from Par- 
is, who came and stayed two or three 
weeks in the house. Then there came 
two others, and there was a consultation, 
and these two others, as I said, declared 
that the marquis could n’t be saved. 
After this they went off, shaking their 
heads, but the other one stayed and did 
what he could. The marquis himself 
kept crying out that he would n’t die, 
that he did n’t want to die, that he would 
live and look after his daughter. Made- 
moiselle Claire and the viscount — that 
was Mr. Valentin, you know — were 
both in the house. The doctor was a 
clever man, —that I could see myself, — 
and I think he believed that the marquis 
might get well. We took good care of 
him, he and J, between us, and one day, 
when my lady had almost ordered her 
mourning, my patient suddenly began 
tomend. He got better and better, till 
the doctor said he was out of danger. 
What was killing him was the dread- 
ful fits of pain in his stomach. But lit- 
tle by little they stopped, and the poor 
marquis began to make his jokes again. 
The doctor found something that gave 
him great comfort, —some white stuff 
that we kept in a great bottle on the 
chimney-piece. I used to give it to the 
marquis through a glass tube; it always 
made him easier. Then the doctor went 
away, after telling me to keep on giving 
him the mixture whenever he was bad. 
After that there was a little doctor from 
Poitiers, who came every day. So we 
were alone in the house, —my lady and 
her poor husband and their three chil- 
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dren. Young Madame de Bellegarde 
had gone away, with her little girl, to 
her mother’s. You know she is very 
lively, and her maid told me that she 
did n’t like to be where people were dy- 
ing.’ Mrs. Bread paused a moment, 
and then she went on with the same 
quiet consistency. ‘TI think you have 
guessed, sir, that when the marquis be- 
gan to turn my lady was disappointed.”’ 
And she paused again, bending upon 
Newman a face which seemed to grow 
whiter as the darkness settled down upon 
them. 

Newman had listened eagerly, — with 
an eagerness greater even than that with 
which he had bent his ear to Valentin de 
Bellegarde’s last words. Every now and 
then, as his companion looked up at him, 
she reminded him of an ancient tabby 
cat, protracting the enjoyment of a dish 
of milk. Even her triumph was meas- 
ured and decorous; the faculty of exul- 
tation had been chilled by disuse. She 
presently continued. ‘* Late one night 
I was sitting by the marquis in his room, 
the great red room in the west tower. 
He had been complaining a little, and I 
gave him a spoonful of the doctor’s dose. 
My lady had been there in the early part 
of the evening; she sat for more than 
an hour by his bed. Then she went 
away and left me alone. After mid- 
night she came back, and her eldest son 
was with her. They went to the bed 
and looked at the marquis, and my lady 
took hold of hishand. Then she turned 
to me and said he was not so well; I re- 
member how the marquis, withont say- 
ing anything, lay staring at her. I 
can see his white face, at this moment, 
in the great black square between the 
bed-curtuins. I said I didn’t think he 
was very bad; and she told me to go to 
bed,—she would sit awhile with him. 
When the marquis saw me going he gave 
a sort of groan, and called out to me 
not to leave him; but Mr. Urbain opened 
the door for me and pointed the way out. 
The present marquis — perhaps you have 
noticed, sir—has a very proud way of 
giving orders, and I was there to take 
orders. I went to my room, but I wasn’t 
easy; I couldn’t tell you why. I did 
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n’t undress ; I sat there waiting and list- 
ening. For what, would you have said, 
sir? Icould n’t have told you; for sure- 
ly a poor gentleman might be comfort- 
able with his wife and his son. It was 
as if I expected to hear the marquis 
moaning after me again. I listened, but 
I heard nothing. It was a very still 
night; I never knew a night so still. At 
last the very stillness itself seemed to 
frighten me, and I came ont of my room 
and went very softly down-stairs. In 
the anteroom, outside of the marquis’s 
chamber, I found Count Urbain walking 
up and down. He asked me what T 
wanted, and I said I came back to re- 
lieve my lady. He said he would relieve 
my lady, and ordered me back to bed; 
but as I stood there, unwilling to turn 
away, the door of the room opened and 
my lady came out. I noticed she was 
very pale, she was very strange. She 
looked a moment at the count and at 
me, and then she held out her arms to 
the count. He went to her, and she fell 
upon him and hid her face. I went 
quickly past her into the room and to the 
marquis’s bed. THe was lying there, very 
white, with his eyes shut, like a corpse. 
I took hold of his hand and spoke to him, 
and he felt to me like a dead man. Then 
T turned round; my lady and the count 
were there. ‘ My poor Bread,’ said my 
lady, ‘M. le Marquis is gone.’ Mr. 
Urbain knelt down by the bed and said 
softly, ‘Mon pere, mon pere.’ I thought 
it wonderful strange, and asked my lady 
what in the world had happened, and why 
she had n’t called me. She said nothing 
had happened; that she had only been 
sitting there with the marqnis, very 
quiet. She had closed her eyes, think- 
ing she might sleep, and she had slept, 
she did n’t know how long. When she 
woke up he was dead. ‘It’s death, 
my son, it’s death,’ she said to the 
count. Mr. Urbain said they must have 
the doctor, immediately, from Poitiers, 
and that he would ride off and fetch him. 
He kissed his father’s face, and then he 
kissed his mother and went away. My 
lady and I stood there at the bedside. 
As I looked at the poor marquis it came 
into my head that he was not dead, that 
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he was in a kind of swoon. And then 
my lady repeated, ‘ My poor Bread, it’s 
death, it’s death;’ and I said, ‘ Yes, my 
lady, it’s certainly death.’ TI said just 
the opposite to what I believed; it was 
my notion. Then my lady said we must 
wait for the doctor, and we sat there and 
waited. It was a lone time; the poor 
marquis neither stirred nor changed. ‘I 
have seen death before,’ said my lady, 
‘and it’s terribly like this.’ ‘ Yes, my 
lady,’ said I; and [kept thinking. The 
night wore away without the count’s 
coming back, and my lady began to be 
frightened. She was afraid he had had 
an accident in the dark, or met with 
some wild people. At last she got so 
restless that she went below to watch in 
the court for her son’s return. Isat there 
alone and the marquis never stirred.’’ 

Here Mrs. Bread paused again, and 
the most artistic of romancers could not 
have been more effective. Newman 
made a movement as if he were turning 
over the page of a novel. ‘* So he was 
dead!”’ he exclaimed. 

‘¢ Three days afterwards he was in his 
grave,”’ said Mrs. Bread, sententiously. 
‘In a little while I went away to the 
front of the house and looked out into 
the court, and there, before long, I saw 
the count ride in, alone. I waited a 
bit, to hear him come up-stairs with his 
mother, but they stayed below, and I 
went back to the marquis’s room. I went 
to the bed and held up the light to him, 
but I don’t know why I didn’t let the 
candlestick fall. The marquis’s eyes 
were open — open wide! they were star- 
ing at me. I knelt down beside him and 
took his hands, and begged him to tell 
me, in the name of wonder, whether he 
was alive or dead. Still he looked at 
me a long time, and then he made me a 
sign to put my ear close to him: ‘T am 
dead,’ he said, ‘Iam dead. The mar- 
quise has killed me.’ I was all in a 
tremble; I didn’t understand him; I 
didn’t know what had become of him. 
He seemed both a man and a corpse, if 
youcan fancy, sir. ‘ But you’ll cet well 
now, sir,’ I said. And then he whis- 
pered again, ever so weak: ‘I would n’t 
get well for a kingdom. I would n’t be 
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that woman’s husband again.’ And then 
he said more; he said she had murdered 
him. I asked him what she had done to 
him, but he only replied, ‘ Murder, mur- 
der. And she’ll kill my daughter,’ he 
said; ‘my poor unhappy child.’ And 
he begged me to prevent that, and then 
he said that he was dying, that he was 
dead. I was afraid to move or to leave 
him; I was almost dead myself. All of 
a sudden he asked me to get a pencil and 
write for him; and then I had to tell him 
that I couldn’t manage a pencil. He 
asked me to hold him up in bed while he 
wrote himself, and I said he could never, 
never do such a thing. But he seemed 
to have a kind of terror that gave him 
strength. I found a pencil in the room 
and a piece of paper and a book, and I 
put the paper on the book and the pen- 
ceil into his hand, and moved the candle 
near him. You will think all this very 
strange, sir; and very strange it was. 
The strangest part of it was that I be- 
lieved he was dying, and that I was eager 
to help him to write. Isat on the bed 
and put my arm round him, and held 
him up. I felt very strong; I believe I 
could have lifted him and earried him. 
It was a wonder how he wrote, but he 
did write, in a big seratching hand; he 
almost covered one side of the paper. 
It seemed a long time; I suppose it was 
three or four minutes. He was groaning, 
terribly, all the while. ‘Then he said it 
was ended, and I let him down upon his 
pillows, and he gave me the paper and 
told me to fold it, and hide it, and to 
give it to those who would act. upon it. 
‘Whom do you mean?’ I said. ‘ Who 
are those who will act upon it?’ But 
he only groaned, for an answer; he could 
n’t speak, for weakness. But in a few 
minutes he told me to go and look at the 
bottle on the chimney-piece. I knew the 
bottle he meant; the white stuff that 
was good for his stomach. I went and 
looked at it, but it was empty. When I 
came back his eyes were open and he 
was staring at me; but soon he closed 
them and he said no more. I hid the 
paper in my dress; I didn’t look at what 
was written upon it, though I can read 
very well, sir, if I haven’t any hand- 
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writing. I sat down near the bed, but 
it was nearly half an hour before my 
lady and the count came in. The mar- 
quis looked as he did when they left him, 
and I never said a word about his hav- 
ing been otherwise. Mr. Urbain said that 
the doctor had been called to a person 
in childbirth, but that he promised to set 
out for Fleuriéres, immediately. In an- 
other half hour he arrived, and as soon 
as he had examined the marquis he said 
that we had had a false alarm. The 
poor gentleman was very low, but he 
was still living. I watched my lady and 
her son when he said this, to see if they 
looked at each other, and I am obliged 
to admit that they didn’t. The doctor 
said there was no reason he should die; 
he had been going on so well. And then 
he wanted to know how he had sudden- 
ly fallen off; he had left him so very 
hearty. My lady told her little story 
again, — what she had told the count and 
me,—and the doctor looked at her and 
said nothing. He stayed all the next 
day at the chateau, and hardly left the 
marquis. I was always there. Mademoi- 
selle and Mr. Valentin came and looked 
at their father, but he never stirred. It 
was a strange, deathly stupor. My lady 
was always about; her face was as white 
as her husband’s, and she looked very 
proud, as I had seen her look when her 
orders or her wishes had been disobeyed. 
Tt was as if the poor marquis had defied 
her; and the way she took it made me 
afraid of her. The apothecary from 
Poitiers kept the marquis along through 
the day, and we waited for the other 
doctor from Paris, who, as I told you, 
had been staying at Fleuritres. They 
had telegraphed for him early in the 
morning, and in the evening he arrived. 
He talked a bit outside with the doc- 
tor from Poitiers, and then they came 
in to see the marquis together. I was 
with him, and so was the count. My 
lady had been to receive the doctor from 
Paris, and she didn’t come back with 
him into the room. He sat down by the 
marquis; I can see him there now, with 
his hand on the marquis’s wrist, and Mr. 
Urbain watching him with a little look- 
ing-glass in his hand. ‘I’m sure he’s 
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better,’ said the little doctor from Poi- 
tiers; ‘I’m sure he’ll come back.’ A 
few moments after he had said this the 
marquis opened his eyes, as if he were 
waking up, and looked at us, from one 
tothe other. Tsaw him look at me, very 
softly, as you’d say. At the same mo- 
ment my lady came in on tiptoe; she 
came up to the bed and put in her head 
between me and the count. The mar- 
quis saw her and gave along, most won- 
derful moan. He said something we 
couldn't understand, and he seemed to 
have a kind of spasm. He shook all 
over and then closed his eyes, and the 
doctor jumped up and took hold of my 
lady. He held her for a moment a bit 
roughly. ‘The marquis was stone dead! 
This time there were those there that 
knew.?? 

Newman felt as if he had been read- 
ing, by starlight, the report of highly 
important evidence in a great murder 
case. ‘And the paper,—the paper!”’ 
he said, excitedly. ‘* What was written 
upon it??? 

‘‘Tean’t tell you, sir,’? answered Mrs. 
Bread. ‘*T could n’t read it; it was in 
French.” 

‘But could no one else read it 

“T never asked a human ereature.’’ 

‘¢ No one has ever seen it? ’’ 

‘< TF you see it you’ll be the first.’’ 

Newman seized the old woman’s hand 
in both his own and pressed it vigorous- 
ly. ‘#1 thank you ever so much for 
that,’’ he eried. ‘* I want to be the first; 
I want it to be my property and no one 
else’s! You're the wisest old woman in 
Europe. And what did you do with the 
paper?’’? This information had made 
him feel wondrous strong. ‘* Give it to 
me, quick!” 

Mrs. Bread got up with a certain maj- 
esty. ‘It is not so casy as that, sir. 
If you want the paper, you must wait.’ 

‘¢ But waiting is horrible, you know,” 
urged Newman. 

‘¢T am sure J have waited; I have 
waited these many years,’’ said Mrs. 
Bread. 

‘¢' That is very true. You have wait- 
edforme. IJwon’t forget it. And yet, 
how comes it you didn’t do as M. de 
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Bellegarde said, show the paper to some 
one? ”? 

‘© To whom should I show it?’ an- 
swered Mrs. Bread, mournfully. ‘It 
was not easy to know, and many’s the 
night I have lain awake thinking of it. 
Six months afterwards, when they mar- 
ried mademoiselle to her vicious old hus- 
band, I was very near bringing it out. 
I thought it was my duty to do something 
with it, and yet I was mightily afraid. I 
didn’t know what was written on the 
paper or how bad it might be, and there 
was no one I could trust enough to ask. 
And it seemed to me a cruel kindness to 
do that sweet young creature, letting her 
know that her father had written her 
mother down so shamefully; for that’s 
what he did, I suppose. I thought she 
would rather be unhappy with her hus- 
band than be unhappy that way. It was 
for her and for my dear Mr. Valentin 
I kept quiet. Quiet I call it, but for 
me it was a bitter quietness. It worried 
me terribly, and it changed me alto- 
gether. But for others I held my tongue, 
and no one, to this hour, knows what 
passed between the poor marquis and 
me.’? 

“ But evidently there were suspicions,” 
said Newman. ‘* Where did Mr. Val- 
entin get his ideas? *’ 

** It was the little doctor from Poitiers. 
He was very ill-satisfied, and he made 
a ereat talk. He was a sharp French- 
man, and coming to the house, as he 
did, day after day, I suppose he saw 
more than he seemed to see. And in- 
deed the way the poor marquis went off 
as soon as his eyes fell on my lady was 
a most shocking sight for any one. The 
medical gentleman from Paris was much 
more accommodating, and he hushed up 
the other. But for all he could do Mr. 
Valentin and mademoiselle heard some- 
thing; they knew their father’s death 
was somehow against nature. Of course 
they could n’t accuse their mother, and, 
as I tell you, I was as dumb as that stone. 
Mr. Valentin used to look at me some- 
times, and his eyes seemed to shine, as 
if he were thinking of asking me some- 
thing. I was dreadfully afraid he would 
speak, and I always looked away and 
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went about my business. If I were to 
tell him, I was sure he would hate me 
afterwards, and that I could never have 
borne. Once I went up to him and took 
a great liberty; I kissed him, as I had 
kissed him when he was a child. ‘ You 
ought n’t to look so sad, sir,’ I said; 
‘believe your poor old Bread. Sucha 
gallant, handsome young man can have 
nothing to be sad about.’ And I think 
he understood me; he understood that I 
was begging off, and he made up his 
mind in his own way. He went about 
with his unasked question in his mind, 
as I did with my untold tale; we were 
both afraid of bringing dishonor on a 
great house. And it was the same with 
the countess. She didn’t know what 
had happened; she would n’t know. My 
lady and Mr. Urbain asked me no ques- 
tions because they had no reason. I 
was as still as a mouse. When I was 
younger my lady thought me a hussy, 
and now she thought me a fool. How 
should I have any ideas? ’’ 

‘¢ But you say the little doctor from 
Poitiers made a talk,’’? said Newman. 
‘* Did no one take it up? ”’ 

‘* Theard nothing of it, sir. They are 
always talking scandal in these foreign 
countries, — you may have noticed, — 
and I suppose they shook their heads 
over Madame de Bellegarde. But after 
all, what could they say? The marquis 
had been ill, and the marquis had died; 
he had as good a right to die as any one. 
The doctor couldn’t say he had not 
come honestly by his cramps. The next 
year the little doctor left the place and 
bought a practice in Bordeaux, and if 
there had been any gossip it died out. 
And I don’t think there could have been 
much gossip about my lady that any one 
would listen to. My lady is so very re- 
spectable.”? 

Newman, at this last affirmation, broke 
into an immense, resounding laugh. Mrs. 
Bread had begun to move away from 
the spot where they were sitting, and 
he helped her through the aperture in 
the wall and along the homeward path. 
‘© Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘my lady's respecta- 
bility is delicious; it will be a big crash!?? 
They reached the empty space in front 
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of the church, where they stopped a mo- 
ment, looking at each other with some- 
thing of an air of closer fellowship, — 
like two sociable conspirators. ‘* But 
what was it,’’ said Newman, ‘* what was 
it she did to her husband? She did n’t 
stab him or poison him.’’ 

“T don’t know, sir; no one saw it.’’ 

‘* Unless it was Mr. Urbain. You say 
he was walking up and down, outside 
the room. Perhaps he looked through 
the keyhole. But no; I think that with 
his mother he would take it on trust.’’ 

You may be sure I have often 
thought of it,’”? said Mrs. Bread. “I 
am sure she didn’t touch him with her 
hands. I saw nothing on him, anywhere. 
I believe it was in this way. He had a 
fit of his great pain, and he asked her 
forhis medicine. Instead of giving it to 
him she went and poured it away, before 
his eyes. Then he saw what she meant, 
and, weak and helpless as he was, he 
was frightened, he was terrified. ‘ You 
want to kill me,’ he said. ‘* Yes, M. le 
Marquis, I want to kill you,’ says my 
lady, and sits down and fixes her eyes 
upon him. You know my lady’s eyes, 
I think, sir; it was with them she killed 
him; it was with the terrible strong will 
she put into them. It was like a frost 
on flowers.’’ 

“Well, you are a very intelligent 
woman; you have shown great discre- 
tion,’? said Newman. ‘*I shall value 
your services as housekeeper extremely.” 

They had begun to descend the hill, 
and Mrs. Bread said nothing until they 
reached the foot. Newman strolled light- 
ly beside her; his head was thrown back 
and he was gazing at all the stars; he 
seemed to himself to be riding his venge- 
ance alone the Milky Way. ‘So you 
are serious, sir, about that???’ said Mrs. 
Bread, softly. 

*¢ About your living with me? Why 
of course I take care of you to the end 
of your days. You can’t live with those 
people any longer. And you ought n’t 
to, you know, after this. You give me 
the paper, and you clear out.’’ 

‘Tt seems very flighty in me to be tak- 
ing a new place at this time of life,*’ ob- 
served Mrs. Bread, lugubriously. ‘* But 
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if you are going to turn the house upside 
down, I would rather be out of it.’’ 

‘© Oh,’’ said Newman, in the cheerful 
tone of a man who feels rich in alterna- 
tives, ‘1 don’t think I shall bring in the 
constables, if that’s what you mean. 
Whatever Madame de Bellegarde did, 1 
am afraid the law can’t take hold of it. 
But Iam glad of that; it leaves it alto- 
gether to me!”’ 

“You are a mighty bold gentleman, 
sir,’”? murmured Mrs. Bread, looking at 
him round the edges of her great bonnet. 

He walked with her back to the cha- 
teau; the curfew had tolled for the la- 
borious villagers of Fleuritres, and the 
street was unlighted and empty. She 
promised him that he should have the 
marquis’s manuscript in half an hour. 
Mrs. Bread choosing not to go in by the 
great gate, they passed round by a wind- 
ing lane to a door in the wall of the park, 
of which she had the key, and which 
would enable her to enter the chateau 
from behind. Newman arranged with 
her that he should await outside the wall 
her return with the coveted document. 

She went in, and his half hour in the 
dusky lane seemed very long. But he 
had plenty to think about. At last the 
door in the wall opened and Mrs. Bread 
stood there, with one hand on the latch 
and the other holding out a serap of white 
paper, folded small. In a moment he 
was master of it, and it had passed into 
his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ Come and see 
me in Paris,’’ he said; ‘‘ we are to settle 
your future, you know; and I will trans- 
late poor M. de Bellegarde’s French to 
you.”? Never had he felt so grateful 
as at this moment for M. Nioche’s in- 
structions. 

Mrs. Bread’s dull eyes had followed 
the disappearance of the paper, and she 
gave a heavy sigh. ‘+ Well, you have 
done what you would with me, sir, and I 
suppose you will do it again. You must 
take care of me now. You are a ter- 
ribly downright gentleman.”’ 

“+ Just now,’’ said Newman, ‘I’m a 
terribly impatient gentleman!’? And 
he bade her good-night and walked rap- 
idly back to the inn. He ordered his 
vehicle to be prepared for his return to 
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Poitiers, and then he shut the door of the 
common salle and strode toward the sol- 
itary lamp on the chimney-piece. He 
pulled out the paper and quickly unfold- 
edit. It was covered with pencil-marks, 
which at first, in the feeble light, seemed 
indistinct. But Newman’s fierce curi- 
osity foreed a meaning from the tremu- 
lous signs. The English of them was as 
follows: — 
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My wife has tried to kill me, and she 
has done it; I am dying, dying horribly. 
It is to marry my dear daughter to M. 
de Cintré. With all my soul I protest, — 
I forbid it. Iam not insane, —ask the 
doctors, ask Mrs. B It was alone 
with me here, to-night; she attacked me 
and put me to death. It is murder, if 
murder ever was. Ask the doctors. 

Henni-UrBAIN DE BELLEGARDE. 
Henry James, Jr. 


THE PRODIGAL. 


O mMoTHER, wait until my work is done! 

Loose thy strong arms that draw me to thy breast 
Till I am ready to lie down and rest; 

Grudge not to me the kisses of the sun. 

Fear not, fond earth, thy strong love holds me fast; 


Thou art mine heir, —I shall be thine at last. 


~ 


O roses, grasses, trees! I am your kin, — 

Your prodigal blood-cousin, — now grown strange 
With many wanderings through the lands of Change. 
You lent me of your substance, and I’ve been 

A wasteful steward; yet I shall bring back 

My whole inheritance, — you shall not Jack. 


Divide my all amongst you; ’t was but lent 
y gst you; 


To me a while to use. 


Part heart and brain, 


Matter and force, until there shall remain 
Of me no shadow; I am well content. 
Order and chaos wage eternal strife; 

The end of living is to bring forth life. 


Guardian of thoughts, immortal memory! 

Keep thou immortal some good thought of mine, 
Which, in oblivion’s dark, may softly shine 
Like the pale fox-fire of a rotting tree. 

If thou do keep but one song-child alive, 

In its sweet body shall my soul survive. 


Charles H. Noyes. 
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NEWSPAPER LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Tue newspaper critic of books has a 
very different office to perform from that 
of the critic of pure literature. Literary 
criticism in its best sense deals with pure 
literature, with books the excellence of 
which gives them permanence. With 
books of the hour only, except as they 
illustrate the manners and taste of the 
time, the pure critics have little to do. 
They are under no obligation to judge 
the half thoughts of half authors, to 
measure the exact depth of writers who 
are not very deep, to say just how wit- 
ty, wise, and eloquent certain tolerably 
witty, wise, and eloquent writers are. 
They deal, on the contrary, with minds 
which possess superior powers or which 
have produced unusual effects upon the 
world. A few books of the higher class 
from the pens of contemporaneous writ- 
ers may now and then fall to the share 
of the newspaper reviewer, and by his 
treatment of these he may produce a 
good deal of effect. But most of the 
books will have no pretensions to be 
placed in this class; of those which do as- 
pire to this rank, some will pretty near- 
ly reach it; many more will fall far short 
of it. In what way should the news- 
paper critics write of the books which 
are placed on their tables? and, especial- 
ly, to what extent ought they in their 
judgments to consider the feelings of the 
authors ? 

J have heard it said by some that in- 
ferior books should either not be re- 
viewed at all, or that, if reviewed, only 
those things should be said which could 
be said in commendation of them. The 
first plan, to pass unnoticed books which 
to be reviewed justly must be reviewed 
adversely, is impracticable, because pub- 
lishers and even authors wish that their 
books shall be noticed unfavorably rath- 
er than that they shall be overlooked, 
and because a great many books, either 
from their popularity or the popularity 
of their authors, or from some accidental 
reason, have such an importance that no 


newspaper can neglect them. The other 
plan, that of noticing the book and say- 
ing only such things as may be said in 
praise of it, is practicable enough and 
often enough practiced, but is bad in al- 
most every way. The effect upon the 
critic is bad. It must not be forgotten 
that the critic has a soul as well as an 
author, that his integrity is in constant 
danger, that he has continual tempta- 
tions to subterfuge, casuistry, and dishon- 
orable compromise with many untoward 
circumstances which surround him. But 
no author appears to think that a critic 
has a soul or that it is a matter of the 
least consequence what becomes of it. 
He regards the flattery of his insincere 
reviewer with the tolerance that he ex- 
tends to the crimes of the party which 
gives him an office, or the iniquities of a 
business from which he draws an income. 
An author may know that a critic is de- 
scribing his book in phrases which are 
from the mouth rather than from the 
head or heart, and yet he will think him 
a pleasant fellow for his want of char- 
acter. So long as his feelings are pro- 
tected, he does not care to what condi- 
tion the eritic’s want of honesty may 
reduce his own mind. 

A book review should aim to repre- 
sent the book truthfully to the public. 
The wickedness of a lie consists not in 
using false language but in intending to 
produce a false impression. A critic 
may tell the truth in detail, that is, each 
particular statement made by him may 
be true, but if the effect of his review is 
to make people believe that to be a good 
book which is really a bad ene, the pub- 
lic has been deceived and the critic has 
been a deceiver. There is one tolerably 
valil plea to be urged in extenuation of 
the guilt of such a proceeding, that the 
public has learned not to believe the re- 
viewers and that nobody is fooled; but 
this is a consideration of which news- 
paper conductors, though they might ree- 
ognize the force of it, would be likely 
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to say as little as possible. I know there 
is a kind of book notice which ‘ tips the 
wink ’’ to the reader and seems to say, 
‘© We must be careful not to wound the 
feelings of the author, who is a worthy 
person, but don’t buy the book.” This 
is no doubt innocent enough at times, but 
when such a method of treatment ceases 
to be a good-natured exception and be- 
comes the habit of a writer, I doubt if 
it is wholesome. Besides, casuistry of 
this kind may lead to worse. For it is 
often hard to invent a phrase which is 
both true and kind, very hard sometimes 
when the printer is waiting for ‘‘ copy;”’ 
and the writer is in danger of passing 
by those easy gradations which moral- 
ists describe from skillful and cautious 
euphemisms into downright fibbing. 
That a critic should err rather on the 
side of appreciation than the want of it, 
that he should go through a book on the 
lookout for excellences, appears to be 
of late a generally accepted notion. It 
seems to me that the critic should be on 
the lookout for neither faults nor excel- 
lences. Or perhaps I ought to say that 
he should be on the lookout for excel- 
lences, but not too strenuously. His aim 
should be to know the truth of the book. 
To toil through some book which you 
know all the while to be feeble, pain- 
fully searching for some indication of 
ability upon which to found a compli- 
ment, is an unwholesome occupation. It 
is the business of the author to impress 
the reader, and the eritic is only a reader 
who has special reasons for knowing the 
truth of a book. When you go to hear 
an actor you do not consider yourself 
bound to inquire whether or no his per- 
formance isa good one; if he has ability, 
let him show it. The same requirement 
should be made of a book. And when 
a book is plainly ‘* so-so’? and nothing 
more, “ fairish,” “rather good ” (which is 
often another name for ‘‘ rather bad ’’), 
the critic should not be forced to probe 
and describe it, but should be permitted 
to dismiss it at once to the limbo of me- 
diocrity to which it belongs. To be un- 
der the necessity of defining things not 
worth definition he feels to be hurtful 
to his usefulness and repugnant to his 
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notion of truth. Of the extreme discom- 
fort of it most reviewers must be aware. 
To throw a plummet-line deep enough 
for the sea into a frog pond, and to stand 
all day on the bank, dabbling the lead 
in the mud and wondering how deep it 
is, —few occupations could be more un- 
comfortable. The critic should say less 
rather than more than he means. This 
is the rule of art. Writers of a high or- 
der of literature in describing their deep- 
est and happiest impressions of nature 
and mankind say always less than they 
mean rather than more, and it is cer- 
tainly the rule of truth. Such words as 
“ true,’? ‘excellent,’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ are 
good enough to apply to Shakespeare; 
and yet there are scores of authors of the 
present time who will be satisfied with 
nothing short of them. 

To write only what is good of a book 
is therefore bad for the critic; it is bad 
also for the public. It is often said that 
to write and bring out a book is a seri- 
ous matter; that the author has worked 
hard upon it and is much interested in” 
it; that it will, if a poor book, be certain 
to die of itself very shortly; why, there- 
fore, it is asked, wound the feelings of 
the author by letting him and the world 
know that he has been a fool for his 
pains? This view has a charity and an 
appearance of liberality which disposes 
one hearing it for the first time to accept 
it. But a little reflection shows one that 
it will not do. The eritic is a literary 
educator, a professor of literature with 
a class which embraces the entire read- 
ing community. He is to instruct if he 
can; he is to judge fairly and to give 
‘his own to each,’’ but his main busi- 
ness is to stimulate the minds of people, 
to conduct alive conversation with the 
public concerning the books they are 
reading. People love to compare their 
opinions of the books they have read 
with those of one whom they imagine to 
know something. They will read a no- 
tice of a book they have read in prefer- 
ence to one of a book they have not read, 
and this seems to show that they wish 
sympathy and conversation rather than 
information from the critic. Their own 
ideas are perhaps uncertain and timidly 
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held; and they are glad of thoughts 
which agree or disagree with their own, 
if these thoughts are put forward with 
zest and candor. Their opinions may be 
uncertain, but the likings of even the sim- 
plest readers are clear enough. Editors 
and publishers of newspapers may care 
very little for the books they write and 
print notices of, but the people who buy 
the books and sit up half the night to 
read them care a great deal. The critic 
has, therefore, what professors of liter- 
ature very often have not, a class pre- 
pared to hear him gratefully and curi- 
ously. That he may really assist his 
audiences it is not so necessary that 
his opinions be absolutely just and true 
(they should of course be as just and true 
as he can make them) as that they should 
be eager, free, and candid. An incor- 
rect opinion expressed zestfully will have 
a more lively and I believe a more prof- 
iting effect upon the reader than a cor- 
rect one expressed timidly and with a 
glance around for fear that some one is 
hurt by it. I do not say that critics 
should be severe upon foolish books; in- 
deed, I think they should not be; but I 
say that the taking into account the au- 
thor’s feelings will be likely to impair the 
eritic’s freedom and candor. The ques- 
tion is: shall the critic be free and use- 
ful, or shall he be insipid and inefficient; 
shall he speak his mind plainly and to 
the point, or shall he limit himself to 
timid euphemisms and communicate with 
the reader by innuendoes and implica- 
tions; shall he be his own man, —as the 
phrase is, shall his foot be on his native 
heath, or shall he walk on eggs? 

It is best, then, for the critic and the 
public that the feelings of authors shall 
be left out of the question by book re- 
viewers; is it best for the authors them- 
selves? If not, itis then only to be said 
that when the author’s interests are op- 
posed to those of the public, it is the erit- 
ic’s business to consider those of the pub- 
lic. Of course, the interests of the whole 
body of authors cannot be ultimately op- 
posed to that kind of criticism which has 
the best effect upon the public mind. But 
uncivil things must be said of some au- 
thors, and the authors of whom they are 
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said cannot be expected to like them, 1 
doubt, though, if they hurt as much as 
they are supposed to do. An old fox- 
hunter, speaking of the perfections of the 
chase as practiced in England, said that 
‘‘he liked it, the horses liked it, the dogs 
liked it, and he’d be d—d if he didn’t 
believe the fox liked it.’’ I believe, 
though I offer the opinion with diflidence, 
that it is a matter of surprise to many au- 
thors that unfavorable printed comments 
on their books do not hurt them more. A 
man, tolerably sensitive to the ill opinion 
of acquaintance whispered privately from 
mouth to mouth, will find himself perus- 
ing with equanimity a column of ridicule 
and adverse comment concerning him- 
self, spread out for all the world to read. 
At any rate, whether or no authors are 
anery with critics who oppose them, it 
will not be hard to prove that they ought 
not to be. It will not be hard to show 
that the critic who says that you are no 
poet is not so much your enemy as you 
think. To possess certain artistic gifts is 
very necessary to you; but your friend 
the critic cares little whether you have 
these gifts or not, likes you very well as 
you are, better, perhaps, than some peo- 
ple who have them. There is a surprise, 
a little shock, when your friend reviews 
your book, to find that all along he has 
been carrying about in his mind notions 
concerning your abilities very different 
from those you entertain yourself. You 
have had many long and friendly talks 
together; in some charming after-dinner 
hours of social talk or social silence you 
have come to like each other very much; 
and yet, deceitful wretch, the evidence 
of the printed page containing his com- 
ment upon your production discovers the 
fact that he does not think you a man 
man of genius. The fault is in your mis- 
conception of the nature of the impres- 
sion which you make upon him. We are 
apt to think that men know us better 
than they do. Each knows so well his 
own history and feelings that he cannot 
entirely help thinking that he appears to 
another as he appears to himself. How 
little we who nod to each other in the 
street realiy know of each other! The 
essential facts of honesty and benevo- 
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lence men are skilled to discern, because 
these facts concern themselves; but with 
regard to those peculiarities of mind which 
make us poets, artists, and the like, men 
are to each other as trees walking. You 
know your acquaintances as you know 
the states on the map in which the cap- 
itals only are given. You are certain 
that your friend is honest; you are cer- 
tain that he is kind. Whether he is a 
genius or not you have never thought 
to ask; if he be one, very likely it is not 
for the qualities that make him a genius 
that you value him. In your moments 
of most intimate and agreeable talk do 
you discern in his countenance the feel- 
ing of nature, the eift of poesy, ete. ? 
Such gifts even as wit and sense, powers 
which have their place in conversation, 
though valuable, are not necessary in our 
friends. Some men we like for these 
qualities, and some men we like for the 
want of them. We like to meet one man 
because his talk is full of knowledge and 
acute observation. His amiable neighbor 
may never in his lifetime have achieved 
a profound thought or a graphic expres- 
sion; yetthe very vagueness of his mind 
is so mixed up with some spiritual charm 
familiar to us that we find ourselves lik- 
ing him for the want of that which we 
value in another. 

It is well for an author to have this 
thought before his mind. The reflection 
should at any rate induce critics to per- 
ceive that they are not really unkind in 
denying to an author gifts which they 
do not think he possesses. But a critic 
should be very cautious in the use of cen- 
sure; he should blame only where he is 
certain he sees a fault. There is a state 
of culpable indolence which, when the 
mind of the reviewer is empty, finds vent 
in some facile slur or sneer, and this is 
often set down and printed for no bet- 
ter reason than that it has come into the 
reviewer’s head. Often the critic, deter- 
mined to be original and superior, says 
a disparaging thing of which he thinks 
or hopes he is sure, but of which he is 
not in the least sure. Even the precau- 
tion of certainty will be of no avail with 
some critics; having never experienced 
the presence of the quality they cannot 
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be conscious of the want of it. The old 
difference between those who know they 
are right and those who think they are 
right still remains, and this difference it 
is impossible to explain to the satisfaction 
of those who think they are right. The 
same difference exists among authors, as 
well. There must be cases in which au- 
thor and critic come to a dead-lock. The 
author thinks the critic a fool, and the 
critic thinks the author an ass. Some- 
times the author is right, and sometimes 
the critic, and each must take the chances. 

In order that book criticisms should 
have the needed free and candid char- 
acter, they should, as a rule, be anony- 
mous. Book notices to which the writ- 
er’s name is signed are usually apologetic 
and depreeatory. They ask the author 
not to be offended. Even in critical 
journals which print only anonymous 
contributions, it is not diflicult to pick 
out, from their timid and gentle manner, 
certain articles written by persons who 
know the authors of the books reviewed. 
A critic must have a very firm hand in- 
deed who is able to treat an author he 
knows precisely as if he did not know 
him. He cannot help saying to himself, 
as he writes, ‘* How will he like this? ”’ 
‘* Will he not hate me for that?’’ He 
is much freer when the author is not a 
friend or acquaintance. Just as the 
President cuts off the head of a subordi- 
nate a thousand miles away with scarce- 
ly a thought that it is a real man whose 
head is coming off, and that to lose one’s 
head is quite as painful in Colorado as 
in the District of Columbia, so the critic 
finds it hard to think that for the author 
whose name on the title-page he has 
never before seen, there is somewhere 
walking about a person of like feelings 
and affections with himself. Ie is the 
freer for being ignorant of the author 
and for not having to take him and his 
feelings intoaccount. The critic is at an 
even greater disadvantage if he is known 
to the public as well as to the author. 
Those foreign periodicals in which the 
names of the reviewers are appended to 
their articles are feebler than the anony- 
mous ones. The reviewer addresses him- 
self half to the reader and half to the 
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author. He carries on an urbane con- 
fabulation with the author before the 
eyes of the public, something like the 
factitions conversation of clergymen who 
sit together in the pulpit. 

Indeed, the favoritism of reviewers to 
writers of their acquaintance is a diffi- 
culty in the way of candid criticism that 
it will be very difficult ever to get out of 
the way. It is the skeleton in the re- 
viewer’s closet. ‘There is not a critical 
journal in the world whose reviews are 
not influenced by the personal relations 
of the editors and reviewers with the 
authors. I do not see how it is to be 
mended, since authors and reviewers will 
know one another. But the evil, because 
it is nearly inevitable, is none the less 
an evil. If a critic be really in the hab- 
it of saying only pleasant things of his 
friends’ books, it is dificult to see how 
he can with any fairness write freely of 
anybody. For when about to try his wit 
and sense upon some stupid author, not 
known to him, he must, if he is fair, stop 
and ask, ‘* How ean I say these things of 
this man, when, if I knew him, I should 
be certain not to say them? ’”? 

One exception should be made to the 
rule that book reviews should be anony- 
mous. A man with peculiar gifts of 
taste, judgment, and sympathy, who is 
also a person interesting and attractive 
to the public and well known to them, 
is perhaps the best of book reviewers. 
The public delights to converse with 
such a writer, and his name is of great 
use to the authors themselves. Laudari 
a viro laudato —to be praised by a man 
of reputation and consideration — every 
author likes. Such a critic, however, 
should not be obliged to notice books 
which do not interest him. 

But in this country the main cause of 
the critie’s discomfort, the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of the discharge of his 
duty to the public and to himself, is the 
fact that the publisher is the patron of 
the newspapers. His advertisements are 
an important source of income to them; 
the newspapers therefore desire not to 
offend him. It has even come to pass 
that the publishers are supposed to ex- 
act notices in part payment for their 
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patronage. There has grown up a no- 
tion that notices are given to advertisers 
something like a free lunch to bar cus- 
tomers. It is hard indeed to understand 
why an advertiser is not considered as 
paid by the insertion of his advertise- 
ment. The absurdity of the custom ex- 
isting here is such as to suggest the idea 
that it is a reminiscence of a day when 
every town in the land was a village and 
every newspaper a country newspaper. 
Pufling must of course in the end defeat 
itself; and it is equally certain that the 
paper which is the most read by book 
buyers must in the end get the advertis- 
ing. The time has quite come when this 
particular sort of immorality may cease. 
At this moment any great newspaper 
could without danger to its business stop 
the pufling of books ; with regard to puffs 
of real estate, railway and insurance com- 
panies, ete., I do not venture to express 
an opinion. The way of virtue is not al- 
ways the way of profit. But Iam sure 
that any strong paper could safely in its 
reviews ignore the fact of the publishers 
being its patrons. The important pub- 
lishers (with some exceptions) really do 
not trouble the reviewers very much, be- 
eause they are too busy, and because, 
alas, they have very little faith in the 
ability of the most eloquent reviewers to 
sell books. They have a cynical belief 
that there has been a diminution in the 
expressing power of words. Then the 
amour propre of a publisher, unlike that 
of an author, is general rather than par- 
ticular. He prints many books and these 
books are reviewed by many papers. If 
a book is not well treated by one writer 
it will be by another; if a newspaper 
condemns one book it will make amends 
by praising another. The publishersthus 
‘strikes an average’? and is tolerably 
content. The main annoyance to the 
reviewer is from smaller people who want 
a great deal for very little, and who suc- 
ceed in this way in getting notice which 
according to the commercial idea belongs 
to the big houses. Though the publishers 
are not as anxious to have their books 
praised as they are thought to be, the 
conductors of newspapers hold that they 
are, and thus the result is quite as bad 
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for the reviewer as if they were. A si- 
lent pressure is brought to bear upon the 
critic to be continually coquetting with 
the advertisers, to reward those who do 
advertise, to punish those who do not, 
and to invite those who are expected to. 
I say the pressure is a silent one; the re- 
viewer is not told, or at any rate not fre- 
quently told, to do such and such things. 
On the contrary, he is said to have a 
carte blanche. But there are two sorts of 
carte blanche, a verbal and a moral 
carte blanche. The carte blanche I re- 
fer to says to the reviewer, ‘‘ You may 
do as you like, but’? — and there is an 
ominous reservation which he prudently 
construes to mean that it will be well for 
him to like to do what proprietors wish 
to have done. Anadvertising agent, pro- 
fessing to something more than common 
liberality, once said to areviewer, ‘¢ You 
pull one way and we pull another, and 
so between the two we get things about 
right.’? Where one side has the money 
and the other side has none, it is easy 
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to see which must pull to the most ef- 
fect. The owners of a newspaper must 
control it and coftrol it entirely. I have 
heard newspaper writers and other per- 
sons speak of an independent journalist, 
meaning thereby an editor independent 
of the owners of the paper for which he 
writes. There can be, of course, no such 
thing. One might as well speak of an 
independent coachman or an independ- 
ent cook. You may not like to order 
your dinner, or to tell the coachman to 
take this or that road, but the cook and 
the coachman have their own way only 
so long as they cook what you like and 
drive you where you wish to go. The 
independence of a journalist is precisely 
of the same character. He may play for 
a while his little game of command, but 
he must in the end do as he is told to do 
by those who hire him. This is inevita- 
bly so of him, as it must be of any em- 
ployee. If newspapers are to be better 
conducted, therefore, it is the owners 
who must reform them. 
E. S. Nadal 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 


COMEDY. 


Il. 


Tur scene three weeks after the events 
last represented is once more that hotel 
parlor which we know. Here sit Mrs. 
Bellingham and her sister-in-law, both 
with sewing, to which the latter aban- 
dons herself with an apparently exasper- 
ated energy, while the former lets her 
work lie in her lap, and listens with some 
lady-like trepidation to what Mrs. Mur- 
ray is saying. 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* From beginning to 
end it has been quite like a sensation 
play. Leslie must feel herself a heroine 
of melodrama. She is sojourning ata 
country inn, and she goes sketching in 


the woods, when two ruffians set upon 
her and try to rob her. Ter screams 
reach the ear of the young man of hum- 
ble lite but noble heart, who professed to 
have gone away but who was still oppor- 
tunely hanging about; he rushes on the 
scene and disperses the brizands, from 
whom he rends their prey. She seizes 
his hand to thank him for his sublime 
behavior, and discovers that his wrist 
has been broken by a blow from the blud- 
geon of one of the wicked ruffians. Very 
pretty, very charming, indeed; and so 
appropriate for a girl of Leslie’s train- 
ing, family, and station in life. Upon 
my word I congratulate you, Marion. 
To think of being the mother of a her- 
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cine! It was fortunate that you let her 
snub Mr. Dudley. If she had married 
him probably nothing 6£ the kind would 
have happened.’? 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘*I am glad the 
affair amuses you, but I don’t see how 
even you can hold the child responsible 
for what has happened.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. “Responsible! I should 
be the last to do that, I hope. No, in- 
deed. I consider her the victim of cir- 
cumstances, and since the hero has been 
thrown back upon our hands, I’m sure 
every one must say that her devotion 
is most exemplary. I don’t hold her 
responsible for that, even.’? As Mrs. 
Murray continues, Mrs. Bellingham’s 
uneasiness increases, and she drops her 
hands with a baflled look upon the work 
in her lap. ‘It’s quite en regle that 
she should be anxious about him; it 
would be altogether out of character, 
otherwise. It’s a pity that he does n’t 
lend himself more gracefully to being 
petted. When I saw her bringing him 
a pillow, that first day, after the doctor 
set his wrist and she had got him to re- 
pose his exhausted frame on the sofa, I 
was almost melted to tears. Of course 
it can end only in one way.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘+ Kate, I will not 
have any more of this. It’s intolerable, 
and you have no right to torment me so. 
You know that I’m as much vexed as 
you can be. Jt annoys me beyond en- 
durance, but I don’t see what, as a lady, 
I can do about it. Mr. Blake is here 
again by no fault of his own, certainly, 
and neither Leslie nor I can treat him 
with indifference.’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘I don’t object to 
your treating him as kindly as you like, 
but you had better leave as little kind- 
ness as possible to Leslie. You must 
sooner or later recognize one thing, 
Marion, and take your measures accord- 


ingly. 1 advise you to do it sooner.” 
Mrs. Bellingham. ‘*What do you 


mean??? 

Mrs. Murray. ‘*I mean what you 
know well enough: that Leslie is inter- 
ested in this Mr. Blake. I saw that she 
was, from the very first moment. He’s 
just the kind of man to fascinate a girl 
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like Leslie; you know that. He’s hand- 

some, and he’s shown himself brave; ~ 
and all that unconventionality which 

marks him of a different class gives him 

a charm to a girl’s fancy, even when she 

has recognized, herself, that he isn’t a 

gentleman. She soon forgets that, and 

sees merely that he is clever and good. 

She would very promptly teach a girl 

of his traditions her place, but a young 
man is different.”’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘*1 hope Leslie 
would treat even a woman with con- 
sideration.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* Oh, consideration, 
consideration! You may thank yourself, 
Marion, and your impossible ideas, if 
this comes to the worst. You belong to 
one order of things or you belong to an- 
other. If you believe that several gener- 
ations of wealth, breeding, and station 
distinguish a girl so that a new man, 
however good or wise or brave he is, 
can never be her equal, you must act 
on your belief, and in a case like this 
you can’t act too promptly.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* What should you 
do??? 

Mrs. Murray. ** Do? TI should fling 
away all absurd ideas of consideration, 
to begin with. I should deal frankly 
with Leslie, —I should appeal to her 
pride and her common sense; and J 
should speak so distinctly to this young 
man that he could n’t possibly mistake 
my meaning. I should tell him —I 
should advise him to try change of air 
for his wound, or whatever it is.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham, after a moment's 
dreary reflection: ‘‘ That ’s quite impos- 
sible, Kate. I will speak to Leslie, but 
T never can offer offense to one we owe 
so much.”’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘‘Do you wish me to 
speak to him? ’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘ No, I can’t per- 
mit that, either.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘+ Very well; then you 
must abide by the result.’? Mrs. Mur- 
ray clutches her work together, stoop- 
ing to recover dropping spools and scis- 
sors with an activity surprising in a lady 
of her massive person, and is about to 
leave the room, when the sound of steps 
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and yoices arrest her; a moment after, 
Blake and Miss Bellingham enter, so in- 
tent upon each other as not to observe 
the ladies in their corner. 

Leslie. ‘‘I’m afraid you’ve let me 
tire you. I’m such an insatiable walker, 
and I never thought of your not being 
perfectly strong, yet.” 

Blake, laughing: ‘* Why, Miss Be lling- 
ham, it isn’t one of my ankles that’s 
broken.’?’ 

Leslie, concessively: “No; butif you’d 
only let me do something for you. T can 
both play and sing, and really not at all 
badly. Shall I play to you?’’ She runs 
up and strikes some chords on the piano, 
and with her hand on the keys glances 
gravely round at Blake, who remains 
undecided. She turns about. ‘* Perhaps 


you’d rather have me read to you?”’ 


Blake. ‘‘Do you really wish me to 
choose? ”’ 
Leslie. **I do. And ask something 


difficult and disagreeable.” 

Blake. ‘‘1’d rather have you talk to 
me than either.’’ 

Leslie. ‘‘Is that your idea of some- 
thing difficult and disagreeable? ”’ 

Blake. ‘*1 hope you won't find it so.” 

Leslie. ‘* But I shan’t feel that it’s 
anything, then! Shall I begin to talk to 
you here? Or where?” 

Blake. ‘*'This is a good place, but if 
I’m to choose again, I should say the 
gallery would be better.” 

Leslie. ‘* Oh, you’re choosing that 
because I said I wondered how people 
could come into the country and sit all 
their time in stuffy rooms!’’ 

Blake, going to the window and look- 
ing out: ‘ There are no seats.’? He 
returns, and putting the backs of two 
chairs together, lifts them with his left 
hand to carry them to the gallery. 

Leslie, advancing tragically upon him 
and reproachfully possessing herself of 
the chairs: ‘* Never! Do you think I 
have no sense of shame?’’ She lifts a 
chair in either hand and earries them 
out, while Blake in a charmed embar- 
rassment follows her, and they are heard 
speaking without: ‘There! Or no! 
That’s in a draught. You must n’t sit 
in a draught.’’ 
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Blake. **It won’t hurt me. I’m not 
a young lady.”’ 
Leslie. ‘*That’s the very reason it 


will hurt you. If you were a young lady 
you could stand anything. Anything 
you liked”? There are indistinct mur- 
murs of further feigned dispute, bro- 
ken by more or less conscious laughter, 
to which Mrs. Bellingham listens with 
alarm and Mrs. Murray, with the self- 
righteousness of those who have told you 
so, and who, having thus washed their 
hands of an affair, propose to give you a 
shower-bath of the water. 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* Well, Marion!’ 

Mrs. Bellingham, rising, with a sigh: 
“Yes, it’s quite as bad as you could 
wish.”’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* As bad as I could 
wish? This is toomuch, Marion. What 
are you going to do?’’? Mrs. Belling- 
ham is gathering up her work as if to 
quit the room, and Mrs. Murray’s de- 
mand is pitched in a tone of falling in- 
dignation and rising amazement. 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* We can’t remain 
to overhear their talk. I am going to 
my room.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* Why, Marion, the 
child is your own daughter!” 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘*'That is the very 
reason why I don’t wish to feel that she 
has cause to be ashamed of me; and I cer- 
tainly should if I stayed to eavesdrop.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘‘Wow in the world 
should she ever know it?’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘*1 should tell her. 
But that isn’t the point, quite.’”’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* This is fantastic! 
Well, let her marry her— Caliban! Why 
don’t you go out and join them? That 
need n’t give her cause to blush for you. 
Remember, Marion, that Leslie is an 
ignorant, inexperienced child, and that 
t’s your duty to save her from her silli- 
ness.”’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘ My dauzhter is a 
lady, and will remember herself.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘ But she’s a woman, 
Marion, and will forget herself!” 

Mrs. Bellingham, who hesitates in a 
brief perplexity, but abruptly finishes 
her preparations for going out: ‘* At any 
rate, I can’t dog her steps, nor play the 
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spy upon her. I wish to know only what 
she will frecly tell me.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ** And are you actually 
going? Well, Marion, I suppose I must 
n’t say what I think of you.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘ Tt isn’t necessary 
that you should.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ** Tf I were to speak, I 
should say that your logie was worthy of 
Bedlam, and your morality of — of —the 
millennium!’? She whirls furiously out 
of the parlor, and Mrs. Bellingham, with 
a lingering glance at the door opening 
upon the balcony, follows her amply 
eddying skirts. At the moment of their 
disappearance, Leslie comes to the gal- 
lery door and looks exploringly into the 
parlor. 

Leslie, spenking to Blake without: ‘ I 
was sure I heard voices. But there ’s 
nobody.’? She turns, and glancing at 
the hills which show their irregular mass 
through the open window, sinks down 
into a chair beside the low gallery rail. 
‘ Ah, this is a better point still,’’ and as 
Blake appears with his chair and plants 
it vis-a-vis with her: ‘* Why old Ponk- 
wasset, I wonder? But people always 
say old of mountains: old Wachusett, old 
Agamenticus, old Monadnock, old Ponk- 
wasset. Perhaps the young mountains 
have gone West and settled down on 
the prairies, with all the other young 
people of the neighborhood. Would n’t 
that explain it?’’ She looks with mock 
seriousness at Blake, who supports in 
his left hand the elbow of his hurt arm. 
‘*T’m sure it’s paining you.’’ 

Blake. ** No, no; not the least. The 
fact is’? —he laughs lightly — ‘+ I’m 
afraid I was n't thinking about the mount- 
ains just now, when you spoke.”’ 

Leslie. ** Oh, well, neither was I— 
very much.’? They both laugh. ‘* But 
why do you put your hand under your 
arm, if it doesn’t pain you? ”’ 

Blake. ** Oh!—I happened to think 
of the scamp who broke it for me.’? 

Leslie, shuddering: ‘* Don’t speak of it! 
Or ves, do! Tell me about it; I’ve wanted 
to ask you. I ought to know about it.’’ 

Blake. ** Why, those things are better 
imagined than described, Miss Belling- 
ham.’’ 
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Leslie. ‘* But [ want it described. JI 
must hear it, no matter how terrible it 
rd 

Blake. “ Oh, it wasn’t terrible; there 
was very little of it, one way or the oth- 
er. The big fellow wouldn't give up 
your watch; and I had to—urge him; 
and the little Irishman came dancing up, 
and made a pass at us with his stick, 
and my wrist caught it. Thats all.’? 

Leslie, with effusion: **AU2 You 
risked your life to get me back my 
watch, and I asked about that first, and 
never mentioned you.”’ 

Blake. “ (had n’t done anything worth 
mentioning.”’ 

Leslie. ** Then getting my watch was 
n’t worth mentioning! ”’ 

Blake. ‘* Where is it? Ihave n’t seen 
you wear it.’? 

Leslie. & T broke something in it when 
I threw it down. It doesn’t go. Be- 
sides, I thought perhaps you would n’t 
like to see it.??) © 

Blake. ** Oh, yes, 1 should.’’ 

Leslie, starting up: ‘*1°ll go get it.? 

Blake. ** Not now!’’ They are both 
silent; Leslie falters and then sits down 
again, and folds one hand over the other 
on the balcony rail, letting her fan dan- 
gle idly by its chain from her waist. He 
leans forward a little, and taking the 
fan, opens and shuts it, while she looks 
down upon him with a slight smile; he 
relinquishes if with a glance at her, and 
leans back again in his chair. 

Leslie. ‘* Well, what were you think- 
ing about that hideous little wretch who 
hurt you? ’’ 

Blake. ** Why, Iwas thinking, for one 
thing, that he did n’t mean to do it.”’ 


Leslie. ‘**Oh! Why did he do it, 
then?” 
Blake. “I believe he meant to hit his 


partner, though I can’t exactly say why. 
It went through my mind. And I was 
thinking that a good deal might be said 
for tramps.’? 

Leslie. “ For tramps that steal watches 
and break wrists? My philanthropy does 
n’t rise to those giddy heights, quite. 
No, decidedly, Mr. Blake, I draw the 
line at tramps. ‘They never look clean, 
and why don’t they go to work? ’’ 
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Blake. “ Well, they could n’t find work 
just now, if they wanted it, and gener- 
ally I suppose they don’t want it. Aman 
who’s been out of work three months 
is elad to get it, but if he’s idle a year 
he doesn’t want it. When I see one 
of your big cotton-mills standing idle, I 
know that it means just so much tramp- 
ing, so much starving and stealing, so 
much misery and murder. We're all 
part of the tangle; we’re all of us to 
blame, we ’re none of us to blame.”’ 

Leslie. ‘* Oh, that’s very well. But if 
you pity such wretches, what becomes 
of the deserving poor? ”’ 

Blake. ‘‘I’m not sure there are any 
deserving poor, as you call them, any 
more than there are deserving rich. So 
I don’t draw the line at tramps. The 
fact is, Miss Bellingham, I had just been 
doing those fellows a charity before they 
attacked you,—giving them some to- 
bacco. You don’t approve of that? ”” 

Leslie. ‘* Oh, I like smoking! ”’ 

Blake, laughing: ‘‘ And I got their 
idea of a gentleman.”’ 

Leslie, after a moment: ‘* Yes? What 
was that? ’’ 

Blake. **A man who gives you to- 
bacco, and doesn’t ask you why you 
don’t go to work. A real gentleman has 
matches about him to light your pipe 
with afterwards. Is that your notion of 
a gentleman? ”’ 

Leslie, consciously: ‘I don’t know; 
not exactly.’’ 

Blake. ‘*It made me think of the no- 
tion of a gentleman I once heard from a 
very nice fellow years ago: he believed 
that you could n’t be a gentleman unless 
you began with your grandfather. I 
was younger then, and I remember shiv- 
ering over it, for it left me quite out in 
the cold, though I could n’t help liking 
the man; he was a gentleman in spite 
of what he said,—a splendid fellow, if 
you made allowance for him. You have 
to make allowances for everybody, espe- 
cially for men who have had all the ad- 
vantages. It’s apt to put them wrong 
for life; they get to thinking that the 
start is the race. I used to look down 
on that sort of men, once —in theory. 
But what I saw of them in the war 
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taught me better; they only wanted an 
emergency, and they could show them- 
selves as good as anybody. It isn’t safe 
to judge people by their circumstances; 
besides, I’ve known too many men who 
had all the disadvantages and never came 
to anything. Still I prefer the tramp’s 
idea — perhaps because it’s more flat- 
tering — that youare a gentleman if you 
choose to be so. What do you think? ’’ 

Leslie. ‘*I don’t know. I think it’s 
a very unpleasant subject. Why don’t 
you talk of something else? ”” 

Blake. ** Oh, Iwasn’t to talk at all, 
as I understood. I was to be talked 
bo.” 

Leslie. ** Well, what shall 1 talk to 
you about? You must choose that, too.” 

Blake. ‘+ Let us talk about yourself, 
then.’’ 

Leslie. ‘‘ There is nothing about me. 
I’m just like every other girl. Get Miss 
Wallace to tell you about herself, some 
day, and then you’ll know my whole 
history. I’ve done everything that she’s 
dene. We had the same dancing, sing- 
ing, piano, French, German, and Italian. 
lessons; we went to the same schools 
and the same lectures; we have both 
been abroad, and can sketch, and paint 
on tiles. We’re as nearly alike as the 
same experiences and associations could 
make us, and we’re just like all the other 
sirls we know. Isn’t it rather monoto- 
nous? ’? 

Blake. ‘*1 don’t know all the other 
girls that you know. If Ican judge from 
Miss Wallace, I don’t believe you’re 
like them; but they may be like you.’’ 

Leslie, laughing: ‘* That’s too fine a 
distinction for me. And you haven’t 
answered my question.’’ 

Blake, evavely: ‘ No, it isn’t monoto- 
nous to me; it’s all very good, I think. 
I’m rather old-fashioned about women; 
J like everything in their lives to be reg- 
ular and ordered by oll usage.”’ 

Leslie. ‘* Then you don’t approve of 
originality ?’’ 

Blake. ‘+I don’t like eecentricity.”’ 

Leslie. ‘*Oh, I do. I should like to 
do all sorts of odd things, if I dared.”’ 

Blake. ‘* Well, your not daring is the 
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want her to be like all the other girls 
that are like you.”’ 

Leslie. ‘‘Youcompliment! She could 
n’t be like me.’’ 

Blake. “* Why??? 

Leslie. ** Why? Oh, I don’t know.”’ 
She hesitates, and then with a quick 
glance at him: ‘* She would have dark 
eyes and hair, for one thing.’? They 
both laugh. 

Blake. ‘* Was that what you meant to 
say ? ”? 

Leslie. ‘Isnt it enough to say what 
you mean, without being obliged to say 
what you meant? ’’ 

Blake. ‘* Half a loaf is better than no 
bread; beggars must.n’t be choosers.”’ 

Leslie. ‘* Oh, if you put it so meekly 
as that you humiliate me. JT must tell 
you, now: I meant a question.’’ 

Blake. ‘* What is it? ’? 

Leslie. ‘ But I can’t ask it, yet. Not 
till I’ve got rid of some part of my obli- 
gations.’’ 

Blake. ‘* 1 suppose you mean what I 
— what happened.’’ 

Leslie. ** Yes.’? 

Blake. ‘*T’m sorry that it happened, 
then; and [had been feeling rather glad 
of it, on the whole. I shall hate it if it’s 
an annoyance to you.”’ 

Leslie. ** Oh, — not annoyance, ex- 
actly.”’ 

Blake. ‘*What then? Should you 
like a receipt in full for all gratitude due 
me?’ 

Leslie. ‘* 1 should like to feel that we 
had done something for you in return.’’ 

Blake. ‘* You can cancel it all by giv- 
ing me leave to enjoy being just what 
and where I am.”’ 

Leslie, demurely, after a little pause: 
“Ts a broken wrist such a pleasure, 
then? ”’ 

Blake. ‘*T take the broken wrist for 
what it brings. If it were not for that I 
should be in New York breaking my heart 
over some people I’m connected with in 
business there, and wondering how to 
push a little invention of mine without 
their help. Instead of that’? — 

Leslie, hastily: ‘* Oh! Invention ? 
Are you an inventor, too, Mr. Blake? 
Do tell me what it is.’’ 
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Blake. ‘* It’s an improved locomotive 
driving-wheel. But you ’d better let me 
alone about that, Miss Bellingham; I 
never stop when I get on my driving- 
wheel. That’s what makes my friends 
doubtful about it; they don’t see how 
any brake can check it. They say the 
Westinghouse would exhaust the atmos- 
phere of the planet on it without the 
slightest effect. You see I am rather 
sanguine about it.’’ He laughs nervous- 
ly. 

Leslie. ‘* But what have those New 
York people to do with it? ’’ 

Blake. ‘‘ Nothing, at present. That’s 
the worst of it. ‘They were partners of 
mine, and they got me to come on all the 
way from Omaha, and then I found out 
that they had no means to get the thing 
going.” 

Leslie. ** Oh! How could they do it???’ 

Blake. ‘+ Well, Lused language to that 
effect myself, but they didn’t seem to 
know; and I ran up here to cool off and 
think the matter over for a fresh start. 
You see, if I succeed it will be an ever- 
lasting fortune to me; and if I fail, — 
well, it will be an everlasting misfortune. 
But I’m not going to fail. There; I’m 
started! If I went on a moment longer, 
no power on earth could stop me. I sup- 
pose you're not much used to talking 
about driving-wheels, Miss Bellingham ?” 

Leslie. ‘* We don’t often speak of 
them. But they must be very interest- 
ing to those that understand them.’’ 

Blake. ‘**I can’t honestly say they are. 
They ’re like railroads; they ’re good to 
get you there.” 

Leslie. ‘* Where?”? 

Blake. ‘* Well, in my case, away from 
a good deal of drudgery I don’t like, 
and a life I don’t altogether fancy, and 
a kind of world I know too well. I 
should go to Europe, I suppose, if the 
wheel succeeded. L’ve a curiosity to 
see what the apple is like on the other 
side; whether it’s riper or only rottener. 
And I always believed I should quiet 
down somewhere, and read all the books 
I wanted to, and make up for lost time 
in several ways. I don’t think I should 
look at any sort of machine for a year.”’ 

Leslie, earnestly: ‘‘ And would all that 
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happen if you had the money to get the 
driving-wheel going? ”’ 

Blake, with a smile at her earnestness: 
‘“‘T?’m not such a driving-wheel fanatic 
as that. The thing has to be fully tested, 
and even after it's tested, the roads may 
refuse to take hold of it.’’ 

Leslie, confidently: ‘* They can’t — 
when they see that it’s better.’’ 

Blake. ‘I wish I could think so. But 
roads are human, Miss Bellingham. They 
prefer a thing that’s just as well to some- 
thing that’s much better —if it costs 
much to change.’’ 

Leslie. ‘* Well, then, if you don’t be- 
lieve the roads will take hold of it, why 
do you want to test it? Why don’t you 
give it up at once?”’ 

Blake. ‘*1t won’t give me up. Ido 
believe in it, you know, and I can’t stop 
where I am with it. IJ must go on.”’ 

Leslie. ‘Yes. I should do just the 
same. I should never, never give it up. 
I know you'll be helped. Mr. Blake, if 
this wheel ’? — 

Blake. ‘‘ Really, Miss Bellingham, I 
feel ashamed for letting you bother your- 
self so long with that ridiculous wheel. 
But you wouldn't stick to the subject: 
we were talking about you.” 

Leslie, dreanily: ‘* About me??? Then 
abruptly: ‘* Mamma will wonder what 
in the world has become of me.’? She 
rises, and Blake, with an air of slight 
surprise, follows her example. She leads 
the way into the parlor, and lingeringly 
drawing near the piano, she strikes some 
chords, and as she stands over the instru- 
ment, she carclessly plays an air with 
one hand. Then, without looking up: 
“Was that the air you were trying to 
remember ? ”’ 

Blake, joyfully: ‘*Oh yes, that’s it; 
that’s it, at last!’ 

Leslie, seating herself at the piano and 
running over the keys again: ‘¢I think I 
can play it for you; it*s rather old-fash- 
ioned, now.’’ She plays and sings, and 
then rests with her hands on the keys, 
looking up at Blake where he stands lean- 
ing one elbow on the corner of the piano. 

Blake. ‘* I?m very much obliged.’’ 

Leslie, laughing: “« And I’m very much 
surprised.’? 
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Blake. ‘* Why?”? 

Leslie. *‘ I should think the inventor 
of a driving-wheel would want something 
a great deal more stirring than this Ger- 
man sentimentality and those languid, 
melancholy things from Tennyson that 
you liked.” 

Blake. ‘* Ah, that’s just what I don’t 
want. I’ve got stir enough of my own.’’ 

Leslie. ‘*1 wish I could understand 
you.”’ 

Blake. ‘* Am TI sucha puzzle? Tal- 
ways thought myself a very simple af- 
fair.’’ 

Leslie. ‘*That’s the difficulty. I 
wish ’? — F 

Blake. ‘* What?’ 

Leslie. ** That I could say something 
wrong in just the right way!’ 

Blake, laughing: ‘‘ How do you know 
it’s wrong? ”’ 

Leslie. ‘* Tt isn’t, if you don’t think 
9 

Blake. ‘* I don’t, so far.’’ 
Leslie. ‘+ Ah, don’t joke. 
serious matter.’’ 

Blake. ** Why should I think it was 
wrong? ’? 

Leslie. ‘*T don’t know that you will. 
Mr. Blake’? — 

Blake. ‘* Well?” 

Leslie. ‘* Did you know — Now, if 
I begin to say something, and feel like 
stopping before I’ve said it, you won’t 
ask questions to make me go on?’?’ 
Very seriously. 

Blake, with a smile of joyous amuse- 
ment, looking down at her as he lounges 
at the corner of the piano: ‘+I won't 
even ask you to begin.’’ Leslie passes 
her hand over the edges of the keys, 
without making them sound; then she 
drops it into her lap and there clasps it 
with the other hand, and looks up at 
Blake. 

Leslie. ‘*Did you know I was rich, 
Mr. Blake?” 

Blake. ‘* No, Miss Bellingham, I did 
n’t.”? His smile changes from amuse- 
ment to surprise, and he colors faintly. 

Leslie, blushing violently: ‘* Well, I 
am,—if being rich is having a great 
deal more money to do what you please 
than you know what to do with.’”? Blake 
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listens with a look of deepening mystifi- 
cation, as she hurries desperately on: 
‘«T have this money in my own right; 
it’s what my uncle left me, and I can 
give it all away if I choose.’’? She pauses 
again, as if waiting for Blake to ask her 
to go on, but he remains loyally silent; 
his smile has died away, and an em- 
barrassment increases upon both of them. 
She looks up at him again, and implores: 
“ What will you think of what I’m go- 
ing to say?’ 

Blake, bursting into a troubled laugh: 
“T can’t imagine what you’re going to 
say.’? 

Leslie. **Don'’t laugh! I know you 
won’t— Oh, Mr. Blake, you said you 
liked girls to be just like everybody else, 
and old-established, and that; and [know 
this is as eccentric as it can be. It is 
n’t at all the thing, I know, for a young 
lady to say to a gentleman; but you ’re 
not like the others, and — Oh, it does 
n’t seem possible that I should have be- 
gun it! It seems perfectly monstrous! 
But I know you won’t misinterpret — 
I must, I must go on, and the bluntest 
and straightforwardest way will be the 
best way.’? She keeps wistfully scan- 
ning Blake’s face as she speaks, but ap- 
parently gathers no courage or comfort 
from it. ‘* Mr. Blake!’’ 

Blake, passively: ‘+ Well? ”? 

Leslie, with desperate vehemence: ‘I 
want — Oh, what will you think of me! 
But no, you’re too good yourself not to 
see it in just the right way. I’m sure 
that you won’t think it — unladylike — 
for me to propose such a thing, merely 
because — because most people would 
n’t do it; but I shall respect your rea- 
sons —I shall know you’re right —even 
if yourefuse me; and— Oh, Mr. Blake, 
I want to go into partnership with you!’’ 

Blake, yecoiling a pace or two from the 
corner of the piano, as Leslie rises from 
the stool and stands confronting him: 
“To — to — go into ’? — 

Leslie. ‘* Yes, yes! But how dread- 
fully you take it; and you promised — 
Oh, Linew you would n’t like it. [know 
it seems dreadfully queer, and not at all 
delicate. But I thought — I thought — 
from what you said— You said those 
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people had no money to push your in- 
vention, and here I have all this money 
doing nobody any good —and you ’ve 
done nothing but heap one kindness after 
another on us — and why should n’t you 
take it, as much as you want, and use it to 
perfect your driving-wheel? {’m sure I 
believe in it; and’? — She has followed 
him the pace or two of his withdrawal; 
but now, at some changing expression of 
his face, she hesitates, falters, and re- 
mains silent and motionless, as if fixed 
and stricken mute by the sight of some 
hideous apparition. Then with a wild 
incredulity: ‘*Oh!?’? and indignation, 
“Oh!” and passionate reproach and 
disappointment, ‘* Oh! How cruel, how 
shameless, how horrid!’’? She drops 
her face into her hands, and sinks upon 
the piano-stool, throwing her burdened 
arms upon the keys with a melodious 
crash. 

Blake. ‘‘Don’t, don’t! For pity’s 
sake, don’t, my — Miss Bellingham!”’ 
He stands over her in helpless misery 
and abject self-reproach. ‘* Good heay- 
ens, I didn’t — It was all’? — 

Leslie, springing erect: ‘* Don’t speak 
tome. Your presence, your being alive 
in the same world after that is an in- 
sufferable insult! ’? 

Blake. ‘*1 wish to God I had died 
first.?? 

Leslie. ‘‘For you to dare! Ah! No 
woman could say what you thought. No 
lady ”? — 

Blake. ‘* Wait!’’? He turns pale, and 
speaks low and steadily: ‘* You must 
listen to me now; you must hear what 
IT never dreamt I should dare to say. 
I loved you! If that had not bewil- 
dered me I could not have thought — 
what is impossible. It was a delusion 
dearer than life; but I was ashamed of 
the hope it gave me even while it lasted. 
Don’t mistake me, Miss Bellingham; I 
could have died to win your love, but if 
your words had said what they seemed 
to say, I would not have taken what they 
seemed to offer. But that’s past. And 
now that I have to answer your mean- 
ing, I must do it without thanks. You 
place me in the position of having told 
my story to hint for your help’? — 
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Leslie, in vehement protest: ‘* Oh, no, 
no, no! I never dreamt of sucha thing! 
I could n’t!”’ 

Blake. +‘ Thank you at least for that; 
and— Good-by!’’ He bows and moves 
away toward the door. 

Leslie, wildly: ‘‘ Oh, don’t go, don’t 
go! What have I done, what shall I 
do?” 

Blake, pausing, and going abruptly 
back to her: ‘* You ean forgive me, Miss 
Bellingham; and let everything be as it 
was.”’ 

Leslie, after a moment of silent an- 
suish: ** No, no. That’s impossible. It 
can never be the same again. It must 
allend. I can forgive you easily enough; 
it was nothing; the wrong was all mine. 
I’ve been cruelly to blame, letting you 
—vgoon. Oh, yes, very, very much. 
But I did n’t know it; and Idid n’t mean 
anything by anything. No, I could n’t. 
Good-by. You are right to go. You 
must n’t see me any more. I shall never 
forget your goodness and patience.’’ 
Eagerly: ‘‘ You would n’t want me to 
forget it, would you? ” 

Blake, brokenly: ‘‘ Whatever you do 
will be right. God bless you, and good- 
by.’’? He takes up her right hand in his 
left, and raises it to his lips, she trem- 
bling, and as he stands holding it Mrs. 
Bellingham enters with an open letter, 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘ Leslie’? — 

Leslie, who withdraws her hand, and 
after a momentary suspense turns un- 
ashamed to her mother: ‘‘ Mr. Blake is 
going away, mamma’? — 

Mrs. Bellingham faintly acknowledges 
his parting bow. Leslie watches him go, 
and then turns away with a suppressed 
sob. 


IV. 


Leslie. ‘* Well, mamma, what will you 
say to me now?’’ Without the inspi- 
ration of Blake’s presence, she stands 
drearily confronting her mother in Mrs, 
Bellingham’s own room, where the lat- 
ter, seated in her easy-chair, looks up 
into her daughter’s face. 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘ Nothing, Leslie. 
I am waiting for you to speak.”’ 
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Leslie. ** Oh, lean’t speak unless you 
ask me.’’ She drops into a chair, and 
hiding her face in her handkerchief 
weeps silently. Her mother waits till 
her passion is spent and she has wiped 
her tears, and sits mutely staring to- 
ward the window. 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘Is he coming back 
again, Leslie? ’’ 

Leslie. ** No.” 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Was it necessary 
that you should let him take leave of you 
in that way???’ 

Leslie, sighing: ‘*‘ No, it wasn’t nec- 
essary. But — it was inevitable.”’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* What had made 
it inevitable? Remember, Leslie, that 
you asked me to question you.”’ 

Leslie. ‘*I know it, mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* And you need n’t 
answer if you don’t like.’’ 

Leslie. ‘*I don’t like, but I will an- 
swer, all the same, for you have a right 
to know. I had been saying something 
silly to him.” 

Mrs. Bellingham, with patient hope- 
lessness: ‘* Yes?’? 

Leslie. ‘*Itseems so, now; but I know 
that I spoke from a right motive,—a 
motive that you would n’t disapprove 
of yourself, mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘1’m sure of that, 
my dear.’’ 

Leslie. ‘* Well, you sce Could n’t 
you go on and ask me, mamma? ’? 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* I don’t know what 
to ask, Leslie.’’ 

Leslie. ‘* It’sso hard to tell, without.’’ 
Desperately: ‘‘ Why, you see, mamma, 
Mr. Blake had told me about a thing he 
had invented, and how some people in 
New York had promised him money to 
get it along, — push it, he said, — and 
when he came on all the way from Oma- 
ha, he found that they had no money; 
and so — and so — I —I offered him 
some.’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Oh, Leslie! a? 

Leslie. ‘* Yes, yes, it seems horrid, 
now, — perfectly hideous. But I did so 
long to do something for him because he 
had done so much for us, and I think he 
is so modest and noble, and I felt so sor- 
ry that he should have been so cruelly 
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deceived. 
mamma? ”’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Oh, yes, my poor 
headlong child! But what a thing for a 
young lady to propose! I can’t imagine 
how you could approach the matter.’’ 

Leslie. ** That’s the worst of it, — the 
very worst. Of course, I never could 
have approached such a thing with any 
other young man; but I thought there 
was such a difference between us, don’t 
you know, in everything, that it would 
be safe; and I thought it would be bet- 
ter —he would like it better —if there 
was no beating about the bush; and sol 
said — I said — that I wanted to go into 
partnership with him.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham, with great trouble in 
her voice, but steadily: ‘* What answer 
did he make you, Leslie? ”’ 

Leslie. ** Oh, Twas justly punished for 
looking down upon him. At first he 
blushed in a strange sort of way, and 
then he turned pale and looked grieved 
and angry, and at last repeated my words 
in a kind of daze, and I blundered on, 
and all at once I saw what he thought I 
had meant; he thought — Oh, dear, 
dear —he thought’? —she hides her face 
again, and sobs out.the words behind her 
handkerchief — ‘that I w-w-anted to 
—to—to marry him! Oh, how shall 
I ever endure it? It was a thousand 
times worse than the tramps,—a thou- 
sand times’? Mrs. Bellingham remains 
silently regarding her daughter, who 
continues to bemoan herself, and then 
lifts her tear-stained face: ‘* Don’t you 
think it was ungratefully, horridly, cru- 
elly vulgar???’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘ Mr. Blake can’t 
have the refinement of feeling that you 
*ve been used to in the gentlemen of 
your acquaintance; I’m glad that you ’ve 
found that out for yourself, though you 
*ve had to reach it through such a bit- 
ter mortification. If such a man misun- 
derstood you’? — 

Leslie, indignantly: ‘*Mr. Blake is 
quite as good as the gentlemen of my 
acquaintance, mamma; he could n’t help 
thinking what he did, I blundered so; 
and when I flew out at him, and up- 
braided him for his — ungenerosity, and 
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hurt his feelings all I could, he excused 
himself in a perfectly satisfactory way. 
He said ’? — 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* What, Leslie?” 

Leslie, with a drooping head: ‘He 
said—he used words more refined and 
considerate than T ever dreamt of —he 
said he was always thinking of me in 
that way without knowing it, and hoping 
against hope, or he could never have 
misunderstood me in the world. And 
then he let me know that he would n’t 
have taken me, no matter how much he 
liked me, if what he thought for only 
an instant had been true; and he could 
never have taken my money, for that 
would have made him seem like begging, 
by what he had told me. And he talked 
splendidly, mamma, and he put me down, 
as I deserved, and he was going away, and 
T called him back, and we agreed that we 
must never see each other again; and — 
and I could n't help his kissing my hand.’’ 
She puts up her handkerchief and sobs, 
and there is an interval before her moth- 
er speaks in a tone of compassion, yet of 
relief. 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Well, Leslie, I’m 
glad that you could agree upon so wise a 
course, This has all been a terribly per- 
plexing and painful affair; and I have 
had my fears, my dear, that perhaps it 
had gone so far with you that?’ — 

Leslie, vehemently: ‘* Why, so it had! 
I did n’t know I liked him so, but I do; 
and I give him up —Igave him up — 
because you all hate him, yes all; and 
you shut your eyes, and won’t see how 
kind and brave and good he is; and I 
can’t hold out against you. Yes, he 
must go; but he takes my broken heart 
with him.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham, sternly: ‘‘ Leslie, 
this is absurd. You know yourself that 
he’s out of the question.”’ 

Leslie, flinging herself down and lay- 
ing her head in her mother’s lap with a 
desolate ery: ‘* Oh, mamma, mamma, 
don’t speak so harshly to me, or I shall 
die. Iknow he’s out of the question; 
yes, yes, do. But how? How, mamma? 
Tow is he out of the question? That’s 
what I can’t understand! ”’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘** Why, to begin 
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with, we know nothing about him, Les- 
lie.?? 

Leslie, eagerly: ‘ Oh, yes, Ido. He’s 
told me all about himself. He’s an in- 
yentor. He’sagenius. Yes, he knows 
everything, indeed he does; and in the 
war he was an engineer. If you could 
only hear him talk as I do’? — 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘I dare say. A 
civil engineer ’? — 

Leslie. ‘* A civil engineer! I should 
hope not. I should be ashamed of aman 
who had been a civilian during the war. 
He always had this great taste for me- 
chanies, and he studied the business of 
a machinist — I don’t know what it is, 
exactly; but he knows all about steam, 
and he can build a whole engine, him- 
self; and he happened to be a private 
soldier going somewhere on a Missis 
sippi gunboat when the engineer was 
killed, and he took charge of the engine 
at once, and was in the great battles 
with the boat afterwards. He’s a mili- 
tary engineer.”’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘ He’s a steamboat 
engineer, Leslie, and you might as well 
marry a locomotive-driver, as far as pro- 
fession goes.’” 

Leslie, aghast: ‘*Do you mean that 
when Mr. Blake was an engineer, he did 
n’t wear any coat, and had his sleeves 
rolled up, and went about with a stringy 
wad of oily cotton in his hand?” 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Yes.”” 

Leslie. ** Oh!’ She excludes the hor- 
rible vision by clasping both hands over 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Bellingham, very gravely: “ Now 
listen to me, Leslie. You know that I 
am not like your aunt Kate,—that I 
never talk in that vulgar way about 
classes and stations, don’t, you? ’’ 

Leslie. ‘* Oh, yes, mamma. I’ve al- 
ways been a great deal worse than you, 
myself.’? 

Mrs. Bellingham. “ Well, my dear, then 
I hope that you will acquit me of any- 
thing low or snobbish in what I have to 
say. There is a fitness in all things, and 
I speak out of respect to that. It is sim- 
ply impossible that a girl of your breed- 
ing and ideas and associations should 
marry aman of his, Recollect that no 
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one belongs entirely to themselves. You 
are part of the circle in which you have 
always moved, and he is part of the cir- 
cumstances of his life. Do you see??’’ 

Leslie. ‘*Yes.’? She lapses from a 
kneeling to a crouching posture, and rest- 
ing one elbow on her mother’s knee 
poises her chin on her hand, and listens 
drearily. 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* We may say that 
it is no matter what a man has been; 
that. we are only concerned with what 
Mr. Blake is now. But the trouble is that 
every one of us is what they have been. 
If Mr. Blake’s early associations have 
been rude and his business coarse, you 
may be sure they have left their mark 
upon him, no matter how good he may 
be naturally. I think he is of a very 
high and sweet nature; he seems so’? — 

Leslie. ‘* Oh, he is, he is!’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* But he can’t out- 
live his own life. Isn’t that reason- 
able??? 

Leslie, hopelessly: ‘* Yes, it seems so.” 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* You can’t sately 
marry any man whose history you de- 
spise. Marriage is a terrible thing, my 
dear; young girls can never understand 
how it searches out the heart and tries 
and tests in every way. You mustn’t 
have a husband whom you can imagine 
with a wad of greasy cotton in his hand. 
There will be wicked moments in which 
you will taunt and torment each other.’” 

Leslie. ** Oh, mamma, mamma!’? 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Yes, it is so! The 
truest love can come to that. And in 
those moments it is better that all your 
past and present should be of the same 
level as his; for you would n’t hesitate 
to throw any scorn in his teeth; you 
would be mad, and you must not have 
deadly weapons within reach. I speak 
very plainly.”” 

Leslie. ** Terribly!”? 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘‘ But that is the 
worst. There are a thousand lighter 
trials, which you must meet. Where 
would you live, if you married him? 
You have a fortune, and you might go 
to Europe’? — 

Leslie. ‘*1 never would sneak away 
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Mrs. Bellingham. ‘I should hope not. 
But if you remained at home, how would 
you introduce him to your friends? In- 
vention isn’t a profession; would you 
tell them that he was a machinist or a 
steamboat engineer by trade? And if 
they found it out without your telling?”’ 

Leslie, evasively: ‘* There are plenty 
of girls who marry men of genius, and 
it doesn’t matter what the men have 
done, — how humble they have been. If 
they ’re geniuses’? — 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘+ Oh, Leslie, such 
men have won all the honors and dis- 
tinctions before they marry. Girls like 
you, my dear, don’t marry geniuses in 
their poverty and obscurity. ‘Those men 
spend years and years of toil and study, 
and struggle through a thousand difli- 
culties and privations, and set the world 
talking about them, before they ean even 
be asked to meet the ordinary people of 
our set in society. Wait till Mr. Blake 
has shown ’? — 

Leslie. ‘ But he’d be an old man by 
that time, and then I should n’t want 
him. If T know now that he ’s going to 
be great’? — 

“Mrs. Bellingham. ‘My dear, you know 
nothing whatever about him, except that 
his past life has been shabby and com- 
mon.”’ 

Leslie, with sudden spirit: ‘* Well, 
then, mamma, at least I don’t know any- 
thing horrid of him, as some girls must 
know of the young men they marry, — 
and the old men, too. Just think of 
Violet Emmons’s match with that count 
there in Paris! And Aggy Lawson’s, 
with that dreadful old Mr. Lancaster, 
that everybody says has been so wicked! 
I’d rather marry Mr. Blake, a thousand 
times, if he had been a —I don’t know 
what! ?? 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* You have no right 
to take things at their worst, Leslie. 
Remember all the girls you know, and 
the accomplished men they have married 
in their own set; men who are quite 
their equals in goodness as well as sta- 
tion and wealth and breeding. That’s 
what I want you to do.’ 

Leslie. “Do you want me to marry 
somebody I don’t like ? ’’ 
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Mrs. Bellingham. ‘Be fair, Leslie. 
I merely want you to like somebody you 
ought to marry, — when the proper time 
comes. How do you know that Mr. 
Blake isn’t quite as bad as the count or 
Mr. Lancaster? ”? 

Leslie, with a burst of tears: ‘“ Oh, 
mamma, you just now said yourself that 
you believed he was good and sweet, 
and you have seen the beautiful deli- 
cacy he behaves towards women with. 
Well, well,’’— she rises, and catches in 
her hand a lone coil of her hair which 
has come loose from the mass, and stands 
holding it while she turns tragically to- 
ward her mother, —‘let it all go. I 
will never marry at all, and then at least 
I can’t displease you. I vive him up, 
and I hope it will make you happy, 
mamima.”? 

Mrs. Bellingham, rising: ‘+ Leslie, is 
this the way you reward my anxiety and 
patience? I have reasoned with you as 
a woman of sense, and the return you 
make is to behave like a petulant child. 
I will never try to control you in such a 
matter as this, but you know now what 
Tthink, and you can have your own way 
if you like it better or believe it is wiser 
than mine. Oh, my poor child!’? clasp- 
ing Leslie’s head between her hands and 
tenderly kissing the girl’s hair, ‘don’t 
you suppose your mother’s heart aches 
for you? Marry him if you will, Leslie, 
and I shall always love you. I hope I 
may never have to pity you more than 
Ido now. All that [ ask of you, after 
all, is to make sure of yourself.’’ 

Leslie. ‘1 will, mamma, I will. 
must go; oh, yes, he must go. I see 
that it would n’t do. Tt would be too un- 
equal, —I’m so far beneath him in every- 
thing but the things I ought to despise. 
No, I’m not his equal, and I never ean 
be, and so I must not think of him any 
more. If he were rich, and had been 
brought up like me, and I were some 
poor girl with nothing but her love for 
him, he would never let the world out- 
weigh her love, as Ido his. Don’t praise 
me, mother; don’t thank me. It isn’t 
for you I do it; it isn’t for anything 
worthy, or true, or good; it’s because 
I’m acoward, and afraid of the opinions 
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of people I despise. You’ve shown me 
whatIam. I thought I was brave and 
strong; but I am weak and timid, and I 
shall never respect myself any more. 
Send him away; tell him what an ab- 
ject creature Tam! It will kill me to 
have him think meanly of me, but oh, it 
will be a thousand times better that he 
should have a right to scorn me now, 
than that I should ever come to despise 
myself for having been ashamed of him, 
when — when— That I could n’t bear!”’ 
She drops into a chair near the table 
and lets fall her face into her hands upon 
it, sobbing. 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘* Leslie, Leslie! Be 
yourself! How strangely you act!” 

Leslie, lifting her face, to let it gleam 
a moment upon her mother: ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I feel very strangely. But now I won’t 
distress you any more, mother,”’ lifting 
her face again and impetuously drying 
her eyes with her handkerchief; ‘+ I will 
be firm, now, and no one shall ever hear 
a murmur from me,—not amurmur. I 
think that’s due to you, mamma; you 
have been so patient with me. I’ve no 
right to grieve you by going on in this 
silly way, and I won’t. I will be firm, 
firm, firm!’’ She casts herself into her 
mother’s arms, and as she hangs upon her 
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neck in a passion of grief, Mrs. Murray 
appears in the door-way, and, in spite of 
Mrs. Bellingham’s gesticulated entreat- 
ies to retire, advances into the room. 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* Why, what in the 
world does all this mean? ”’ 

Leslie, raising her head and turning 
fiercely upon her: ‘‘ It means that I’m 
now all you wish me to be, — quite your 
own ideal of ingratitude and selfishness, 
and I wish you joy of your success! ”’ 
She dashes tempestuously from the room, 
and leaves Mrs. Murray planted. 

Mrs. Murray. ‘* Has she dismissed 
him? Has she broken with him?” 

Mrs. Bellingham, coldly: ‘* I think she 
meant you to understand that.’’ 

Mrs. Murray. ‘‘ Very well, then, 
Charles can’t come a moment too soon. 
Tf things are at this pass, and Lesliv ’s 
in this mood, it’s the most dangerous 
moment of the whole affair. If she 
should meet him now, everything would 
be lost.’’ 

Mrs. Bellingham. ‘+ Don’t be troubled. 
She won’t meet him; he’s gone.” 

Mrs. Murray. ‘‘1 shall believe that 
when I see him going. A man like that 
would never leave her, in the world, 
because she bade him,—and I should 
think him a great fool if he did.’’ 

W. D. Howells. 


A LAST WORD. 


Hop thy heart within thy hand 
Where the fools around thee stand, 
So that when they torture thee 
Thou canst crush it and be free; 


They will show their brutal strength, 
They will have their way at length; 
This at least they shall not say, 

They have touched thy heart to-day. 


A. R. Grote. 
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TENERIFFE. 


To ascend this celebrated peak had 
long been my ambition, as well as, more 
recently, to discover if the climate and 
scenery of the queen of the Canaries were 
eyual, not to say superior, to those of 
Madeira. I was glad to find the two isl- 
ands so different that comparison was 
unnecessary, while I was on the whole 
not disappointed by what I saw at Tene- 
riffe. Although on a crander and more 
beautiful scale, it resembles Pico Island 
in the Azores. The peak of the West- 
ern Islands, although but 7615 fect high, 
has not only been seen one hundred and 
ten miles at sea, but is often visible for 
half or two thirds that distance, while 
Teneriffe, five thousand feet more lofty, 
is rarely seen at a distance, owing to pe- 
culiar atmospheric conditions, especially 
after the northeast trade-winds begin, in 
April. It was therefore almost useless 
for me to strain my eyes to discover it 
on the voyage, although the weather was 
fine, for the breezy ides of May were 
against me. But the light near Anaga 
Point was visible thirty, miles out, and 
the fearfully ragged and desolate vol- 
canic peaks and cliffs of the southeast- 
ern coast were in plain sight close on the 
starboard beam as we rounded Anaga in 
the pearly gray of dawn. Erelong San- 
ta Cruz appeared on the shore directly 
ahead, with the mountains rising behind 
in ever-ascending scale, and at last the 
extreme summit of the great cone called 
the Piton towered before us, clearly cut 
against the azure of the sky. As the 
sun rose, the yellow pumice - stone and 
snow of the little peak assumed a rich 
roseate hue. ‘The whiteness of the peak 
gave to it and to the island its name. 
Thener ifé, the white mountain, it was 
called by the aborigines of Las Palmas, 
for so it looked to them sixty-eight miles 
distant. The Piton is also called the 
Pico de Teyde, a corruption of Cheyde, 
the Guanche word for hell, a title whose 
appropriateness is at once apparent to 
one who ascends the peak. 

The harbor of Santa Cruz is only an 


open roadstead, whose sole protection is 
the regular character of the winds and 
climate, and the nature of the anchorage, 
which is so steep that a vessel cannot 
drag ashore, although she may be driven 
out to sea occasionally. But even when 
it is calm, the water of the port is always 
more or less agitated by the heavy swell 
rolling in from the trade-winds blowing 
outside, and ships at anchor pitch and 
roll in the most extraordinary manner. 
The landing-place is within a mole, but 
getting ashore is not always easy on ac- 
count of the swell which sweeps up the 
stone steps with vigor. The traveler on 
landing is beset by two contrary emo- 
tions, caused by the exorbitant demands 
of the boatmen and the carters, and the 
immense and rather unwonted relief at 
finding no custom-house, — no officials 
in dirty livery to turn the contents of 
his trunk inside out; that, in a word, 
although under the Spanish yellow and 
scarlet flag, Santa Cruz is a free port. 
Tn 1852 this island, with those adjoining, 
obtained permission from the home gov- 
ernment to abolish all duties on goods 
entering the Canaries, provided that 
they made up any deficit that might re- 
sult to the revenues of the crown from 
the adoption of this measure. The com- 
merce of the islands singe then has been 
tolerably prosperous, and the importers 
have thriven on free trade; but lest the 
advocates of free trade should cite this 
as a proof of the truth of their theories, 
it is only fair to add that the deficit in 
the national revenues has never been 
made up, and already amounts to mill- 
ions, the possible collection of which is 
held over the people as a rod of terror, 
while the taxes have been so increased 
in proportion by the home government 
as to cause much grumbling among the 
landed proprietors and peasantry, be- 
sides no small degree of hardship. 

The English hotel, I found, had been 
recently closed for lack of patronage; it 
was therefore with dread that I turned 
to the Spanish fonda kept by Durvan, 
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adjoining the captain - general’s, but 7 
was agreeably disappointed to find a com- 
fortable and well-sustained hotel. Santa 
Cruz is not the only place of that name 
in the Spanish dominions; there are sev- 
eral in the Canaries alone, including two 
on the island of Teneriffe; but this one is 
the most important town of the group, 
numbering some eight thousand inhabit- 
ants. Las Palmas in Gran Canaria con- 
tains twice the population, but is of less 
relative consequence. Santa Cruz de 
Teneriffe is regularly laid out on a grad- 
ual slope, flanked by sterile, voleanic 
precipices and ravines, not so near, how- 
ever, as to justify Humboldt’s statement 
that it lies under a perpendicular wall 
of rock, unless his words are accepted 
in a figurative sense. Lest the people 
should forget the name of their city, a 
massive marble cross stands at the head 
of the Plaza de Constitucion, near the 
jetty. The houses are often of only one 
story, and rarely more than two, though 
a partial third story is not uncommon in 
the form of a tower surmounted by a 
terrace. The roofs are flat and offer a 
pleasant promenade in the cool of the 
evening. The dwellings are generally in 
the form of a hollow square, in Eastern 
style; one would not suspect this from 
their appearance on the street. From 
the outer door, which is always open 
until late at night, one passes through 
a passage, corresponding in length with 
the width of the rooms, to the inner door, 
which gives into the patio or court, open 
to the sky, and frequently planted with 
bananas, orange-trees, roses, and jessa- 
mines. Around the patio on the ground- 
floor are store-rooms and offices; the 
family occupy the next floor, the rooms 
opening upon verandas overlooking the 
court. A cluster of small bells is at- 
tached to the inner door. When a visit- 
or arrives he pushes it open; the bells 
sound the alarm, and a shrill voice an- 
swers above, ** Qui e’ ?’’ (Who is it?) 
Should there be no bells the visitor 
claps his hands, As in Las Palmas, there 
are a number of the lower class who 
live in caves in the outskirts of the town. 
The Guanches or aborigines were troglo- 
dytes. At Gran Canaria remains of stone 
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dwellings still exist, but the Guanches 
of Teneriffe seem to have been uniform- 
ly troglodytes, and the custom of turn- 
ing the numerous air vents or caves of 
this voleanic soil into dwellings has not 
yet been quite abandoned. Some of 
them have been improved by face walls 
and other ‘* modern improvements,’’ but 
their essential character as cave dwell- 
ines is unchanged. The windows of all 
the houses in Teneriffe deserve especial 
mention. A massive frame like a box 
fits into the aperture, but unlike an ordi- 
nary casement projects some inches from 
the wall. The blinds are heavily pan- 
eled with square bevels, and in the lower 
half of each is a smaller blind swinging 
out from below. This is called the pos- 
tigillo, and plays a most important part 
in the uneventful lives of the inhabitants, 
especially the female portion of the com- 
munity. Is any unwonted sound heard 
in the street, up go the postigillos. Early 
in the day, women with frowzy tresses 
and children just out of bed, scarcely 
awake and entirely unwashed, lean lan- 
euidly on the sill and gaze at the passer- 
by behind the postigillo. Later in the 
day the dark -eyed seforita, her toilet 
completed, shoots dangerous glances from 
behind this convenient ambush, and per- 
haps drops it suddenly just as one begins 
to realize the charms it coyly reveals. 
In the evening the lover converses with 
her, standing under the half-raised blind 
of the magic postigillo, while she, seated 
on the window-seat, leans her round 
arm on the sill, and listens to the pas- 
sionate words he utters in low tones, 
and perhaps with her fan coquets with 
another admirer across the street. 

The Plaza de Principe in the centre of 
the town is very pretty, inclosing a fount- 
ain, and embowered with plane and pep- 
per trees. It is the great resort on fine 
evenings, and few others ever occur, A 
band of music plays very tolerably, al- 
though the romantic guitar tinkling in 
the side streets is more in consonance 
with the hour and the clime. One is 
surprised to see so many handsome la- 
dies in so small a place. They invari- 
ably wear that most graceful of all head- 
coverings, the mantilla, either black or 
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white, and of lace or silk. The ladies 
of Teneriffe, having found a graceful 
costume for the head, are sensible enough 
to know when they are well off, and do 
not change it. Not until half past eight 
does the band begin to play; it continues 
until eleven, when the ‘serenos’’ take 
up the ery in turn. This is the humor- 
ous sobriquet applied to the night watch- 
men or police, who every half hour sing 
out, often very musically, ‘* Ave Maria 
purissima !”’ then they give the hour and 
end with ‘sereno”’ (all serene); hence 
the epithet; for so almost invariable is 
the weather, it very rarely occurs that it 
is necessary for the watchmen to alter 
the cry, and sometimes when it is actu- 
ally storming they still from habit shout 
*t Sereno! ?? 

But to linger long in Santa Cruz when 
the valley of Orotava is yet unseen and 
unexplored is unpardonable. An 
cellent carriage -road connects the two 
places, and the distance is about twenty- 
five miles. The island itself is something 
over fifty miles long, and Orotava is on 
the northern coast. I therefore started 
one fine May morning forthe valley Hum- 
boldt considered the most perfect spot he 
had seen in all his travels. We began to 
ascend immediately towards the ridge at 
whose summit, three thousand feet above 
the sea, lies that quaint and sleepy old 
town, Laguna, of all drowsy places one of 
the most peaceful and somnolent. It was 
once the capital of the island. Wealth 
was in its borders. Marquises, counts, 
and other dons here dwelt in consider- 
able splendor. ‘The adelantado, or first 
viceroy, reigned here, and his palace, 
built over four hundred years ago, still 
remains. But now the grass grows rank 
in the streets of Laguna; the houseleek 
is abundant, springing from the mossy 
tiles of the dilapidated roofs and the 
crevices of the forsaken jalousies. State- 
ly gate-ways are walled up and ‘ the spi- 
der hath woven her web in the palaces 
of Afrasiab.’? However, on account of 
her exceptionally cool and moist climate, 
Laguna continues a resort in summer for 
those who desire to exchange the parched 
air of Santa Cruz for a more bracing at- 
mosphere. Even in summer mists and 
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rain are not uncommon there, with abun- 
dant breezes, while the charming meadow 
lands and intervales surrounded by sharp 
peaks commanding wonderful prospects 
over land and sea, in the midst of which 
the little city is situated, afford a limit- 
less variety of charming rambles. But 
then your true Canary Islander is not 
much of a rambler. A slight infusion of 
Anglo-Saxon blood is essential to develop 
the rambling propensity. 

The peasants of Laguna still retain one 
of the ancient costumes of the island. 
White drawers cover the whole leg; 
over these breeches of blue cloth come 
down nearly to the knee, bound with a 
scarlet cord, but so slashed or cut away 
over the hips that the garment really 
consists of little more than flaps in front 
and behind, resembling the cuisses of 
steel armor. Formerly every village 
had its own dress, some of them very 
picturesque, but excepting in the more 
remote districts, like Chasna and Icod, 
they are gradually passing away. In 
some of the other islands many curious 
garbs are stillin common use. In Tene- 
riffe the country women invariably wear 
a white cloth to protect the head and 
neck, or a shawl extending down the 
back, evidently to protect the spine from 
the sun; over this a straw or felt hat is 
also de rigueur. The men of the lower 
classes wear a blanket cloak, that swells 
out in stiff and unwieldy barrel-like ro- 
tundity, and is absurd enough when the 
mercury is at eighty. The purchase of 
one of these cloaks is a matter of great 
importance, as certain qualities enter 
into its composition without which it is 
simply useless to offer it for sale over any 
counter in Teneriffe. It must be white, 
white as snow, although immediately 
after purchasing it the wearer will per- 
haps fling it in the dirt, and it will never 
henceforward be other than a dingy 
brown. It must have a blue stripe, with 
a narrower one of the same color on each 
side near the lower edge; it must be of 
uniform thickness, —a thin spot would 
ruin it, —and the nap must run one way 
and that downwards, in order to make it 
water-proof. These and other conditions 
are required by the Medo-Persian inflexi- 
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bility of public opinion among the peas- 
antry of Teneriffe. 

We passed many women carrying on 
their heads boxes containing the cochi- 
neal bug, which they had bought in San- 
ta Cruz and were taking to the north 
side to put on the plant; as is generally 
known, the cochineal deposits its young 
on the leaf of the cactus. The mothers 
are laid in thin cambrie bags or on rags, 
which are then wrapped around the plant 
and left on until the bug is deposited on 
the leaf. After reaching maturity the 
bugs are scraped off and dried in an oven 
or in theair. Much of the island is cov- 
ered with cactus, and two crops of coch- 
ineal are gathered in many places; but 
the beauty of the landscape is marred 
by the unsightly fields of cactus bound 
with white rags. The cochineal, origi- 
nally introduced from Mexico by an en- 
terprising priest who was stoned to death 
by the peasants for injuring, as they 
supposed, a plant whose prickly pear 
supplies them with a staple food, be- 
came a source of large profit at a time 
when the disease of the vines cut off the 
wine crop. But the discovery of ani- 
line colors has greatly reduced the price 
of cochineal, although they can never 
altogether supersede the little insect from 
which are obtained the most exquisite 
red dyes known in modern times. The 
deficiency that might result in the com- 
merce of the islands is at present par- 
tially made up by an increasing produc- 
tion of onions and potatoes, which are 
largely exported to the West Indies. 
The climate allows three crops of pota- 
toes annually. The cultivation of the 
vine is also in a measure reviving, and 
perhaps three thousand pipes of various 
sorts were made at the last vintage; the 
annual yield was formerly over thirty 
thousand pipes. The best canary is, 
like the wines of warm climates, strong; 
it has a rich golden hue and a fine fruity 
flavor, although inferior to old port, or 
madeira. 

The fig grows in Teneriffe abundant- 
ly, producing several excellent varieties. 
During the season the trees are frequent- 
ed by the capirote, which, nestling in 
the dense shade and feeding on the fruit, 
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gains inspiration for the exquisite strains 
which at every hour of the day add the 
charm of melody to the loveliness that 
meets the eye at everyturn. The notes 
of the capirote rival those of the mock- 
ing-bird and the nightingale in variety 
and richness, and it can be easily tamed 
and taught to imitate the notes of other 
birds; but this modest, pearl-tinted little 
songster is so sensitive that all attempts 
to acclimate it in other countries have 
failed. 

After leaving Laguna we saw many 
palms, sometimes in clusters; but neither 
there nor in other parts of Teneriffe do 
they reach full size, or produce dates fit 
to eat; they give an Oriental aspect to 
the landscape, which is heightened by 
the camels that one encounters on the 
road. But camels are less employed in 
the island than formerly, and like those 
of Lancerote are scarcely tame. It is 
not uncommon for them to charge furi- 
ously upon men, not even respecting their 
masters. I have heard that people have 
been killed in the Canaries by camels. 
This certainly belies the reputation for 
meekness that they have earned in East- 
ern lands. 

Our road beyond Laguna lay by the 
sea, or rather at a height of two or three 
thousand feet above it, sometimes on 
the brow of a slope approaching a preci- 
pice, or again separated from the deep 
blue ocean below by a valley studded 
with hamlets. At noon we stopped at the 
village of Matanzas to lunch and bait the 
horses. Matanza means ‘slaughter’? in 
Spanish, and the name was given to the 
place in memory of the severest drubbing 
the Spaniards ever received, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged on each side. 
Jean de Betancourt, a Norman lord, 
having heard of the distant Canary Isl- 
ands, and moved by the roving impulse 
inherited from his ancestors, set out to 
visit and perhaps conquer them. Find- 
ing no Frenchmen ready to accompany 
him, he went to Spain, where he was 
joined by a cousin, who induced some 
Spanish adventurers to embark on the 
galleys of Betancourt. The history of 
the subsequent conquest by Betancourt 
and his successors, and of the singular 
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people they found and subdued in those 
islands, is full of romance and interest. 
Lancerote was the first island seized; 
Grand Canary was subjugated only after 
seventy-seven years of heroic defense on 
the part of a people who were not des- 
titute of some civilization, who displayed 
many magnanimous traits of character, 
and who yielded at last only when their 
king had been seized by treachery, and 
when their numbers were reduced to five 
hundred. ‘Teneriffe was not even vis- 
ited until after all the other islands of the 
group had come under the Spanish yoke. 
There are grounds for believing that the 
Fortunate Isles were colonized by exiles 
of war, expelled from Barbary in Roman 
times; aside from traditions to this effect, 
there are many dialectic analogies be- 
tween their language and thatof the Ber- 
bers, as well as resemblances in customs. 
But the natives of Teneriffe differed so 
much in language and customs from those 
of the other islands as to throw great 
doubt on their orizin. Some stones have 
recently been discovered in Hierro and 
Las Palmas bearing sculptured symbols 
similar to those found on the shores of 
Lake Superior. This has led M. Ber- 
tholet, the enthusiastic historiographer 
of the islands, to the conclusion that 
the first inhabitants of the Canaries and 
those of the great West were one in race. 
Although he has arrived at this result 
rather hastily, as it would seem, when 
one considers the universality of some 
of the ancient symbols, there is appar- 
ently some reason to urge further inves- 
tigations of the subject. The colonizing 
of Teneriffe in Roman times by exiles 
may have been secondary to a previous 
occupation. In those primitive days com- 
munication between the islands was rare, 
and it is even asserted that boats were 
unknown there. Only to the tribes of 
Teneriffe does the term Guanche apply, 
although often given to those of the 
other islands. The island was divided 
among nine chiefs or kings, and there 
was a complete organization or feudal 
system, composed of a wealthy class and 
of serfs who took charge of the flocks, 
which formed the riches of the island. 
The code of laws, though unwritten, was 
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well defined and strictly administered. 
One of the upper class who so far low- 
ered himself as to milk a goat was de- 
graded to vassalage, but capital punish- 
ment was not allowed. Wars were com- 
mon, chiefly regarding boundaries; the 
weapons were elaborately carved, and 
the arrow and spear heads were made of 
obsidian. The food of all classes was 
generally gofio, a palatable mixture com- 
posed of corn, ground in hand - mills, 
kneaded with salt and milk, or cheese, 
and then baked in the skin of a kid. 
This dish is still almost universal among 
the peasantry of Teneriffe. The Guan- 
ches drank no cold water for half an hour 
after eating, to avoid injuring the teeth. 
After death the Guanche was embalmed 
and sewed up in a tanned goat skin and 
deposited in one of the numerous caves 
with which the island abounds. Four or 
five mummies, one of them a princess, 
the other the remains of a Guarnateme 
or chief of Teyde in Gran Canaria, are 
preserved, with afew other Guanche rel- 
ics, spears, hand-mills, leather pitchers, 
and the like, in a small private museum 
which I visited at Tacaronte. But the 
mummies have otherwise been wantonly 
destroyed wherever found by the peas- 
antry, who regard them with supersti- 
tious dread. Some were discovered in 
acave at Santa Lucia while I was at 
Teneriffe, and were immediately broken 
up. ‘There are mummies still known by 
tradition to exist in caves on the edge of 
precipices, especially at Guimar, and in- 
accessible unless one chooses to be low- 
ered a thousand feet by a rope. The 
bodies were thus let down and deposited 
on ledges in the cave mouth where they 
probably remain to this day. 

In 1492 the Spaniards made a landing 
av Teneriffe; they were peaceably re- 
ceived, and were permitted to remain 
and construct a fort. But the Span- 
iards having been guilty of a eross breach 
of faith, the honest Guanches were so 
irritated that they arose and swept fort 
and garrison out of existence. Natu- 
rally infuriated at the conduct of bar- 
barians so simple as to be exasperated 
by mere perfidy, Alonzo de Lugo landed 
one thousand men the following year, 
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and, as the natives were taken by sur- 
prise, was able to scour the land as far 
as Orotava. But the chief of that val- 
ley sent forward three hundred men un- 
der his brother to waylay the Spaniards 
on their return, while he bestirred him- 
self to rouse the rest of the island. At 
Matanzas, alluded to above, the invaders 
were attacked, and although armed with 
mail and arquebuses they were put to 
rout, losing not less than six hundred 
men in the battle, or rather slaughter. 
On reaching the coast Alonzo de Lugo 
was again attacked, losing one fourth of 
his remaining force, and thought himself 
happy to be able to reémbark with only 
three hundred out of the thousand men 
with which he had landed a few days 
previously. Nothing daunted, however, 
Alonzo de Lugo reappeared at Teneriffe 
with a still larger force, and now the 
Guanches displayed a common sense rare 
in history. The leading chief of the isl- 
and reasoned that although he might be 
able to cope with the army just landed, 
it must be of little ultimate use; for an 
enemy who, after such a disastrous de- 
feat, could so soon put a larger army into 
the field must by sheer force of numbers 
gradually wear out the limited popula- 
tion of Teneriffe. The wisest plan there- 
fore seemed to be to submit while it was 
still in their power to impose certain con- 
ditions, of course accepting Christianity, 
without doing which they would all have 
been roasted. By the influence of this 
king all the island was brought to sub- 
mit to the Spaniards; Alonzo de Lugo 
became adelantado, leaving a large pos- 
terity to transmit his name, and the 
Guanches instead of being exterminated 
were absorbed into the Spanish race. 
But the peasant of the western parts of 
the island still shows the lineaments of 
a race that peopled these islands before 
the Goth had issued from the north, or 
the Saracen from the south, to form in 
Iberia the present race of Spain. Un- 
til quite recently Guanches of purely ab- 
orivinal blood were still to be found at 
Chasna. 

While we have been glancing briefly 
at the history of the conquest, the bony 
horses, three abreast, and well-nigh de- 
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youred by the flies, which it must be 
confessed are sufficiently numerous to 
amount to a plague in Teneriffe, have 
carried us past Sausal, where the peak 
should burst on the sight, revealing its 
proportions as from no other part of the 
island. But the peak was concealed in 
dense layers of the trade-wind cloud, and 
continued so for ten days after my ar- 
rival. This sublime prospect was there- 
fore reserved for my return, as the final 
picture in a succession of magnificent 
scenes which were revealed one by one, 
during my sojourn at Orotava. Could 
Thave arranged everything with the pur- 
pose of producing the most effective im- 
pression, it could not have been better 
devised. Five hours brought us to the 
valley of Orotava, although another hour 
or two was required to complete the 
journey to the fonda at the puerto, which 
can be reached only on donkey or horse 
back. Situated three hundred feet above 
the sea, Mrs. Turnbull’s comfortable lit- 
tle boarding-house is perhaps too inecon- 
veniently located for transient visitors, 
but for those who, either for pleasure 
or health, desire to spend delicious days 
of poetic indolence gazing on the noble 
prospect, —the mountains and the val- 
ley, and the sea that lashes the volcan- 
ic beach from age to age, — a more ad- 
mirable situation could scarcely be se- 
lected. As regards climate, the temper- 
ature at that height cannot be surpassed 
on this imperfect planet of ours. The 
trade-winds, which are hardly felt at the 
sea-level, there impart a reviving cool- 
ness to the air of midsummer.  Fifty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit is the lowest 
the mercury falls in winter. From sixty- 
eight to seventy-two degrees is the aver- 
age height it reaches in summer. In the 
puerto below, the glass descends to sixty- 
four in the house in winter, and never 
rises above eighty. Add to this that 
the climate is dry,— more so than that 
of the Bahamas or Madcira, both cel- 
ebrated resorts for invalids, — and the 
winds moderate. Santa Cruz is gener- 
ally too warm, although the heat is not 
so much excessive as steady, while La- 
guna, to which residents of the island 
resort in summer for a more bracing air, 
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is perhaps too damp and windy for in- 
valids who come from abroad; but Oro- 
tava seems to combine all that is desir- 
able from a sanitary point of view for 
those who are afflicted with pulmonary 
complaints, rheumatism, or neuralgia in 
its protean forms; also perhaps for those 
wasting away with that terrible malady, 
Bright’s disease, if they can endure the 
voyage, which can be made in eight or 
nine days from Liverpool, or in three or 
four days from Cadiz or Gibraltar, be- 
tween all of which ports and Santa Cruz 
steamers run regularly. 

The valley of Orotava is more prop- 
erly a slope than a valley. From the 
erater of the Cafiadas a central ridge 
runs to Anaga Point. From this ridve 
where it meets the Cafadas a magnifi- 
cent bastion, called Mount Tigayga, 
stretches for several miles like a stupen- 
dous wall on one side of the slope, throw- 
ing out into the valley buttresses of as- 
tonishing grandeur, often nearly vertical 
for thousands of feet; on the eastern 
side another mountain, nearly as sublime, 
bounds the slope. Between these two 
lateral mountains the celebrated valley 
of Orotava rises by a very gradual but 
unbroken ascent from the coast until it 
reaches the central ridge, some seven 
thousand feet above the sea. The shore 
sometimes terminates in abrupt preci- 
pices of lava and basalt, or in a rocky 
beach of slag, whitened forevermore by 
the surges of the hoarse Atlantic. Three 
miles from the coast lies Orotava, an 
ancient-looking town of seven thousand 
inhabitants. Here are houses quaint 
with dilapidation and a certain musty 
air of decayed splendor. It is still the 
residence of certain Spanish families of 
title — counts, marquises, and dons of 
high and low degree. A church of some 
architectural merit, but incomplete, oc- 
cupies a prominent position, and some of 
the gardens of the place are stocked 
with exotics. I observed here a very 
pretty custom, common in other towns of 
the island, but seen in its perfection at 
Orotava. On the féte days of the church 
the streets through which the procession 
passes are strewn with carpets of flowers. 
This is done by gathering the petals of 
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various brilliant flowers into separate 
baskets. A mold is laid on the pave- 
ment representing the pattern. In one 
compartment rose petals are dropped, in 
another marigold, in another violet, and 
so on. All the divisions-having been 
filled with petals, an inch deep, the 
mold is carefully removed, and a most 
beautiful painting appears, magnificent 
as the richest of stained-glass windows. 
Before private houses the ladies some- 
times assist in this pious and poctie art, 
which, as may be easily understood, 
would be impossible in a land where 
flowers are scarce or where the winds 
are rude. In the garden of the Marquis 
of Sausal are the remains of what was 
once considered on the highest authority 
to be the oldest tree in the world, the 
famous dragon -tree of Orotava. Five 
thousand years was the least age that 
could be assigned to it. It was over 
eighty feet high and of enormous cireum- 
ference, but had been reduced to a mere 
shell, although still green at the top ‘and 
with a possibility of centuries yet before 
it. The marquis paid no heed to its de- 
erepit condition, and the venerable pa- 
triarch was left without support. Six 
years ago a hurricane, the severest of the 
century, swept the island, and in that 
wild night, while the thunders raged, 
while the winds screamed over houses 
unroofed, while ships foundered with all 
on board, the old dragon-tree that had 
survived the fall of empires, and the 
earthquake-shocks and fiery torrents of 
volcanoes, at last went down. What rel- 
ie hunters and fuel seekers— with shame 
be it said—have left of this patriarch 
now lies a crumbling heap of red bark 
and nothing more. The dragon - tree, 
so called from its red sap, formerly used 
as a dye, is common in the Canary Isl- 
ands, and many very fine specimens of it 
are to be seen there. 

Beiow the town is the celebrated bo- 
tanic garden of Teneriffe, which would 
be more properly termed a garden of ac- 
climation. Great hopes of its usefulness 
were entertained at its inception, but 
a larger experience and the extensive 
greenhouses put up more recently in 
northern climes have to a degree neu- 
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tralized its value, although it is still well 
tended by the very intelligent superin- 
tendent, Mr. Wilpert. The Puerto de 
Orotava is a sleepy little village of about 
the same size as the town, but on the 
whole more cheerful, and with a certain 
amusing assumption of thrift, not to say 
bustle, about it during the onion and po- 
tato season, when the diminutive mole is 
piled with the bulbs, and the lighters row 
out through the narrow passage among 
the rocks and ride over the heavy swell, 
upon which the ships pitch and roll in a 
most uncomfortable manner, moored by 
the stern as well as the bow, and with 
the breakers often just under the quar- 
ter. The regularity of the winds makes 
accidents rare, but I should notwith- 
standing wish a ship well insured if T 
were to send her to Orotava for a cargo 
of onions. The number of crosses at 
the port, in shrines, on the house-walls, 
or over the gates, almost exceeds belief. 

Three miles to the westward of the 
port is the Val Taoro, a regular depres- 
sion of the slope, but with a steeper in- 
cline. Here is the extensive village of 
Realejo, very striking and picturesque. 
The women of this place are more fair 
and plump than most of the country 
women of Teneriffe, because, some say, 
of the wonderful air of the locality, and 
others because of their Norman descent. 
In the small church attached to the con- 
vent of San Francisco, here, is a carven 
cedar roof, exquisitely beautiful. 

The flora of Teneriffe is said to be 
exceedingly rich; this, however, must be 
taken as implying variety in its botanic 
specimens rather than such a general 
luxuriance of verdure as is found in Ma- 
deira or Jamaica. The chestnut forests 
which once covered the valley have been 
largely cut down to make room for the 
culture of the cochineal; and the ves- 
tiges of voleanie action abounding on all 
sides in the form of streams of lava or 
slag, in dark - brown cliffs and mounds, 
and numerous walls and huge piles of 
lava stones of which the fields have to 
be cleared before they can be cultivated, 
together with long stretches of unsightly 
cactus or poisonous cuphorbia, give the 
landscape an air of desolation. But 
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these features are soon forgotten in the 
grander objects which Orotava presents. 
To appreciate the valley of Orotava one 
must give to it weeks and months of pas- 
sive, reverent observation and reflection. 
It is not in the minute details but in its 
general effect that it should be regarded, 
like a painting executed broadly and leav- 
ing the imaginative mind to supply the 
details. So viewed, the majestic slope of 
Orotaya, encireled by the mountains and 
the sea, wearing on its bosom its cluster 
of beautiful towns and robing itself in 
the vegetation of all climes, offers one 
of the most remarkable landscapes of 
the elobe, if not indeed the most remark- 
able. Whether seen from Icod Alto on 
the brow of Tigayga, or from the oppo- 
site side, or from the beach, or from 
the town, it everywhere overwhelms one 
more and more with its matchless mag- 
nificence and sublimity. The last time 
I saw it from the shore was at sunset. 
Not a cloud obscured the vast amphi- 
theatre before me. The upper heights 
were bathed in purple. Beyond Tigay- 
ga, far up in the blue, the white cone of 
the peak towered in regal solitude, a 
wreath of golden clouds above its head 
and seemingly ablaze in the ruddy glow 
of the sun dropping below the ocean’s 
verge. Purple shadows erept over the 
lower part of the slope until they gradu- 
ally mantled the ridges of Tigayga and 
the Cafiadas. But long after, like a 
star in the firmament, the extreme sum- 
mit of the Piton gleamed alone in the 
heavens. 

From Orotaya I made a trip to Teod, 
distant twenty miles to the westward. 
The road was remarkable only for its 
rugved, not to say dangerous character. 
We scaled the lower heights of Tigay- 
va, and passing the village of Guanche 
reached Icod towards evening. The vol- 
canic desolations through which we had 
picked our way moderated somewhat as 
we approached the little place, and it 
was almost with surprise I found myself 
in a well-built, picturesque town with 
considerable pretensions to beauty. The 
situation is certainly very fine. The 
view of the peak is the chief object of 
interest at Icod, and one who has never 
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ascended it can obtain a better idea of 
the cone from Icod than from the valley 
of Orotava. There is in the garden ad- 
joining the fonda, at Icod, the oldest and 
noblest dragon-tree now known to ex- 
ist; it is in excellent condition, and can 
hardly be less than three thousand years 
old. Another object of interest is the 
cave of the Guanches, close to the town. 
A formidable supply of pitch-pine fagots 
having been prepared, I followed the 
guide through a crevice so low that one 
must enter it on his knees. The cave 
is long and narrow, generally from ten 
to fifteen feet high, but sometimes so low 
that we were forced to crawl; it is also 
so regular in its width as to seem like an 
artificial subterranean passage. After 
walking a third of a mile in darkness, a 
gleam of light was seen at last, and we 
reached the other end of the cave. Here 
it widened to a moderate-sized hall, and 
remains of mummies were to be seen on 
the ground and in crevices in the wall. 
Although there were some dusky rays of 
light here, there was no exit. The light 
came from a low aperture, which, by 
creeping face to the ground, I was able 
to reach. T put my head out and found 
myself directly over a lofty precipice at 
the foot of which the ocean dashed with 
unceasing roar. Burial place more im- 
pressive could hardly be imagined. 

Three miles beyond Ieod is Guarachi- 
co, which once owned the finest harbor 
in the Canaries and was a city of com- 
mercial importance. But two centuries 
ago the town was overwhelmed by vol- 
eanie eruptions and the port filled up 
with a torrent of lava; a little fishing vil- 
lage now stands where the former port 
was. Guanche was written on the face 
of most of the peasants I saw in that dis- 
trict. On Corpus Christi day they were 
all out, and Thad a good opportunity of 
observing them. It may be added that 
the fonda at Icod is very comfortable and 
visitors are not badly entertained. The 
return by a lower road along the coast, 
through the villages of Santa Caterina, 
La Rambla, and San Juan de la Rambla, 
was very pleasing; the road, although 
fearfully bad, offers many striking views 
and objects of interest. 
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Before leaving Orotava I ascended the 
peak of Teyde. Tt was towards the last 
of May, but still somewhat earlier than 
it is usually attempted, and mine was 
therefore the first ascent of the season. 
The number who go up the peak during 
the year is always very limited, perhaps 
a dozen, and generally they are travelers 
from abroad who come there expressly 
for that purpose. The difficulty of the 
undertaking and lack of enterprise de- 
ter most of the residents from trying it. 
The muleteer and guide were my only 
companions. We started at five in the 
morning. My mule, when I mounted him, 
acted in a manner that aroused grave 
suspicions as to his character, and his 
subsequent conduct during this and the 
following day confirmed my suspicions. 
The sumpter-mule generally comported 
himself with propriety. Not only the 
mules but also the horses of Teneriffe 
bear a very bad reputation. We passed 
through Realejo up the Val Taora, and 
for several thousand feet the ascent was 
moderate, although the road soon de- 
generated into a rough bridle-path. At 
a height of three thousand feet we en- 
tered the stratum of trade-wind cloud, 
which continued to conceal all objects 
from view except those in the immediate 
vicinity and at the same time tempered 
the heat of the sun. This continued up 
to nearly six thousand feet above the 
sea, when we suddenly emerged and saw 
the vast sheet of cloud spread like a 
snowy table-land between the island and 
the offing. The entire absence of run- 
ning streams, and the perfect stillness of 
the air, — undisturbed by the music of 
woodland water-falls or any other ap- 
preciable sound, except now and then 
the voices of peasants descending the 
mountain under their loads of brush- 
wood, — became very noticeable soon aft- 
er we left Realejo. 

Five thousand feet up we left behind 
all traces of vegetation except grass and 
ferns. The ferns kept us company un- 
til we reached the stratum of heather, 
as it may be ealled; after a while the 
heather became scarce and the refama 
began to appear, until at a height of 
seven thousand feet nothing green was 
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to be seen but tufts of retama. The re- 
tama is a species of broom peculiar to 
the Canary Islands; that of Teneriffe is 
again a distinct kind found nowhere 
else, and never there below six thousand 
feet above the sea. It reminds one al- 
ternately of the yew and the cedar, 
reaching a very good size sometimes, al- 
though diminishing in growth as one as- 
cends the mountain. In summer it is 
covered with clusters of white flowers. 
The approach to the Cafadas grew 
more and more rugged and sterile. Pum- 
ice-stone, volcanic rocks, and lava tow- 
ers became more frequent, until we final- 
ly scaled the slope which seemed to keep 
us still within sight and sound and reach 
of life, and entered the vast crater called 
the Cafiadas, on the eastern side, where 
its sides are most broken. ‘The plan, the 
formation, of the peak now for the first 
time became clear and intelligible to me. 
We found ourselves on the floor of a cra- 
ter ten miles in diameter, thirty miles in 
circumference, circular but elliptical in 
shape. This floor is covered with yellow 
pumice-stone, generally level, with here 
and there a moderate depression, and 
resembling in barrenness, atmospheric 
dryness, and concentration of heat a sec- 
tion of the desert of Sahara. Around it 
rise the sides of the crater, sufliciently 
distinct in form to convey the idea of a 
surrounding wall, sometimes springing 
aloft in splintered perpendicular peaks. 
The soft purple hues of these crater walls 
and battlements, contrasted with the sea 
of glaring pumice-stone, was very beau- 
tiful. Near the centre of the Cafiadas 
the great cone swells abruptly with a 
dome-like outline, resembling in its pro- 
portions the peculiar curve of the cupola 
of St. Sophia, although certainly more 
steep as seen from some points. The 
great dome is supported on the east side 
by the Montana Blanea, a huge mound 
covered with pumice-stone, rising like a 
buttress from the Cafadas. Vast cat- 
aracts of brown and black lava, solidi- 
fied into permanent forms, corrugate the 
sides of the peak. The peak or dome 
rises over four thousand feet above the 
Cafiadas, and terminates in another cra- 
ter called the Rambleta. Out of the 
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Rambleta rises the little peak of Teyde 
or Echeyde, also called the Piton, six 
hundred feet higher, conical and at an 
angle excessively steep, terminating in 
a point and a third diminutive crater, 
above which we discerned very distinctly, 
against the blue sky, thin columns of 
white vapor shooting up with an uncer- 
tain motion, like tongues of white flame 
from a smoldering fire. 

Such was the scene before us as we en- 
tered the Cafiadas, majestic, solitary, des- 
olate, beyond the power of language to 
describe. Tt seemed best before going 
further to fortify ourselves for the addi- 
tional labors of the day with a substan- 
tial lunch; and in the absence of other 
shade we took shelter in the shadow of 
one of the great rocks which strew the 
Cafiadas,—a mystery to scientific ex- 
perts, although nothing seemed plainer 
to me than that they must have rolled 
down from the lava torrents on the slope 
of the peak. 

A long and hot, but not tedious ride 
over the Cafiadas and the Montaia 
Blanea at length brought us to the foot 
of the peak and to a serious considera- 
tion of the task yet to be accomplished. 
Rugged Plutonian ridges of black lava, 

yarmed here and there by brown slag or 
gleaming in the sun like glass where a 
mass, breaking off, had left a smooth sur- 
face, rose above us like some Titanic 
fortress. A very severe climb brought 
us to the Estancia de los Ingleses, over 
ten thousand feet above the sea. Here 
are some rocks so clustered as to afford 
a shelter, so that it is generally the spot 
where travelers halt for the night. It 
has been called after the English, be- 
-ause they furnish the largest number of 
visitors to the peak. 

As daylight was yet abundant, I con- 
eluded to abridge the labors of the mor- 
row by ascending a thousand feet higher 
and spending the night at Alta Vista, a 
plateau two or three acres in extent, oc- 
cupied by Prof. Piozzi Smyth when en- 
gaged in taking astronomical observations 
at Teneriffe in 1856. He spent several 
weeks on Guajara, and then removed to 
Alta Vista, where he pursued his labors 
for a month. The numerous corps of 
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attendants at his disposal enabled him 
to erect two little huts there, but few 
vestiges of these now remain to indicate 
that human beings ever occupied that 
lonely height. The retama, which had 
been growing more and more scarce, 
ceased together with all other signs of 
vegetation soon after we left the Estan- 
cia, and we were obliged to carry up bits 
of dry retama to our halting place for the 
fire which was indispensable. A frag- 
ment of one of Professor Smyth’s walls 
afforded a partial shelter; on the other 
side a black mass of slag contributed its 
aid, but roof of course there was none. 
The fire was soon going, but the water 
the muleteers had brought was so muddy 
we should have been poorly off for tea if 
there had not been a bank of snow with- 
in a dozen feet of the fire. With melted 
snow a delicious cup of tea was brewed 
very soon, but it was noticeable how rap- 
idly it cooled at that height. 

Below us lay the yellow floor of the 
Cafiadas; beyond that, the stratum of 
trade-wind clouds; and below these, the 
sea fading into the sky. Around us cir- 
cled masses of lava presenting an aston- 
ishing, singularly grotesque variety of 
form; here a ridge of Moorish battle- 
ments; there a gigantic goat standing 
against the sky as if startled and on the 
alert; then it seemed a dragon or a griffin 
sculptured out of lava that met the eye. 
As the view was unobstructed towards 
the east, we saw the shadow of the peak 
thrown across the sea at sunset; the color 
of the shadow was of the most exquisite 
purple, delicate and elusive at the edges, 
but at the same time very impressive. 
Twilight was soon over, and the full moon 
suddenly appeared. A low wind from 
the eastward now began to blow, increas- 
ing until it became a gale, boisterous and 
gusty, the blasts coming sometimes from 
every quarter at once, as it seemed to 
us. This wind continued all night, in- 
tensely searching and violent; the mule- 
teers tended the fire, and bent over it 
wrapped in their huge mantles. Two 
blankets, two coats and an overcoat, two 
pairs of pantaloons, and a carpet under 
and over me were insufficient to drive 
away the sensation of cold, and I slept 
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not a wink all night. Soon after three 
A.M. we took some tea, and by the light 
of a lantern started for the summit. We 
entered immediately on the Malpays, 
which can only be described as a mass 
of lava blocks, from one to twenty feet 
long, but generally not above five feet 
square, of all shapes, heaped together 
in the most inconceivable manner, whose 
like is probably to be found nowhere 
else. Often there were holes into which 
one might easily fall several feet. The 
stones were piled one over the other 
to a considerable depth, and great cau- 
tion was required in springing from one 
to the other, especially with only the 
dim glimmer of a lantern to guide us. 
After climbing up a thousand feet over 
this voleanie débris we came again in 
sight of the little peak, and passing some 
vents, through which issued jets of va- 
por, emerged on the Rambleta, or sec- 
ond crater, which is covered with pum- 
ice-stone; we were soon across this and 
grappled with the Piton, which is not less 
steep than the largest of the pyramids, 
but probably contains twice the number 
of cubic feet. It is about six hundred 
feet in height, chiefly of pumice-stone, 
with bits of rock projecting here and 
there and serving as resting-places for 
the climber. When we were half-way 
up, the sun burst suddenly above the sea, 
apparently out of, instead of beyond it. 
The variety and beauty of the tints in 
the lower sky at the time were very re- 
markable. The peculiar golden-yellow 
glow throwr by the sun on the trade- 
wind clouds directly underit, which last- 
ed for two hours, was such as I have seen 
under no other circumstances, nor does 
it appear to have been observed by other 
travelers. 

This part of the ascent was very fa- 
ticuing. Humboldt said that Teneriffe 
was, with the exception of Jurullo in 
Mexico, the hardest mountain he had 
ever ascended. He did not exaggerate 
the difficulties. Professor Smyth rather 
takes him to task for this, unreasonably 
as I think, for the professor did not un- 
dertake it until he had seasoned his lungs 
to the rarefied air on Guajara for six 
weeks. He then spent some days at Alta 
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Vista; and after a capital night’s rest, 
without having wasted his energies on the 
previous day in climbing, went up to the 
Rambleta. There he ate a hearty break- 
fast before attempting the little peak, 
and then, after all this preparation and 
training, he undertakes to assure us that 
Humboldt, a veteran mountain climber, 
overestimated the difficulties of Tene- 
riffe. 

While we were still over one hundred 
feet from the summit, a gust of wind 
suddenly brought the fumes of sulphur so 
strongly from the crater that for a mo- 
ment I was almost overcome by it; but 
as we neared the top the oppression grew 
less, a phenomenon I find it dificult to 
explain. The crater which fitly termi- 
nates the celebrated peak of Teneriffe is 
perhaps seventy yards in diameter, with 
arim abrupt and sharp, but rather lower 
on the western side. It appears to be 
gradually filling up. Professor Smyth 
twenty years ago observed that it was 
more shallow than described by Hum- 
boldt or Van Buck, and the floor seems 
now still more elevated; I say elevated, 
for that must be the process, since there 
is nothing from outside to account for 
the decreasing depth. The different tints 
of the stones in or on the edge of the 
crater are varied and beautiful, but the 
prevailing colors which strike the eye are 
the straw yellow and pale green of the 
sulphur, which lies in separate masses or 
covers the rocks with moist sulphur crys- 
tals. Vapor constantly arose from the 
bottom of the crater, and the soil was 
warm although a little snow still lingered 
in the crevices. The wind was keen and 
violent. The sky above was unclouded 
and of a deep azure; this intense hue 
of the heavens has been the subject of 
philosophical speculation, but it was not 
as dark and opaque as I have repeatedly 
seen it at the top of Pieo Riuvo and 
other mountains of Madeira, which have 
only half the altitude of Teneriffe. Sev- 
eral thousand feet below us the impen- 
etrable curtain of trade-wind cloud was 
spread like a frozen land at the pole, 
and like the sea dovetailing with the 
land, filling every bay and inlet, and 
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dashing surf-like against the cliffs, yet 
calm and noiseless, altering its forms 
so slowly as to be imperceptible. The 
higher ridges towered above it like isl- 
ands, while here and there slopes could 
be seen below it, but veiled in a dark 
purple gloom that seemed to isolate them 
from the rest of the world forever. Be- 
yond this cloud-land arose the edge of 
the ocean joining the sky by an invisible 
line, two hemispheres uniting to inclose 
the island and its peak within an azure 
sphere. The trade-wind caused a haze 
which concealed several of the Fortunate 
Isles, but Grand Canary, Hierro, Gome- 
ra, and Las Palmas with its astonishing 
outline, containing the deepest crater on 
the face of the globe, were quite distinct. 
In winter, when other winds prevail, 
the whole group is clearly seen, but few 
have ever cared to ascend the peak when 
deep snows envelop it with almost arctic 
austerity. 

On returning over the Malpays we 
stopped to examine the ice cave, where 
alone on the mountain snow and water 
can be found at all times of the year. It 
would seem to be a sort of vent or air 
bubble in the lava, made when it was at 
its hottest. On reaching our bivouac we 
breakfasted as well as the circumstances 
would allow, and then packed up the 
‘traps’? and prepared to go. But the 
unexpected conduct of the mules delayed 
us for nearly two hours, incredible as 
it may appear. Three times my mule 
kicked off his saddle, which, after the 
girths were torn to pieces, was with great 
difficulty made fast by a bit of rope. To 
mount the brute was about as difficult 
as to saddle him. The sumpter- mule 
also astonished us by suddenly laying 
back his ears, throwing up his heels with 
a snort that was quite satanic in its tone. 
and flinging the basket of crockery and 
provisions over his head. Plates, bot- 
tles, and eups were demolished in the 
general wreck. However, I finally sue- 
ceeded in reaching Orotava without fur- 
ther mishap than a face burned almost 
beyond recognition by the winds of the 
peak and the scorching sun of the Ca- 
fiadas. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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Great Russet STREET, } 
March 8, 1831. J 


I Am going to be very busy signing 
my name; my benefit is fixed for the 
21st; I do not yet know what the play is 
to be. Our young, unsuccessful play- 
wright, Mr. Wade, whom I like very 
much (he took his damnation as bravely 
as Capaneo), and Macdonald, the sculp- 
tor, dined with us on Sunday. On Mon- 
day I went to the library of the British 
Museum to consult Du Bellay’s history 
for my new version of the last scene of 
Francis [. I looked at some delightful 
books; and among others, a very old 
and fine MS, of the Roman de la Rose, 
beautifully illuminated; also all the ar- 
morial bearings, shields, banners, ete., 
of the barons of King John’s time, the 
barons of Runnymede and the Charter, 
most exquisitely and minutely copied 
from monuments, stained glass, brass 
effigies, etc.; it was a fine work, beau- 
tifully executed for the late king, George 
TV. I wish it had been executed for 
me. I did get A to walk in the 
square with me once, but she likes it 
even less than I do; my intellectual con- 
versation is no equivalent for the shop 
windows of Regent Street and the coun- 
ters of the bazar, and she has gone out 
with my aunt every day since, ‘‘leav- 
ing the square to solitude and me;’’ so 
I take my book with me (I can read 
walking at my quickest pace), and like 
to do so. 

Cecilia is sitting to Clint for her por- 
trait; she will make either a very fine 
or a disagreeable picture; unless the art- 
ist isa man of much refinement it will 
be the latter. 

Tuesday evening I played Belvidera. 
I was quite nervous at acting it again 
after so long a period. After the play 
my father and I went to Lady Dacre’s 
and had a pleasant party enough. Mrs. 
Norton was there, more entertaining and 


blinding beautiful than ever. Henry 
desired me to give her his ‘* desperate 
love,’’ to which she replied by sending 
the poor youth her ‘deadly scorn.’’ 


. Lord Melbourne desired to be introduced 


to me, and I think if he likes, he shall 
be the decrepit old nobleman you are so 
afraid of my marrying. I was charmed 
with his face, voice, and manner; we 
dine with him next Wednesday week, 
and I will write you word if the impres- 
sion deepens. 

My dear H , only imagine my dis- 
may: my father told me that after East- 
er I should have to play Lady Macbeth! 
It is no use thinking about it, for that 
only frightens me more; but, looking at 
it as calmly and reasonably as possible, 
surely it is too great an undertaking for 
so young a person as myself. Perhaps 
I may play it better than most girls of 
my age would; what will that amount 
to? ‘That towering, tremendous woman, 
what a trial of courage and composure 
for me! If you were a good friend, now, 
you would come up to town ‘for that 
occasion only,’’ and sustain me with your 
presence. 

The beautiful Miss Bayley is at length 
married to William Ashley [the present 
Earl of Shaftesbury], and everybody is 
rejoicing with them or for them; it is 
pleasant to catch glimpses of fresh shade 
and flowers, as one goes along the dusty 
high-road of life. 

I must now tell you what I am going 
to do, that you may know where to find 
me: to-morrow, I go toa private morn- 
ing concert with my mother; in the even- 
ing, Lact Beatrice, and after the play all 
sorts of people are coming here to supper. 
On Monday, I act Fazio; Wednesday, 
we dine at Lady Macdonald’s; Thurs- 
day, I act Mrs. Haller; and Saturday, 
Beatrice again. I have not an idea 
what will be done for my benefit; we are 
all devising and proposing. I myself 
want them to bring out Massinger’s Maid 
of Honor; I think it beautiful. 
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Now, dear H ; I must leave off, 
and sign my tickets. We all send our 
loves to you; my mother tells me not to 
let you forget her; she says she is afraid 
you class her with Mrs. John Kemble. 
If ever there were two dissimilar human 
beings, it is those two. Ever your af- 


fectionate FANNY. 
Great Russet. STREET, } 

Murch 13, 1831. . 

Dear H : I received your letter 


yesterday, and must exult in my self- 
command, for Mrs. Jameson was with 
me, and I did not touch it till she was 
gone. Thank you first of all for Spen- 
ser; that is poetry! I was much bene- 
fited as well as delighted by it. Consid- 
ering the power of poetry to raise one’s 
mind and soul into the noblest moods, 
I do not think it is held in sufficient 
reverence nowadays; the bards of old 
were greater people in their society 
than our modern ones are; to be sure, 
modern poetry is not all of a purely ele- 
vating character, and poets are paid, 
besides being asked out to dinner, which 
the bards always were. I think the tone 
of a good deal of Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope very noble, and some of Mrs. 
Hemans’s things are very beautiful in 
sentiment as well as expression. But 
then, all that order of writing is so fee- 
ble compared with the poetry of our old 
masters, who do not so much appeal to 
our feelings as to our reason and imag- 
ination combined. I do not believe that 
to be sublime is in the power of a wom- 
an, any more than to be logical; and 
Mrs. Hemans, who is neither, writes 
charmingly, and one loves her as a Chris- 
tian woman even more than one admires 
her as a writer. 

You are quite right in saying I ought 
not to have been surprised at your tend- 
ency to receive gloomy impressions; but 
you know people who do not reflect 
are liable to be surprised very irration- 
ally, because they are always consider- 
ing effects, instead of causes. Your de- 
scription of your visit to Kenilworth 
filled me with longing for the blue sky 
and the fresh air of the country, and 
your fellowship in that interesting place. 
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I should like to be with you, both when 
you go abroad to gather matter for your 
‘«wonderments,’? and when you sit at 
home to give vent to them. 

Yes, it is very charming that the dove, 
the favorite type of gentleness and ten- 
derness and ‘‘ harmlessness,’’ should have 
such a swift and vigorous power of flight; 
suaviter — fortiter, a good combination. 

We are having the most tempestuous 
weather; A is horribly frightened, 
and Iam rather awed. I got the ency- 
clopedia to-night to study the cause of 
the equinoctial gales, which I thought 
we should both be the better for know- 
ing, but could find nothing about them; 
can you tell me of any book or treatise 
upon this subject? 

My dear H , shut your eyes while 
you read this, because if you don’t, they 
‘Il never shut again. Constance is what 
I am to play for my benefit. I am hor- 
ribly frightened; it is a cruel weight to 
lay upon my shoulders; however, there 
is nothing for it but doing my best, and 
leaving the rest to fate. I almost think 
now I could do Lady Macbeth better. I 
am like poor little Arthur, who begged 
to have his tongue eut off rather than 
have his eyes put out; that last scene of 
Constance, —think what an actress one 
should be to do it justice! Pray for me. 

And so the Poles are crushed! what a 
piteous horror! Will there never come 
a day of retribution for this! 

Mrs. Jameson came and sat with me 
some time yesterday evening, and read 
me a good deal of her work on Shake- 
speare’s female characters; they are very 
pleasing sketches, — outlines, — but her 
criticism and analysis are rather grace- 
ful than profound or powerful. Tuesday 
next my mother and I spend the evening 
with her; Wednesday, we dine at Sir 
John Macdonald’s; Thursday, I act Mrs. 
Haller; Friday, we have an evening 
party at home; Saturday, I play Beatrice; 
Monday, Constance (come up for it!); 
Tuesday we dine with Lord Melbourne; 
and this is as much of the book of fate 
as is unrolled to me at present. 

Mrs. Harry came here to-day; it is 
the first time I have seen her this month; 
she is looking wretchedly, and talks of 
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returning to Edinburgh. My first feel- 
ing at hearing this was joy that I shall 
not go there and find the face and voice 
forever associated with Edinburgh in my 
heart away from it. But I am not really 
glad, for it is the failure of some plan of 
hers which obliges her to do this. Ihave 
the loves of all to give you, and they are 
all very troublesome, crying, ‘‘ Give mine 
separately,’? ‘* Don’t lump mine;’’ so 
please take them each separately and 
singly. I have been sobbing my heart 
out over Constance this morning, and 
act Fazio to-night, which is hard work. 
Your affectionate 8 


Great Russett Street, Saturday, } 
March 19th. 

Dear Ht : You ask if Mr. Trench’s 
account of their Spanish escapade is like- 
ly to soften my father’s view of the folly 
of the expedition. I think not, by any 
means, —as how should it? But the 
yesterday papers reported a successful 
attack upon Cadiz and the proclamation 
of Torrijos general-in-chief by the Con- 
stitutionalists, who were rising all over 
the country. This has been again con- 
tradicted to-day, and may have been a 
mere stock-jobbing story, after all. If it 
be true, however, the results may be of 
serious importance to my brother. Should 
the Constitutionalists get the upper hand, 
his adherence to Torrijos may place him 
in a prominent position, I am afraid; 
perhaps, however, though suecess may 
not alter my father’s opinion of the orig- 
inal folly of John’s undertaking, it may 
in some measure reconcile him to it. I 
suppose it is not impossible now that 
John should become an officer in the 
Spanish army, and that after so many 
various and contradictory plans his eca- 
reer may finally be that of a soldier. 
How strange and sad it all seems to me, 
to be sure! 

You sometimes express surprise at what 
seems to you a want of patriotism — love 
of my own country —in me; but I think 
you mistake my feeling about living out 
of England. Were I residing in some of 
the lovely nooks of this pretty little isl- 
and of ours, with green turf and fine old 
trees instead of dusty pavements and 
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sooty houses round me, I think I should 
not so often wish to go abroad; but Lon- 
don is, alas, my England (I know very 
little else of my own country), and Lon- 
don is not lovable, and I am sorry to 
say I hute it. Moreover, please to con- 
sider it is not any foreign capital, city, 
or town that I desire to exchange for my 
own native smoke-begrimed metropolis. 
My dream of life abroad is in some val- 
ley in Switzerland, with thousands feet 
deep of water at my feet, and thousands 
feet high of snow above my head; or 
some ledge of ruin-erowned rock by the 
Rhine, or some vine-hung terrace over 
the Mediterranean. I have a great re- 
spect for England, and a high esteem for 
English people. I admire my own coun- 
try and its institutions and its govern- 
ment, its vast power and resources; I 
love its noble spirit of enlightened prog- 
ress; but I faney I should like to live 
among simple people and in a society of 
less complicated civilization. Ihave no 
sympathy with the commercial element 
which preponderates in the character of 
my country people, and we are too pro- 
saic and matter of fact to be attractive 
or pleasant to me. Iam not at all jeal- 
ous of your love for the hamadryads; 
you would never like an oak better than 
me, unless a ‘* talking oak,’’ and there 
are not many like the last since those of 
Dodona. 

You say it’s a horrid thing one can’t 
‘“try on one’s body ’’ and choose such a 
one as would suit one; but do you con- 
sider your body accidental, as it were, 
or do you really think we could do bet- 
ter for ourselves than has been done for 
us in this matter? After all, our souls 
get used to our bodies, and in some fash- 
ion alter and shape them to fit; then you 
know if we had different bodies we should 
be different people and not our same selves 
at all; if I had been tall, as I confess I in 
my heart of hearts wish I were, what an- 
other moral creature should I have been. 

You urge me to work, dear H. , and 
study my profession, and were I to say 
I hate it, you would retort, ‘* You do 
it, therefore take pains to do it well.’ 
And so I do, as well as I can; I have 
been studying Constance with my father, 
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and rubbed off some of the rough edges 
of it a little. 

T am sorry to say I shall not have a 
good benefit; unluckily, the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill comes on to-mor- 
row (to-night, by the by, for it is Mon- 
day), and there will be as many people 
in the House of Commons as in my house, 
and many more in Parliament Street 
than in either; it is unfortunate for me, 
but cannot be helped. I was going to 
say, pray for me, but I forgot that you 
will not get this till ‘it is bed-time, Hal, 
and all is well.’’? The publication of my 
play is not to take place till after this 
Reform fever has a little abated. 

Dear H , this is Wednesday, the 
28d; Monday and King John and my 
Constance areall over; but I am at this 
moment still so deaf with nervousness as 
not to hear the ticking of my watch when 
held to one of my ears; the other side of 
my head is not deaf any longer now ; but 
on Monday night [hardly heard one word 
I uttered through the whole play. Tt is 
rather hard that having endeavored (and 
succeeded wonderfully, too) in possess- 
ing my soul in peace during that trial of 
my courage, my nervous system should 
give way in this fashion. I had a knife 
of pain sticking in my side all through 
the play and all day long, Monday; as 
I did not hear myself speak, I cannot 
tell you anything of my performance. 
My dress was of the finest pale-blue me- 
rino, all folds and drapery like my Gre- 
cian Daughter costume, with an immense 
crimson mantle hung on my shoulders 
which I could hardly carry. My head- 
dress was exactly copied from one of 
my aunt's, and you cannot imagine how 
curiously like her I looked. My mother 
says, ‘* You have done it better than I 
believe any other girl of your age would 
do it.’ But of course that is not a rep- 
resentation of Constance to satisfy her, 
or any one else, indeed. You know, dear 
ie , what my own feeling has been 
about this, and how utterly incapable I 
knew myself for such an undertaking; 
but you did not, nor could any one, know 
how dreadfully I suffered from the ap- 
prehension of failure which my reason 
told me was well founded. I assure you 
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that when I came on the stage I felt like 
some hunted creature driven to bay; I 
was really half wild with terror; the play 
went off admirably, but I lay, when my 
part was over, for an hour on my dress- 
ing-room floor, with only strength enough 
left to cry. Your letterto A revived 
me, and just brought me enough to life 
again to eat my supper, which I had not 
felt able to touch, in spite of my exhaus- 
tion and great need of it; when, however, 
Tonce began, my appetite justified the 
French proverb and took the turn of vo- 
racity, and I devoured like a Homerie 
hero. I promised to tell you something 
of cur late dinner at Lord Melbourne’s, 
but have left myself neither space nor 
time. It was very pleasant, and I fell 
out of my love for our host (who, more- 
over, is absorbed by Mrs. Norton) and 
into another love with Lord O : 
Lord T *s son, who is one of the 
most beautiful creatures of the male sex 
I ever saw; unluckily, he does not fulfill 
the necessary conditions of your theory, 
and is neither as old nor as decrepit as 
you have settled the nobleman I am to 
marry is to be; so he won’t do. 

Weare going toa party at Devonshire 
House to-night. Tere I am called away 
to receive some visitors. Pray write soon 
to your affectionate Fanny. 

To-morrow I act Constance, and Sat- 
urday Isabella, which is all I know for 
the present of the future. I have just 
bought A—— a beautiful guitar; I prom- 
ised her one as soon as my play was out. 
My room is delicious with violets, and 
my new blue velvet gown heavenly in 
color and all other respects except the 
—well, unheavenly price Divy makes me 
pay for it. 


GREAT Russet STREET, 
April 2, 1831. } 

Dear H : I am truly sorry for 
M ’s illness, just at the height of all 
her gay season gayeties too; it is too pro- 
voking to have one’s tackle out of order 
and lie on the beach with such a sum- 
mer sea sparkling before one. I con- 
gratulate L on her father’s relent- 
ing and canceling his edict against waltz- 
ing and galloping. And yet, Iam always 
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rather sorry when a determination of that 
sort, firmly expressed, is departed from. 
Of course our views and opinions, not be- 
ing infallible, are liable to change, and 
may not unreasonably be altered or weak- 
ened by circumstances and the more en- 
lightened convictions of improved pow- 
ers and enlarged experience, but it is as 
well, therefore, for our own sakes, not to 
promulgate them as if they were Persian 
decrees. One can step gracefully down 
from a lesser height, where one would 
fallfromagreater. But with young peo- 
ple generally, I think, to retreat from a 
position you have assumed is to run the 
risk of losing some of their consideration 
and respect; for they have neither con- 
sciousness of their own frailty, nor charity 
for the frailty of others, nor the wisdom 
to perceive that a resolution may be bet- 
ter broken than kept; and though per- 
haps themselves gaining some desired 
end by the yielding of their elders, I be- 
lieve any indulgence so granted (that is, 
after being emphatically denied) never 
fails to leave on the youthful mind an 
impression of want of judgment or deter- 
mination in those they have to do with. 

We dine with the Fitzhughs on Tues- 
day week; I like Emily much, though 
she will talk of human souls as ‘‘ vile;’’ 
I gave her Channing to read, and she 
liked it very much, but said that his 
view of man’s nature was not that of a 
Christian; I think her contempt for it 
still less such. As we are immortal in 
spite of death, so I think we are wonder- 
ful in spite of our weakness, and admi- 
rable in spite of our imperfection, and 
eapable of all good in spite of all our evil. 
My dearest H. , I write this on Good 
Friday, but it will reach you on a less 
holy day, and you will wonder when and 
where I took orders; but I am practicing 
that I may write Henry’s sermons for 
him; there is now some notion, as he has 
decidedly no vocation for the stage, of 
sending him to Oxford to study for the 
church! You will know what I feel 
about this; I can never endure that sa- 
cred calling being considered as amere 
means of livelihood. A once said 
she would cut him if he became an actor; 
and I would rather see him a respectable 
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scavenger than such a clergyman as I 
fear he would make. 

A ’s guitar is a beauty, and wears 
a broad blue scarf and has a sweet, low, * 
soft voice. Mr. Pickersgill is going to 
paint my portrait; it is a present Major 
Dawkins makes my father and mother, 
but I do wish they would leave off try- 
ing to take my picture. My face is too 
bad for anything but nature, and never 
was intended for still life. The inten- 
tion, however, is very kind, and the offer 
one that can searcely be refused. I wish 
you would come and keep me awake 
through my sittings. 

Our engagements — social and profes- 
sional — are a dinner party at the May- 
ows to-morrow; an evening party on 
Monday; Tuesday, the opera; Wednes- 
day I act Isabella; Thursday, a dinner 
at Mr. Harness’s; Friday I act Bianca; 
Saturday we have a dinner party at 
home; the Monday following I act Con- 
stance; Tuesday there is a dance at 
the Fitzhughs’; and sundry dissipations 
looming in the horizon. 

Good-by, and God bless you, my dear 
H I look forward to our meeting 
at Ardgillan, three months hence, with 
delight, and am affectionately yours, 

B.A. EK 

A and I begin our riding lessons 
on Wednesday next. We have got pret- 
ty dark-brown habits and red velvet 
waistcoats, and shall look like two nice 
little robin-redbreasts on horseback ; all 
I dread is that she may be frightened to 
death, which might militate against her 
enjoyment, perhaps. 

What you say about my brother John 
is very true; and though my first care is 
for his life, my next is for his happiness, 
which I believe more likely to be secured 
by his remaining in the midst of action 
and excitement abroad, than in any 
steady pursuit at home. My benefit was 
not as good as it ought to have been; it 
was not sufficiently advertised, and it 
took place on the night of the reading of 
the Reform Bill, which circumstance was 
exceedingly injurious to it. 

To-day is John’s birthday. I was in 
hopes it might not occur to my mother, 
but she alluded to it yesterday. I was 
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looking at that little sketch of him in 
her room this morning, with a heavy 
heart. His lot seems no cast indeed, 
and most strangely. I would give any- 
thing to see him and hear his voice 
again, but I fear to wish him back again 
amongst us. Iam afraid that he would 
neither be happy himself, nor make oth- 
ers so. 


GREAT RussELL STREET, 1831. 

It is a long time, dear H , since I 
have written to you, and I feel it so with 
self-reproach. To-day, except paying a 
round of visits with my mother and act- 
ing this evening, I have nothing to pre- 
vent my talking with you in tolerable 
peace and quiet, —so here lam. You 
have no idea what a quantity of ‘‘ things 
to be done ’’ has been crowded into the 
last fortnight: studying Camiola, re- 
hearsing for two hours and a half every 
other day, riding for two hours at a time, 
and sitting for my picture nearly as long, 
running from place to place about my 
dresses, and now having Lady Teazle and 
Mrs. Oakley to get up, immediately, — 
all this, with my nightly work or nightly 
gayeties, makes an amount of occupa- 
tion of one sort and another that hardly 
leaves me time for thought. 

You will be glad to hear that The Maid 
of Honor was entirely successful; that it 
will have a ‘‘ great run,’’ or bring much 
money to the theatre, I doubt. It is a 
cold play, according to the present taste 
of audiences, and there are undoubted 
defects in its construction which in the 
fastidious judgment of our critics weigh 
down its sterling beauties. 

It has done me great service, and to 
you I may say that I think it the best 
thing Ihave acted. Indeed, I like my 
own performance of it so well (which 
you know does not often happen to me) 
that I beg you will make A tell you 
something about it. I was beautifully 
dressed and looked very nice. 

Tam afraid my conversation with Ar- 
thur K at our party last night was 
hardly long enough to have the effect 
you anticipated from it; for just as we 
were discoursing with much animation 
about dramatic costume, Mr. Milman 
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came and sat down by me, whereupon, 
with becoming deference, the young mil- 
itary gentleman withdrew and delivered 
me over to the reverend poet, and our 
broken talk was not taken up again. 

We have heard nothing of John for 
some time now, ‘and my mother has 
ceased to express, if not to feel, anxiety 
about him, and seems tranquil at pres- 

nt; but after all she has suffered on his 
account, it is not, perhaps, surprising 
that she should subside into the calm of 
mere exhaustion from that cruel over- 
excitement. 

Our appeal before the Lords, after 
having been put off once this week, will 
in consequence of the threatened dissolu- 
tion of Parliament be deferred sine die, 
as the phrase is. Oh, what weary work 
this is for those who are tremblingly 

waiting for a result of vital importance 
to their whole fate and fortune! Thank 
Heaven, I am liberally endowed with 
youth’s peculiar power and privilege of 
disregarding future sorrow, and unless 
under the immediate pressure of calami- 
ty can keep the anticipation of it at bay. 
My journal has become a mere catalogue 
of the names of people I meet and places 
I goto. Ihave had no time latterly for 
anything but the briefest possible reg- 
istry of ny daily doings. Mrs. Harry 
Siddons has taken a “lodging in this 
street, nearly opposite to us, so that I 
have the happiness of seeing her rather 
oftener than I have been able to do 
hitherto; the girls come over too, and as 
we have lately taken to acting charades 
and proverbs, we spend our evenings 
very pleasantly together. 

We are going to get up a piece called 
Napoleon. I do not mean my cousins 
and ourselves, but that prosperous es- 
tablishment, Covent Garden Theatre. 
Think of Bonaparte being acted! It 
makes one grin and shudder. 

I have been three or four times to Mr. 
Pickersgill, and generally sit two hours 
atatime tohim. I dare say he will make 
a nice picture of me, but his anxiety 
that it should in no respect resemble Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s drawing amuses me. 
Twas in hopes that when I had done 
with him I should not have to sit to any- 
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body for anything again. But I find I 
am to undergo that boredom for a bust 
by Mr. Turnerelli. I wish I could im- 
press upon all my artist friends that my 
face is an inimitable original which nat- 
ure never intended should be copied. 
Pazienza! I must shy, though, that I 
grudge the time thus spent. I want to 
get on with my play, but I’m afraid for 
the next three weeks that will be hope- 
less. 

To add to my occupations past, pres- 
ent, and to come, not having enough of 
acting with my professional duties in 
that line, lam going to take part, in some 
private theatricals. Lord Kamis Leve- 
son wants to get up his version of Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani, at Bridgewater House, 
and has begged me, as a favor, to act 
the heroine; all the rest are to be am- 
ateurs. I have consented to this, not 
knowing well how to refuse, yet for one 
or two reasons I almost think I had bet- 
ter not have done so. I expect to be ex- 
cessively amused by it, but it will take 
up a terrible deal of my time, for I am 
sure they will need rehearsals without 
end. I do not know at all what our 
summer places are; but I believe we 
shall be acting in the provinces till Sep- 
tember, when if all things are quiet in 
Paris my father proposes going over with 
me and one or two members of the Cov- 
ent Garden company, and playing there 
for a month or so. I think I should like 
that. I fancy I should like acting to a 
French audience; they are people of 
great intellectual refinement and discrim- 
ination, and that is a pleasant quality in 
an audience. I think my father seems 
inclined to take A—— with us and leave 
her there. A musical education can no- 
where better be obtained, and under the 
vare of Mrs. Foster, about whom I be- 
lieve I wrote to you once a long letter, 
there could be no anxiety about her wel- 
fare. 

I showed that part of your last letter 
which concerned my aunt Dall to herself, 
because I knew it would please her, and 
so it did; and she bids me tell you that 
she values your good-will and esteem ex- 
tremely, and should do so still more if you 
did not misbestow so much of them on me. 
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Emily Fitzhugh sent me this morning 
a seal with a pretty device, in conse- 
quence of my saying that I thought it 
was pleasanter to lean upon one’s friends, 
morally, than to be leant upon by them, 
—an oak with ivy clinging to it and 
‘* Chiedo sostegno’’ for the motto. Ido 
not think I shall use it to many people 
though. 

To-morrow Sheridan Knowles dines 
with us, to read a new play he has writ- 
ten, inwhich I am to act. In the even- 
ing we go to Lady Cork’s, Sunday we 
have a dinner-party here, Monday I act 
Camiola, Tuesday we go to Mrs. Harry’s, 
Wednesday I act Camiola, and further 
Iknow not. Good-by, dear; ever yours, 


F, A. K. 


The piece which I have referred to in 
this letter, calling itself Bonaparte, was 
a sensational melodrama upon the fate 
and fortunes of the great emperor, be- 
ginning with his first exploits as a young 
artillery officer, himself pointing and fir- 
ing the cannon at Toulon, to the last 
dreary agony of the heart-broken exile 
of St. Helena. It was well put upon 
the stage, and presented a series of his- 
torical pictures of considerable interest 
and effect, not a little of which was due 
to the great resemblance of Mr. Warde, 
who filled the principal part, to the por- 
traits of Napoleon. He had himself, I 
believe, been in the army, and left it 
under the influence of a passion for the 
stage, which his dramatic ability hardly 
justified; for though he was a very re- 
spectable actor he had no genius what- 
ever, and never rose above irreproach- 
able mediocrity. But his military train- 
ing and his peculiar likeness to Bona- 
parte helped him to make his part in 
this piece very striking and effective, 
though it was in itself the merest peg 
to hang ‘* situations ’’ on. 

T was at this time sitting for my pict- 
ure to Mr. Pickersgill, with whose por- 
trait of my father in the part of Macbeth 
Thave mentioned my mother’s comical- 
ly expressed dissatisfaction. Our kind 
friend, Major Dawkins, wished to give 
my father and mother a good portrait 
of me, and suggested Mr. Pickersgill, a 
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very eminent portrait - painter, as the 
artist who would be likely to execute it 
most satisfactorily. Mr. Pickersgill, 
himself, seemed very desirous to under- 
take it, and greatly as my sittings inter- 
fered with my leisure, of which I had 
but little, it was impossible under the 
circumstances that I should refuse, espe- 
cially as he represented that if he suc- 
ceeded, as he hoped to do, his painting 
me would be an advantage to him; por- 
traits of public exhibitors being of course 
recognizable by the public, and, if good, 
serving the purpose of advertisements. 
Unluckily, Mrs. Jameson proposed ac- 
companying me, in order to lighten by 
her very agreeable conversation the tedi- 
um of the process. Her intimate ac- 
quaintance with my face, with which Mr. 
Pickersgill was not familiar, and her own 
very considerable artistic knowledge and 
taste made her, however, less discreet 
in her comments and suggestions with 
regard to his operations than was alto- 
gether pleasant to him; and after exhib- 
iting various symptoms of impatience, 
on one occasion he came so very near 
desiring her to mind her own business, 
that we broke off the sitting abruptly; 
and the offended painter adding, to my 
dismay, that it was quite evident he was 
not considered equal to the task he had 
undertaken, our whole attitude towards 
each other became so constrained, not 
to say disagreeable, that on taking my 
leave I declined returning any more, and 
what became of Mr. Pickersgill’s begin- 
ning of me Ido not know. Perhaps he 
finished it by memory, and it is one of 
the various portraits of me, qui courent 
le monde, for some of which I never sat, 
which were taken either from the stage 
or were mere efforts of memory of the 
artists; one of which, a head of Bea- 
trice, painted by my friend Mr. Sully, of 
Philadelphia, was engraved as a frontis- 
piece to a small volume of poems I pub- 
lished there, and was one of the best 
likenesses ever taken of me. 

The success of The Maid of Honor 
gave me great pleasure. The sterling 
merits of the play do not perhaps out- 
weigh the one insuperable defect of the 
despicable character of the hero; one 
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ean hardly sympathize with Camiola’s 
devotion to such an idol, and his un- 
worthiness not only lessens the interest 
of the piece, but detracts from the effect 
of her otherwise very noble character. 
The performance of the part always gave 
me great pleasure, and there was at once 
aresemblance to and difference from my 
favorite character, Portia, that made it 
a study of much interest to me. Both 
the women, young, beautiful, and of un- 
usual intellectual and moral excellence, 
are left heiresses to enormous wealth, and 
are in exceptional positions of power and 
freedom in the disposal of it. Portia, 
however, is debarred by the peculiar 
nature of her father’s will from bestow- 
ing her person and fortune upon any one 
of her own choice; chance serves her to 
her wish (she was not born to be un- 
happy), and gives her to the man she 
loves, a handsome, extravagant young 
gentleman, who would certainly have 
been pronounced by all of us quite un- 
worthy of her, until she proved him wor- 
thy by the very fact of her preference 
for him; while Camiola’s lover is sepa- 
rated from her by the double obstacle of 
his royal birth and religious vow. 

The golden daughter of the splendid 
republic receives and dismisses princes 
and kings as her suitors, indifferent to 
any but their personal merits; we feel 
she is their equal in the lowest as their 
superior in the highest of their ‘* quali- 
ties;’? with Cainiola it is impossible not 
to suspect that her lover’s rank must 
have had some share in the glamour he 
throws over her. In some Italian ver- 
sion of the story that I have read, Cami- 
ola is called the ‘* merchant’s daughter; ’” 
and contrasting her bearing and demean- 
or with the easy courtesy and sweet, ge- 
nial graciousness of Portia, we feel that 
she must have been of lower birth and 
breeding than the magnificent and charm- 
ing Venetian. Portia is almost always in 
an attitude of (unconscious) condescen- 
sion in her relations with all around her; 
Camiola, in one of self-assertion or self- 
defense. There is an element of harsh- 
ness, bordering upon coarseness, in the 
texture of her character, which in spite 
of her fine qualities makes itself un- 
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pleasantly felt, especially contrasted with 
that of Portia, to whom the idea of en- 
countering insolence or insult must have 
been as impossible as to the French 
duchess, who, warned that if she went 
into the streets alone at night she would 
probably be insulted, replied with ineffa- 
ble security and simplicity, “ Qui? moi!” 
One can imagine the merchant’s daugh- 
ter growing up to the possession of her 
great wealth, through the narrowing and, 
hardening influences of sordid circum- 
stances and habits of careful calculation 
and rigid economy, thrifty, prudent, 
just, and eminently conscientious; of Por- 
tia one can only think as of a creature 
born in the very lap of luxury and nursed 
in the midst of sunny magnificence, 
whose very clement was elegant opulence 
and refined splendor, and by whose cra- 
dle Fortune herself stood godmother. 
She seems like a perfect rose, blooming 
in a precious vase of gold and gems and 
exquisite workmanship. Camiola’s con- 
temptuous rebuff of her insolent courtier 
lover; her merciless ridicule of her fan- 
tastical, half-witted suitor; her bitter and 
harsh rebuke of Adorni when he draws 
his sword upon the man who had in- 
sulted her; above all, her hard and cold 
insensibility to his unbounded devotion, 
and the cruelty of making him the agent 
for the ransom of her lover from cap- 
tivity (the selfishness of her passion in- 
ducing her to employ him because she 
knows how absolutely she may depend 
upon the unselfishness of his); and her 
final stern and peremptory claim of Ber- 
trand’s promise, are all things that Por- 
tia could never have done. Portia is the 
Lady of Belmont, and Camiola is the 
merchant’s daughter, a very noble and 
magnanimous woman. In the munifi- 
cent bestowal of their wealth, the one to 
ransom her husband’s friend from death, 
the other to redeem her own lover from 
captivity, the manner of the gift is strik- 
ingly characteristic of the two natures. 
When Portia, radiant with the joy of 
relieving Bassanio’s anguish, speaks of 
Antonio’s heavy ransom as the ‘‘ petty 
debt,’? we feel sure that if it had been 
half the fortune it would have seemed to 
her an insignificant price to pay for her 
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husband’s peace of mind., Camiola reads 
the price set upon her lover’s head, and 
with grave deliberation says, ‘‘ Half 
my estate, Adorni,’’ before she bids him 
begone and purchase at that cost the 
prince’s release from captivity. More- 
over, in claiming her right of purchase 
over him, at the very moment of his 
union with another woman, she gives a 
character of barter or sale to the whole 
transaction, and appeals for justice as a 
defrauded creditor, insisting upon her 
‘* money’s worth,’’ like Shylock himself, 
as if the love with which her heart is 
breaking had been a mere question of 
traflic between the heir of Sicily and the 
merchant’s daughter. In spite of all 
which she is a very fine creature, im- 
measurably superior to the despicable 
man who accepts her favors and betrays 
her love. It is worthy of note that Bas- 
sanio, who is clearly nothing else re- 
markable, isevery inch a gentleman, and 
in that respect no unfit mate for Portia; 
while the Sicilian prince is a blackguard, 
utterly beneath Camiola in every par- 
ticular but that of his birth. 

T remember two things connected with 
my performance of Camiola which amused 
me a good deal at the time. In the last 
scene, when she proclaims her intention 
of taking the veil, Camiola makes tardy 
acknowledgment to Adorni for his life- 
long constancy and love by leaving him 
a third of her estate, with the simple 
words, ‘*To thee, Adorni, for thy true 
and faithful service’? (a characteristic 
proceeding on the part of the merchant’s 
daughter. Portia would have given him 
the ring from her finger, or the flower 
from her bosom, besides the fortune). I 
used to pause upon the last words, en- 
deavoring to convey, if one look and tone 
might do it, all the regretful gratitude 
which ought to have filled her heart, 
while uttering with her farewell that 
first, last, and only recognition of his in- 
finite devotion toher. One evening, when 
the audience were perfectly silent and 
one might have ‘‘ heard a pin drop,” 
as the saying is, as I spoke these words, 
a loud and enthusiastic exclamation of 
‘‘ Beautiful! ’’ uttered by a single voice 
resounded through the theatre, and was 
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followed by such a burst of applause 
that I was startled and almost for a mo- 
ment frightened by the sudden explosion 
of feeling, for which I was quite unpre- 
pared, and which I have never forgot- 
ten. 

Another night, as I was leaving the 
stage, after the play, I met behind the 
scenes my dear friend Mr. Harness, with 
old Mr. Sotheby (Botherby, as Byron 
impertinently called him) ; both were very 
kind in their commendation of my per- 
formance, but the latter kept repeating 
with much emphasis, ‘¢ But how do you 
contrive to make yourself look so beau- 
tiful??? a rather equivocal compliment, 
which had a peculiar significance; my 
beauty, or rather my lack of it, being a 
sore subject between us, as I had made 
it the reason for refusing to act Mary 
Stuart in his play of Darnley, assuring 
him I was too ugly to look the part prop- 
erly; so upon this accusation of making 
myself *‘look beautiful,’’ I could only 
reply, with much laughing, ‘ Good-look- 
ing enough for Camiola, but not for 
Queen Mary.’’ 

I received with great pleasure a con- 
gratulatory letter from Mrs. Jameson, 
which, in spite of my feeling her praise 
excessive, confirmed me in my opinion of 
the effect the piece ought to produce 
upon intelligent spectators. She had 
seen all the great dramatic performers of 
the Continental theatres, and had had 
many opportunities, both at home and 
abroad, of cultivating her taste and form- 
ing her judgment, and her opinion was, 
therefore, more valuable to me than much 
of the criticism and praise that I re- 
ceived. , 

The private theatricals at Bridgewater 
House were fruitful of serious conse- 
quences to me, and bestowed on me a 
lasting friendship and an ephemeral love: 
the one a source of much pleasure, the 
other of some pain. They entailed much 
intimate intercourse with Lord and Lady 
Kamis Leveson Gower, afterwards Eger- 
ton, and finally Earl and Countess of 
Ellesmere, who became kind and con- 
stant friends of mine. Victor Hugo’s 
play of Hernani, full of fine and striking 
things, as well as of exaggerations verg- 
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ing on the ludicrous, had been most ad- 
mirably rendered into rhymed verse by 
Lord Ellesmere. His translations from 
the German and his English version of 
Faust, which was one of the first at- 
tempts to give a poetical rendering in 
our language of Gocthe’s masterpiece, 
had won him some literary reputation, 
and his rhymed translation of Hernani 
was a performance calculated to add to 
it considerably. He was a very accom- 
plished and charming person; good and 
amiable, clever, cultivated, and full of 
fine literary and artistic taste. He was 
singularly modest and shy, with a gentle 
diffidence of manner and sweet, melan- 
choly expression in his handsome face 
that did no justice to a keen percep- 
tion of humor and relish of fun, which 
nobody who did not know him intimate- 
ly would have suspected him of. 

Of Lady Ellesmere I have already said 
that she was a sort of idol of mine in my 
girlhood, when first I knew her, and to 
the end of her life continued to be an ob- 
ject of my affectionate admiration. She 
was excellently conscientious, true, and 
upright; of a direct and simple integri- 
ty of mind and character which her in- 
tercourse with the great world to which 
she belonged never impaired, and which 
made her singular and unpopular in the 
artificial society of English high life. 
Her appearance always seemed to me 
strikingly indicative of her mind and 
character. The nobly delicate and clas- 
sical outline of her face, her pure, trans- 
parent complexion, and her clear, fear- 
less eyes were all outward and visible 
expressions of her peculiar qualities. 
Her beautifully shaped head and fine 
profile always reminded me of the Pallas 
Athene on some antique gem, and the 
riding cap with the visor, which she 
first made fashionable, increased the 
classical resemblance. She was curious- 
ly wanting in imagination, and T never 
heard anything more comically literal 
than her description of her own utter 
destitution of poetical taste. After chal- 
lenging in vain her admiration for the 
great poets of our language, I quoted to 
her, not without misgiving, some charm- 
ingly graceful and tender lines, addressed 
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to herself by her husband, and asked 
her if she did not like those: ‘* Oh, yes,” 
replied she, ‘‘I think they are very nice, 
but you know I think they would be just 
as nice if they were not verses, and when- 
ever I hear any poetry that I like at all, 
I always think how much better I should 
like it if it was prose;’? an explanation 
of her taste that irresistibly reminded me 
of the delightful Frenchman’s sentiment 
about spinach: ‘* Je n’aime pas les épi- 
nards, et je suis si content que je ne les 
aime pas! parce que si je les aimais, j’en 
mangerais beaucoup, et je ne peux pas 
les souffrir.”’ 

My intercourse with Lady Ellesmere, 
which had been a good deal interrupted 
during the years I passed out of England, 
was renewed the year before her death, 
when I visited her at Hatchford, where 
she was residing in her widowhood, and 
where I promised her when I left her I 
would return and stay with her again, 
but was never fortunate enough to do so, 
her death occurring not long afterwards. 

During one of my last visits to Wors- 
ley Hall, Lord Ellesmere’s seat in Lan- 
cashire, Lady Ellesmere had taken me 
all over the beautiful church they were 
building near their house, which was 
to be his and her final resting - place. 
After her death I made a pilgrimage to 
it for her sake, and when the service was 
over and the young members of the fam- 
ily had left their place of worship near 
the grave of their parents, I went into 
the chapel, where a fine monument with 
his life-sized effigy in marble had been 
dedicated to him by her love, and where 
close beside it and below it lay the 
marble slab on which her name was in- 
scribed. 

Our performance at Bridgewater House 
was highly successful and createda great 
sensation, and we repeated it three times 
for the edification of the great gay world 
of London, sundry royal personages in- 
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eluded. Two of our company, Mr. Cra- 
ven and Mr. St. Aubin, were really good 
actors; the rest were of a tolerably de- 
cent inoffensiveness. Mrs. Bradshaw, 
the charming Maria Free of earlier days, 
accepted the few lines that had to be 
spoken by Donna Sol’s duenna, and de- 
livered the epilogue, which besides being 
very graceful and playful contains some 
‘lines for which I felt grateful to Lord 
Ellesmere’s kindness, though he had cer- 
tainly taken a poet’s full license of em- 
bellishing his subject in his laudatory 
reference to his Donna Sol. 

The whole thing amused me very much, 
and mixed up, as it soon came to be for 
me, with an element of real and serious 
interest, kept up the atmosphere of nerv- 
ous excitement in which I was plunged 
from morning till night. 

The play which Sheridan Knowles 
came to read to us was The Hunchback. 
He had already produced several sue- 
cessful dramas, of which the most strik- 
ing was Virginius, in which Mr. Ma- 
eready performed the Roman father so 
finely. ‘The play Knowles now read to 
us had been originally taken by him to 
Drury Lane in the hope and expectation 
that Kean would accept the principal 
man’s part of Master Walter. Various 
difficulties and disagreements arising, 
however, about the piece, the author 
brought it to my father; and great was 
my emotion and delight in hearing him 
read it. From the first moment I felt 
sure that it would succeed greatly, and 
that I should be able to do justice to the 
part of the heroine, and I was urgent 
with my father for its production. The 

“verdict of the Green Room was not, how- 
ever, nearly as favorable as I had ex- 
pected; and I was surprised to find that 
when the piece was read to the assem- 
bled company it was received with con- 
siderable misgiving as to its chance of 
success. 

Frances Anne Kemble. 
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DICKENS’S HARD TIMES. 


Dickens established a weekly peri- 
odical, called Household Words, on the 
80th of March, 1850. On the Ist of 
April, 1854, he began in it the publica- 


tion of the tale of Hard Times, which’ 


was continued in weekly installments 
until its completion in the number for 
the 12th of August. The circulation of 
Household Words was doubled by the 
appearance in its pages of this story. 
When published in a separate form, it 
was appropriately dedicated to ‘Thomas 
Carlyle, who was Dickens’s master in all 
matters relating to the ‘* dismal science ”’ 
of political economy. 

During the composition of Hard Times 
the author was evidently in an embit- 
tered state of mind in respect to social 
and political questions. He must have 
felt that he was in some degree warring 
against the demonstrated laws of the 
production and distribution of wealth; 
yet he also felt that he was putting into 
prominence some laws of the human 
heart which he supposed political econ- 
omists had studiously overlooked or ig- 
nored. He wrote to Charles Knight that 
he had no design to damage the really 
useful truths of political economy, but 
that his story was directed against those 
‘*who see figures and averages, and 
nothing else; who would take the aver- 
age of cold in the Crimea during twelve 
months as a reason for clothing a soldier 
in nankeen on a night when he would 
be frozen to death in fur; and who would 
comfort the laborer in traveling twelve 
miles a day to and from his work by 
telling him that the average distance 
of one inhabited place from another, on 
the whole area of England, is only four 
miles.’? This is, of course, a caricatured 
statement of what statisticians propose 
to prove by their “ figures and averages.” 
Dickens would have been the first to 
laugh at such an economist and statis- 
tician as Michael Thomas Sadler, who 
mixed up figures of arithmetie and fig- 
ures of rhetoric, tables of population and 


gushing sentiments, in one odd jumble 
of doubtful calculations and bombastic 
declamations; yet Sadler is only an ex- 
treme case of an investigator who turns 
aside from his special work to introduce 
considerations which, however important 
in themselves, have nothing to do with 
the business he has in hand. Dickens’s 
mind was so deficient in the power of 
generalization, so inapt to recognize the 
operation of inexorable law, that what- 
ever offended his instinctive benevolent 
sentiments he was inclined to assail as 
untrue. Now there is no law the oper- 
ation of which so frequently shocks our 
benevolent sentiments as the law of gray- 
itation; yet no philanthropist, however 
accustomed he may be to subordinate 
scientific truth to amiable impulses, ever 
presumes to doubt the certain operation 
of that law. The great field for the 
contest between the head and the heart 
is the domain of political economy. The 
demonstrated laws of this science are 
often particularly offensive to many good 
men and good women, who wish well 
for their fellow-creatures, and who are 
pained by the obstacles which economic 
maxims present to their diffusive benevo- 
lence. The time will come when it will 
be as intellectually discreditable for an 
educated person to engage in a crusade 
against the established laws of political 
economy as in a crusade against the es- 
tablished laws of the physical universe; 
but the fact that men like Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, and Dickens can write economic 
nonsense without losing intellectual caste 
shows that the science of political econ- 
omy, before its beneficent truths come 
to be generally admitted, must go through 
along struggle with benevolent sophisms 
and benevolent passions. 

In naming this book Dickens found 
much difficulty. He sent the following 
titles to John Forster, as expressive of 
his general idea: 1. According to Cock- 
er. 2. Prove it. 3. Stubborn Things. 
4. Mr. Gradgrind’s Facts. 5. The Grind- 
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stone. 6. Hard Times. 7. Two and 
Two are Four. 8. Something Tangible. 
9. Our Hard-Headed Friend. 10. Rust 
and Dust. 11. Simple Arithmetic. 12. 
A Matter of Calculation. 13. A Mere 
Question of Figures. 14. The Grad- 
grind Philosophy. The author was in 
favor of one of three of these: 6, 18, and 
14. Forster was in favor of either 2, 6, 
or 11. As both agreed on No. 6, that 
title was chosen. Yet certainly No. 14, 
The Gradgrind Philosophy, was the 
best of all, for it best indicated the pur- 
pose of the story. Hard ‘Times is an 
extremely vague title, and might apply 
to almost any story that Dickens or any 
other novelist has written. 

It is curious to note the different opin- 
ions of two widely differing men re- 
garding the story itself. Ruskin says 
that ‘‘the essential value and truth of 
Dickens’s writings have been unwisely 
lost sight of by many thoughtful persons, 
merely because he presents his truth with 
some color of caricature. Unwisely, be- 
cause Dickens’s caricature, though often 
gross, is never mistaken. Allowing for 
the manner of his telling them, the 
things he tells us are always true. I 
wish that he could think it right to limit 
his brilliant exaggeration to works writ- 
ten only for public amusement; and 
when he takes up a subject of high na- 
tional importance, such as that he han- 
dled in Hard Times, that he would use 
severer and more accurate analysis. ‘The 
usefulness of that work (to my mind, in 
several respects, the greatest he has 
written) is with many persons seriously 
diminished because Mr. Bounderby is 
a dramatic monster instead of a char- 
acteristic example of a worldly master, 
and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic per- 
fection instead of a characteristic exam- 
ple of an honest workman. But let us 
not lose the use of Dickens’s wit and in- 
sight because he chooses to speak in a 
circle of stage fire. He is entirely right 
in his main drift and purpose in every 
book he has written; and all of them, 
but especially Hard Times, should be 
studied with great care by persons in- 
terested in social questions. They will 
find much that is partial, and, because 
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partial, apparently unjust; but if they 
examine all the evidence on the other 
side, which Dickens seems to overlook, 
it will appear, after all the trouble, that 
his view was the finally right one, gross- 
ly and sharply told.’? This is the opin- 
ion of an eloquent thinker and writer 
who is most at variance with the prin- 
ciples which scientific economists con- 
sider to be scientifically established. On 
the opposite extreme we have the opin- 
ion of Macaulay, who records in his pri- 
vate diary, under the date of August 12, 
1854, this disparaging criticism: ‘‘ I read 
Dickens’s Hard Times. One excessive- 
ly touching, heart-breaking passage, and 
the rest sullen socialism. The evils he 
attacks he caricatures grossly and with 
little humor.’’ 

In judging the work, neither Ruskin 
nor Macaulay seems to have made any 
distinction between Dickens as a creator 
of character and Dickens as a humorous 
satirist of what he considers flagrant 
abuses. As a creator of character he is 
always tolerant and many-sided; as a 
satirist he is always intolerant and one- 
sided; and the only difference between 
his satire and that of other satirists con- 
sists in the fact that he has a wonderful 
power in individualizing abuses in per- 
sons. Juvenal, Dryden, and Pope, though 
keen satirists of character, are compara- 
tively ineffective in the art of concealing 
their didactic purpose under an appar- 
ently dramatic form. So strong is Dick- 
ens’s individualizing faculty, and so weak 
his faculty of generalization, that as a 
satirist he simply personifies his personal 
opinions. These opinions are formed 
by quick-witted impressions intensified 
by philanthropic emotions; they spring 
neither from any deep insight of reason 
nor from any careful processes of reason- 
ing; and they are therefore contempt- 
uously discarded as fallacies by all think- 
ers on social problems who are devoted 
to the investigation of social phenomena 
and the establishment of economic laws; 
but they are so vividly impersonated, 
and the classes satirized are so felicitous- 
ly hit in some of their external charac- 
teristics and weak points, that many 
readers fail to discover the essential dif- 
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ference between such realities of char- 
acter as Tony Weller and Mrs. Gamp, 
and such semblances of character as Mr. 
Gradgrind and Mr. Bounderby. What- 
ever Dickens understands he humorous- 
ly represents; whatever he does not un- 
derstand he humorously misrepresents; 
but in either case, whether he conceives 
or misconceives, he conveys to the gen- 
eral reader an impression that he is as 
great in those characters in which he 
personifies his antipathies as in those in 
which he embodies his sympathies. 

The operation of this satirical as con- 
trasted with dramatic genius is appar- 
ent in almost every person who appears 
in Hard Times, except Sleary and his 
companions of the cireus combination. 
Mr. Graderind and Mr. Bounderby are 
personified abstractions, after the meth- 
od of Ben Jonson; but the charge that 
Macaulay brings against them, that they 
have little of Dickens’s humor, must be 
received with qualifications. Mr. Bound- 
erby, for example, as the satirical rep- 
resentative of a class, and not as a per- 
son who could have had any real exist- 
ence, — as a person who gathers into him- 
self all the vices of a horde of English 
manufacturers, without aray of light be- 
ing shed into his internal constitution of 
heart and mind, —is one of the wittiest 
and most humorous of Dickens’s embodied 
sarcasms. Bounderby becomes a seem- 
ing character by being looked at and in- 
dividualized from the point of view of 
imaginative antipathy. So surveyed, he 
seems real to thousands who observe their 
employers from the outside, and judge 
of them, not as they are, but as they ap- 
pear to their embittered minds and hearts. 
Still, the artistic objection holds good 
that when a man resembling Mr. Bound- 
erby is brought into the domain of ro- 
mance or the drama, the great masters 
of romance and the drama commonly in- 
sist that he shall be not only externally 
represented but internally known. There 
is no authorized, no accredited way of 
exhibiting character but this, that the 
dramatist or novelist shall enter into the 
soul of the personage represented, shall 
sympathize with him sufficiently to know 
him, and shall represent his passions, 
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prejudices, and opinions as springing 
from some central will and individuality. 
This sympathy is consistent with the ut- 
most hatred of the person described; but 
characterization becomes satire the mo- 
ment that antipathy supersedes insight 
and the satirist berates the exterior man- 
ifestations of an individuality whose in- 
terior life he has not diligently explored 
and interpreted. Bounderby, therefore, 
is only a magnificent specimen of what 
satirical genius can do when divorced 
from the dramatist’s idea of justice, and 
the dramatist’s perception of those mi- 
nute peculiarities of intellect, disposi- 
tion, and feeling which distinguish one 
‘* bully of humility ’? from another. 

It is ridiculous to assert, as Ruskin 
asserts, that Hard Times is Dickens’s 
greatest work; for it is the one of all 
his works which should be distinguished 
from the others as specially wanting in 
that power of real characterization on 
which his reputation as a vivid delinea- 
tor of human character and human life 
depends. The whole effect of the story, 
though it lacks neither amusing nor pa- 
thetic incidents, and though it contains 
passages of description which rank with 
his best efforts in combining truth of fact 
with truth of imagination, is ungenial 
and unpleasant. Indeed, in this book, 
he simply intensified popular discontent; 
he ignored or he was ignorant of those 
laws the violation of which is at the root 
of popular discontent; and proclaimed 
with his favorite ideal workman, Stephen 
Blackpool, that not only the relation be- 
tween employers and employed, but the 
whole constitution of civilized society it- 
self, was a hopeless ‘‘ muddle,’? beyond 
the reach of human intelligence or hu- 
mane feeling to explain and justify. It 
is to be observed here that all cheering 
views of the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the race come from those hard 
thinkers whose benevolent impulses push 
them to theinvestigation of natural and 
economie laws. Starting from the po- 
sition of sentimental benevolence, and 
meeting unforeseen intellectual obstacles 
at every step in his progress, Dickens 
ends ‘*in a muddle ’’ by the necessity of 
his method. Had he been intellectually 
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equipped with the knowledge possessed 
by many men to whom in respect to gen- 
ius he was immensely superior, he would 
never have landed in a conclusion so ig- 
nominious, and one which the average 
intellect of well-informed persons of the 
present day contemptuously rejects. If 
Dickens had contented himself with us- 
ing his great powers of observation, sym- 
pathy, humor, imagination, and charac- 
terization in their appropriate fields, his 
lack cf scientific training in the austere 
domain of social, legal, and political sei- 
ence would have been hardly perceptible; 
but after his immense popularity was as- 
sured by the success of The Pickwick Pa- 
pers, he was smitten with the ambition to 
direct the publie opinion of Great Brit- 
ain by embodying, in exquisitely satirical 
caricatures, rash and hasty judgments 
on the whole government of Great Brit- 
ain in all its departments, legislative, 
executive, and judicial. He overlooked 
uses, in order to fasten on abuses. Tis 
power to excite, at his will, laughter, or 
tears, or indignation was so great, that 
the victims of his mirthful wrath were 
not at first disposed to resent his debat- 
able fallacies while enjoying his delicious 
fun. His invasion of the domain of po- 
litical science with the palpable design 
of substituting benevolent instinets for 
established laws was carelessly condoned 
by the statesmen, levists, and economists 
whom he denounced and amused. 
Indeed, the great characteristic of 
Dickens’s early popularity was this, that 
it was confined to no class, but extended 
to all classes, rich and poor, noble and 
plebeian. The queen on the throne read 
him, and so did Hodge at the plow; and 
between the sovereign and her poorest 
subject there was no elass which did not 
sound his praise as a humorist. Still, 
every student of the real genius of Dick- 
ens must be surprised at the judgment 
pronounced on his various romances by 
what may be called the higher, the pro- 
fessional, the educated classes, the class- 
es which, both in England and in the 
United States, hold positions of trust and 
honor, and are bound, by the practical 
necessities of their posts, to be on a ley- 
el with the advancing intelligence of the 
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age in legislative, economic, and judi- 
cial science. By these persons The Pick- 
wick Papers are, as a general thing, pre- 
ferred to any other of the works of Dick- 
ens. The Lord Chief Justice (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor) Campbell told Dickens 
that he would prefer the honor of having 
written that book to the honors which 
his professional exertions had obtained 
for him, that of being a peer of Parlia- 
ment and the nominal head of the law. 
All persons who have had a sufficiently 
large acquaintance with the men of prac- 
tical ability who have risen to power in 
the United States, whether as judges, 
statesmen, or political economists, must 
have been impressed with the opinion of 
these men as to the superiority of The 
Pickwick Papers over all the successive 
publications of Dickens. Yet it is as 
certain as any question coming before 
the literary critie can be, that a number 
of the works that followed The Pickwick 
Papers are superior to that publication, 
not only in force of sentiment, imagina- 
tion, and characterization, but in every- 
thing which distinguishes the individual 
genius of Dickens, —a genius which up 
to the time of David Copperfield deep- 
ened and enlarged in the orderly process 
of its development. ‘The secret of this 
preference for The Pickwick Papers is 
to be found in the fact that the author 
had, in that book, no favorite theory to 
push, no grand moral to enforce, no as- 
sault on principles about which educated 
men had made up their minds. ‘These 
men could laugh heartily at Mr. Buzfuz 
and Mr. Justice Stareleigh; but when, 
as in Bleak House, there was a serious 
attempt to assail equity jurisprudence, 
they felt that the humorist had ventured 
on ground where he had nothing but his 
genius to compensate for his lack of ex- 
perience and knowledge. Thus it is that 
a work which, with all its wealth of ani- 
mal spirits, is comparatively shallow and 
superficial considered as a full expression 
of Dickens’s powers of humor, pathos, 
narrative, description, imagination, and 
characterization, has obtained a preémi- 
nence above its successors, not because 
it contains what is best and deepest in 
Dickens’s genius, but because it omits 
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certain matters relating to social and 
economical science, with which he was 
imperfectly acquainted, and on which 
his benevolence, misleading his genius, 
still urged him vehemently to dogmatize. 
His educated readers enjoyed his humor 
and pathos as before, but they were more 
or less irritated by the intrusion of social 
theories which they had long dismissed 
from their minds as exploded fallacies, 
and did not see that the wit was more 
pointed, the humor richer, the faculty 
of constructing a story more developed, 
the sentiment of humanity more earnest 
and profound, than in the inartistic in- 
cidents of The Pickwick Papers, over 
which they had laughed until they had 
cried, and cried until they had laughed 
again. They desired amusement mere- 
ly; The Pickwick Papers are the most 
amusing of Dickens’s works; and they 
were correspondingly vexed with an au- 
thor who deviated from the course of 
amusing them into that of instructing 
them, only to emphasize notions which 
were behind the knowledge of the time, 
and which interfered with their enjoy- 
ment without giving them any intelli- 
gent instruction. 

Still, allowing for the prepossessions 
of Dickens in writing Hard ‘Times, and 
forgetting Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
John Stuart Mill, —looking at him only 
as a humorous satirist profoundly dis- 
gusted with some prominent evils of his 
day, — we may warmly praise the book 
as one of the most perfect of its kind. 
The bleakness of the whole representa- 
tion of human life proceeds from the 
Gradgrind Philosophy of Life, which em- 
phasizes Fact and denounces all culti- 
vation of the sentiments and the imagi- 
nation. Asaresult of this system, Tom, 
the son of Mr. Gradgrind, becomes a 
selfish ‘*whelp’’ and sneak thief; his 
daughter, Louisa, marries Mr. Bounder- 
by under circumstances which point in- 
evitably to a separation, either on account 
of adultery or incompatibility of temper 
and disposition ; and young Bitzer, the ple- 
beian product of the system, who glories 
in his own emancipation from all the ties 
of son, brother, and husband, who is elo- 
quent on the improvidence of those who 
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marry and have children, and who con- 
gratulates himself that he has only one 
person to feed, and that’s the person he 
most likes to feed, namely, himself, is 
doomed to remain what he is, to the end 
of his life, a soulless, heartless, calculat- 
ing machine, almost too mean to merit 
even the spurn of contempt. The first 
person who stirs the family of Mr. Grad- 
erind to a vague sense that the human 
mind possesses the faculty of imagina- 
tion is Mr. Sleary, the circus-manager; 
and, in the end, he is the person who 
saves Tom Graderind from the disgrace 
of being arrested and tried as a felon. 
Dickens shows much art in making aman 
like Sleary, who represents the lowest 
element in the lowest order of popular 
amusements, the beneficent genius of the 
Gradgrind family, inclosed as they are 
in seemingly impenctrable surroundings 
of propriety, respectability, and prosaic 
fact. In depicting Sleary, the author 
escapes from satire into characterization, 
and adds to the population of Dickens- 
land one of his most humorously con- 
ceived and consistently drawn person- 
ages. While his hand is in he strikes 
off portraits of Master Kidderminster, 
Mr. E. W. B. Childers, and other mem- 
bers of the circus troupe with almost 
equal vigor and fidelity to fact. As a 
specimen of his humor, Sleary’s deserip- 
tion of the search which Merrylegs’ dog 
made to find him, in order to inform him 
of his master’s death, is incomparably 
good. Mr. Gradgrind, as a man of sci- 
ence, suggests that the dog was drawn to 
him by his instinct and his fine scent. 
Mr. Sleary shakes his head skeptically. 
His idea is, that the dog went to another 
dog that he met on his journey, and 
asked him if he knew of a person of the 
name of Sleary, in the horse-riding way, 
—stout man,— game eye? And the 
other dog said that he could n’t say he 
knew him himself, but knew a dog who 
was likely to be acquainted with him, 
and then introduced him to that dog. 
And you know, Sleary added, that being 
much before the public, a number of 
dogs must be acquainted with me that I 
don’t know. And Sleary goes on to 
show that after fourteen months’ jour- 
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ney, the dog at last came to him ina 
very bad condition, lame and almost 
blind, threw himself up behind, stood on 
his fore legs, weak as he was, and then 
he wagged his tail and died. And then 
Sleary knew that the dog was the dog of 
Merrylegs. We have not put the narra- 
tive into Sleary’s expressive lisp, and 
can only refer the reader to the original 
account in the eighth chapter of Hard 
Times. 

The relation between Mr. James Hart- 
house and Louisa is one of the best 
“situations ” in Dickens’s novels. Hart- 
house represents a type of character 
which was the object of Dickens’s special 
aversion, the younger son of a younger 
son of family,—‘‘ born bored,’’ as St. 
Simon says of the Duke of Orleans, and 
passing listlessly through life in a con- 
stant dread of boredom, but seeking dis- 
tractions and stimulants through new 
experiences, — ‘¢a thorough gentleman, 
made to the model of the time, weary of 
everything, and putting no more faith in 
anything than Lucifer.” Contrasted with 
this jaded man of fashion is Louisa Grad- 
grind, the wife of Mr. Bounderby. Far 
from being morally and mentally wearied 
by too large an experience of life, she 
has had no experience of life at all. Her 
instincts, feelings, and imagination, as a 
woman, have been forced back into the 
interior recesses of her mind by the meth- 
od of her education, and are therefore 
ever ready to burst forth, with an im- 
petuosity corresponding to the force used 
in their repression and restraint. Now 
Dickens, as an English novelist, was pre- 
vented, by his English sense of decorum, 
from describing in detail those sensuous 
and passionate elements in her nature 
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which brought her to the point of agree- 
ing to an elopement with her lover. A 
French novelist would have had no diffi- 
culty in this respect. Leaving out of 
view such romancers as Alexandre Du- 
mas and Frédéric Soulié, with what pleas- 
ure would story-tellers of a higher order, 
like Théophile Gautier, Prosper Méri- 
mée, George Sand, and Charles de Ber- 
nard, have recorded their minute anal- 
ysis of every phase of passion in the 
breasts of the would-be adulterer and 
the would-be adulteress! As it is, the 
reader finds it difficult to understand the 
frenzy of soul, the terrible tumult of feel- 
ing, which rends the heart of Louisa as 
she flies to her father on the evening she 
has agreed to elope with her lover. Such 
madness as she displays in the culmina- 
tion of passion might have been explained 
by exhibiting, step by step, the growth 
of her passion. Instead of this, we are 
overwhelmed by the sudden passage of 
ice into fire without any warning of the 
perilous transformation. 

The method of the French novelists 
is doubtless corrupting in just the de- 
gree in which it is interpretative. What- 
ever may be said of it, it at least ac- 
counts, on the logic of passion, for those 
crimes against the sanctity of the mar- 
riage relation which all good people de- 
plore, but which few good people seem 
to understand. 

It is needless to add, in this connec- 
tion, any remarks on the singular purity 
of the relation existing between Rachel 
and Stephen Blackpool. Any reader 
who can contemplate it without feeling 
the tears gather in his eyes is hopelessly 
insensible to the pathos of Dickens in its 
most touching manifestations. 
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Ir was Balzac, I think, who used to 
listen with what patience he could to 
discussions of current affairs, but final- 
ly would break in with the exciamation, 
‘Let us talk about real matters; let us 
discuss the characters in my last novel.’” 
It is with this sense of the difference 
between things real and things of the 
moment that I wish the readers of The 
Atlantic would turn aside from the pres- 
idential question, to consider a subject 
recently brought before Congress which 
concerns such lasting matters as nation- 
al literature and well-being. We are 
to be a nation, whoever is president; 
but whether or not national literature 
is to have a healthy growth depends in 
part upon the reception which Congress 
gives to the bill introduced by Mr. See- 
lye in the House of Representatives for 
the removal of duties upon all imported 
books. At present, government institu- 
tions and institutions of learning may 
import books free of duty; books, too, 
more than twenty years old may be im- 
ported free. Upon all others an ad va- 
lorem duty is laid. 

At first blush it looks like a bill to 
encourage learning, but it proves to be 
a very unblushing measure indeed, and 
its proper title would be, A Bill to en- 
courage Importers of English Books and 
discourage the Producers of American 
Books. Here and there a special student 
is aggrieved at the high price charged 
for an English, unreprinted work, and 
is told that the high duty imposed makes 
the price in this country excessive. A 
removal of the duty would enable him 
to get his book a little cheaper; but let 
us suppose that this special student is 
also a writer, who is buying English 
books that he may qualify himself to 
write one for his own countrymen. He 
has been congratulating himself that his 
library has cost less since the removal 
of the iniquitous tax on learning, as he 
has heard it called; he has, perhaps, also 
found it a pleasure to look at the fresh 
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English books of all kinds which seem to 
accumulate rapidly on the book-seller’s 
counter, and with a connoisseur’s eye 
he finds a charm in them which the oc- 
casional American books he sees seem 
to lack. Now he goes armed with his 
manuscript to the publisher’s office, and 
after a chat upon books in general he 
comes to his own in particular. This is 
wliat he may expect to hear: — 

‘¢ The title and subject of your book 
are attractive; we will suppose the treat- 
ment to be sound and good, and if you 
will bear all the expenses of manufact- 
ure and publication, I shall be happy to 
publish your book for you, charging a 
commission of ten per cent. on the retail 
price for my services as agent. I can- 
not risk my money in the enterprise be- 
cause the publishing of books in America 
has become too hazardous. If you can 
reduce your book to the dimensions of 
a magazine article, I can perhaps print 
it in my magazine. But as to books, I 
am as rapidly as possible confining my- 
self to the publication of special works 
which are local in their character and can- 
not well be made and published abroad, 
such as law books and a certain class of 
school books. I once published books for 
children, taking pains to illustrate them 
well and to make them descriptive of 
American life, history, and nature; but 
I found that people in buying books for 
children were mainly impressed by three 
considerations: cheapness, abundance of 
illustration, and general attractiveness. 
The English books were cheaper, more 
profusely illustrated, and externally often 
more attractive, and were bought in pref- 
erence. To be sure these books taught 
of English nature, and reflected a so- 
ciety different in many respects from 
our own, but the bookstores were full of 
them; it was difficult to make mine as 
cheap and as pretty, even though the 
reading matter was better, and when the 
tariff was taken off, competition was im- 
possible, and I gave up publishing books 
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for children, to the regret of some very 
competent authors who were obliged to 
take up the less congenial work of teach- 
ing, and of some judicious parents who 
found it hard to give their children an 
American education. 

“Well, that lopped off what was once, 
— especially during the war, when there 
was practically a protective tariff on 
books, owing to high rates of exchange, 
—anh important part of my business, 
but I continued to publish books in gen- 
eral literature until I found that I was 
waging an uneven contest there. I was 
handicapped in the race with the En- 
glish publishers. The cost of living, in 
this country, for the printer is higher 
than it is in England, both because it is 
higher for all classes, and because our 
printer has become accustomed to a 
cheerful manner of living which to the 
Englishman would be luxury. We don’t 
think it so, because we have added to 
our stock of necessities the best educa- 
tion for our children, sunlight and good 
water in our houses, and good food for 
body andformind. But the result is that 
as manual labor is ninety per cent. of the 
cost of stereotype plates, we can’t make 
books as cheaply as in England; and as 
people in buying books only now and 
then have an intelligent preference for 
an American author, the cheapest books 
are sold most freely, and the English 
books are cheapest. A man who wishes 
to amuse himself at the play rarely cares 
whether the manager is an Englishman 
or American, or whether the play is En- 
glish, American, or French; and the 
person who wants a novel or book of 
travels for casual reading will go to the 
bookstore and take that which is cheap- 
est and brightest looking. As the writ- 
ers of books in England greatly out- 
number those in America, and as English 
book-makers can undersell American 
book-makers, the bookstores are filling 
with English books to the exclusion of 
American. 

“The sum of the matter is this: au- 
thorship of books in America goes with 
publishing of books in America. Here 
and there, an author will ask his intro- 
duction through a London house, but 
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those cases are exceptional, although 
the effect of the present system is to 
place the author in the hands of the 
London publisher. Here and there, too, 
an exceptional book will insist upon rec- 
ognition, and will be bought and kept 
in the bookstores, irrespective of English 
competition. But in order that the pub- 
lisher may carry on a business in which 
such books shall have a place, he must 
succeed moderately with a score of lesser 
books, each having its minor success, 
but going to swell the general business. 
The interests of authors and publishers 
are identical, not antagonistic; if the 
legislation and general prosperity of the 
country make publishing a successful in- 
dustry, then authors may expect to find 
publishers who, as capitalists, will un- 
dertake their books. If through adverse 
legislation and the imposition of heavy 
burdens publishing is unprofitable, the 
chances for authors will steadily dimin- 
isly.”” 

I hope the disappointed author will go 
home and reflect whether it was quite 
worth his while to buy a few books a lit- 
tle cheaper, if the reason for this was 
the reason also that the publishing busi- 
ness was rendered sluggish and unprofit- 
able. 

—I was turning over a subject in my 
mind the other day, and some things 
(thoughts, we will charitably call them) 
occurred to me in regard to the uncer- 
tainty of one’s possession of personal 
courage, of the sort which is equal to oc- 
easions. I know that I should always 
be brave enough before or after the fact; 
the doubt I have is in regard to the mo- 
ment of peril. What occurred to me I 
threw into the form of drama (which I 
believe is a kind of writing you wish to 
encourage), the dialogue taking place 
between two young men who are inti- 
mate friends, but of different shades of 
politics. 

One (continuing the talk). If we are 
actually to come to blows and have the 
internecine war into which the fanatics 
seem disposed to plunge us, this question 
of courage has a new and personal ap- 
plication. I have sometimes doubted 
whether I have any. 
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The Other. 1 cannot conceive myself 
mixed up in an internecine war. I should 
not know how to act. Fancy having to 
stick a bayonet into our good-natured 
postmaster or collector here! Before I 
could thrust hard enough to be of any 
avail, I should want somebody to con- 
vince me beyond peradventure that he 
was a black-hearted villain who had been 
run out of the place where he used to 
live, and that he meditated something 
atrocious towards me and mine if he was 
not dispatched. It would most likely 
be necessary to go off to attack or de- 
fend some place, as Washington, where 
we have not intimate associations, and 
where the persons are against whom 
we have a prejudice. Then the fighting 
would begin very easily. 

One. I should not like it any the bet- 
ter for that. As I was saying, Tam ata 
loss whether I possess such a quality as 
physical courage or not. It has never 
been tested. I was never garroted, or 
saw anybody fall off a bridge, or was 
offered any opportunity to act in a way 
that was physically resolute, to say noth- 
ing of heroic. It isan even thing whether 
in case of emergency I should meet it 
half-way respectably, or do something of 
which I should afterwards be ashamed. 
At the best, I should probably be scared 
out of a year’s growth. It is not a pleas- 
ant thing, I can tell you, to have such an 
uncertainty hanging over one. 

The Other. You are not by any means 
the only person in the world who does 
not understand himself in this matter. 
I am inclined to think it is the normal 
condition of most respectably brought up 
young men of quiet dispositions. It is a 
defect of education. Our institutions of 
learning ought to have some Spartan de- 
vice for steadying the nerves and famil- 
iarizing one with the practice of regard- 
ing himself as a belligerent. A chair of 
experimental infant or heiress rescuing, 
or of applied bull-dozing, might not be a 
bad idea. Without some such practice 
they might as well expect a fellow who 
has only a theoretical idea of music to 
sit down to the piano-forte and dash off 
a symphony of Beethoven at sight. 

One. Still, I have had at times—as 
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I suppose everybody else has — vague 
symptoms of a feeling like doing some- 
thing in the way of a first-class wind-up, 
—something for the good of somebody 
or something, you know. 

The Other. Oh, you have. Well, I 
should say there was hope in that. 

One. The ending of Carton, now, in 
the Tale of Two Cities; I think it is one 
of the most inspiring things in all litera- 
ture. It seems as if one must be all right 
at last, regardless of what he had been, 
if he could close his career like that. 

The Other. I fear I have forgotten it. 
Let me sce,—he went to the guillotine 
in somebody’s place, did he not? 

One. Yes; that of the happy lover of 
the girl who had refused him on account 
of his general good-for-nothingness. It 
was a sublime sacrifice. 

The Other. Do you think the fortunate 
one would have been capable of such a 
thing ? 

One. Tam afraid not; happiness is too 
selfish, or rather, perhaps, it has too 
much to lose. 

The Other. Does the feeling you speak 
of induce you to keep always on the 
lookout for the first chance at runaway 
teams, and so on? 

One. Well, no; not to any extent. 
My practice is to see if there is not some- 
body else more anxious to take the job 
than myself. Up to this time I have al- 
ways found that there was. I give en- 
thusiastic volunteers the widest facilities. 
The feeling I speak of is undoubtedly 
a fag end of mawkish sentimentalism 
nourished by too much romance reading. 

The Other. Now I shall stand up for 
the romancers. I think this is one of the 
noblest uses of literature, that in pre- 
senting ideals which cause a thrill of ad- 
miration as we idly turn the pages, it 
creates the possibility that, in some sud- 
den access of enthusiasm, we may de- 
cide that there are things better than a 
whole skin after all, and try to be like 
the heroes. 

One. If that is the case, may I troub- 
le you to pass me a fresh cigar from that 
box under your elbow? These are Morro 
Castle’s latest. They are better than 
the dark ones you took of him. 
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— Your Boston publisher, Loring, in 
reprinting Ashford Owen’s tale, A Lost 
Love, has done something more like a 
personal favor to certain people than he 
probably knows. Iam not going to re- 
view it, —I suppose your Club is not the 
place for that, —and I only wanted to 
speak of it because of the curiously en- 
thusiastie following — worship, cult — 
that it has among certain refined Amer- 
ican women. I do not know anything 
about the fact, but I should doubt, on 
general principles, whether it was equal- 
ly a cult with English women. My ob- 
servation is that it was expressly writ- 
ten for some ten or a dozen ladies of my 
acquaintance, who read it fifteen or twen- 
ty years in the English edition, and who 
have ever since gone about proselyting 
people to it. Ihave —don’t you think 
we all have ? —a strong prejudice against 
books which are much talked into me; 
and I held out long against A Lost 
Love, with a stubbornness which I now 
feel to have been heathen. It seems to 
me that I know no other book so simply 
and merely and just sufficiently touch- 
ing. I have heard a book decribed as 
not having more than three thrills in 
it; I don’t know whether A Lost Love 
has even so many; but as a friend of 
mine said of it, the other day, it has a 
real gulp: you will understand the sort 
of heart - break meant, which will not 
suffer you to read the book aloud quite 
to the end. It is not at all an ex- 
citing story, I should say: the scene is 
largely that everlasting English country 
house, which is in itself almost enough 
to render any action and person loath- 
some; but the manner in which the 
skeptical reader is convicted of his for- 
mer hardness of heart and darkness of 
mind, as the story progresses, must be 
highly gratifying to the early Lost Lovers, 
—as I may call them. What should be 
so wonderful about a young girl’s not 
getting the man whom she loves, and 
who loves her as much as, if not more 
than, he loves the brilliant woman who 
does get him? That is the author’s 
secret, and you are made to know that 
it isa very great matter, —a matter of 
life and death. The little book is truth 
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and life, treated with consummate, un- 
failing, uninsistent art. There is no 
bearing on; where your voice breaks 
in reading it aloud is simply the last of 
touches, as light as they are deathly sad. 
Which is the saddest, the most poignant 
of all, is a nice question, and each fol- 
lower of the book will have his or her 
(mostly her) own mind about it; but to 
my thinking there is at least nothing 
forlorner than where Georgy Sandon, 
having come up to London from the 
country where she had grown familiar 
with the kindly mother of the man she 
loves, finds herself at this good lady’s 
house, very strange and shy and fright- 
enced, when some other ladies call. “ 'The 
elder lady ’? —I apologize to all the 
original Lost Lovers for quoting; they 
have the book by heart — “told some 
story; and, being opposite to Georgy, 
courteously recognized her presence, ad- 
dressing it partly to her; but it was a 
story the point of which hung on the 
knowledge of Charles Seymour and his 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. Georgy did nol 
know him, and felt the separation from 
them all which that implied.’? When I 
came to this place I felt incomparably 
homesick and forsaken. The little book 
is full of such keen and rather recondite 
knowledge of the heart. 

But when I began to write, it was real- 
ly not so much with the intention of 
speaking of A Lost Love, as of touch- 
ing on a fact in literature of which it is 
an eminent instance: I mean books with 
a following. They are not often—TI 
don’t know that they are ever — books 
of the first fame; though I am inclined 
to think they are books of the first qual- 
ity, relegated by some obscure circum- 
stance or condition of their being toa 
secondary renown. But for this reason 
those who praise them rave of them, and 
recompense them for the absence of the 
general favor by a passionate constancy. 
Every reader will have some such book 
in his mind. I can think now of Mr. 
Curtis’s Prue and I, as distinguished 
among American books by the fervid 
devotion of its followers; I suppose Paul 
Ferroll, terrible as it was, enjoyed an 
enthusiastic following; Bjérnson’s Arne 
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promised to be of the same idolized sort, 
but too many people came to know it was 
good, and that spoiled its worship. For 
along time Browning was a cult; and 
Tourguéneff, if it is true that his books 
sell only enough to pay expenses, is still 
so in our country; Henry Taylor is strict- 
ly and merely a cult of the narrowest 
kind. But it was books I meant, not 
authors; and I wish some other corre- 
spondent of yours would help me to en- 
large my list. 

P. S. A friend, on whom I tried A 
Lost Love, after writing the foregoing, 
brings back the book with the announce- 
ment that it is very subtly written, but 
not particularly touching. 

— Coming into my house, here in 
Florence, the other day, Signor Pietro- 
cola Rossetti (cousin to Dante and Will- 
iam Rossetti) saw my youngest boy, then 
in his monihs, before he could walk, fly- 
ing across the room in his cestino, —a 
basket support, — intent on baby mis- 
chief, and was so struck with his look 
and movement that he immediately per- 
petrated this poetical jeu d’esprit : — 


PEPINO. 
Ninna, Nanna. 


Turto fuoco, e lampi, e fiamma 
Ne’ belli occhi sfolgoranti ; 
Rimirate 1’ amorino 

Mio Pepino 

Solfanino, 

Ruba-c6re della Mamma. 


Creatura inerme e frale 
Nel cestino rinserrato 
Salta come un’ augellino' 
Di Pepino 

Farfallino, 

Dove mai nascendi I’ ale’ 


Ei non parla, e ognun |’ intende ; 
Non favella, ma cinguetta, 

Ma il parlar del bambolino 

Mio Pepino, 

Cinguettino, 

BE d@ amor che V alme accende. 


8’ egli viene dalle stelle, 
Certo, é Marte il suo pianeta, 
Perché questo paladino, 

Mio Pepino, 

Litighino, 

Urla e batte le sorelle. 


Se dal pargolo dell’ Ida 
Viene, egli é tonante Giove, 
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Che’ nel suo furor divino 

i Pepino 

Un Achillino 

Che minaccia, e tuona, e grida! 


Se da Pallade discende 

Egli é cima di dottore, 

Ma il saper del mio bambino 
Beil Pepino, 

Saccentino, 

Dotto é tal che niun |’ intende. 


Se da Venere egli viene 

yuai per tutte le fanciulle! 
Perché il vispo cicciutino 
Mio Pepino 

E un amorino 

Ch’ arde il saugue nelle vene. 


Ma nell’ impeto d’ amore 
Sclama ormai la Genitrice : 
Questo caro Cherubino, 
Bel Pepino, 

Bel biondino, 

M’ é venuto dal Signore! ” 


Tutto fuoco, e lampi, e fiamma 
Ne’ belli occhi sfolgoranti, 
Rimirate 1’ amorino 

Mio Pepino 

Solfanino, 

Ruba-core della Mamma! 


— As to The Scarlet Letter, as dram- 
atized by the Comte de Nagac and Mrs. 
Lander, and lately produced at the Bos- 
ton Theatre, I wish you could present 
one point which has not been brought 
out at all in the newspapers: and this 
is, that the successful putting on the 
stage of so finished and subtile a work 
of fiction as this romance of Hawthorne’s 
is an effort on a plane entirely above the 
attempts at play writing which have 
hitherto claimed to be the true and only 
‘* American drama.’’ Strictly speaking, 
I suppose this stage version must be 
called a melodrama; The Scarlet Letter 
transplanted into the atmosphere of the 
theatre could hardly be anything else. 
Yet it is not quite true to call it simply 
a melodrama, for it comes so near being 
tragedy, and tragedy of a high order, too. 
The book itself is not melodramatic, but 
tragic; and the play gets its superior 
tone by closely following the original 
work. It is richly picturesque, power- 
ful in holding the attention of a mixed 
audience, and very pathetic in the clos- 
ing scene. When you reflect that this 
is an American drama, as well as Kit, 
the Arkansas Traveler, or Paul Revere, 
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or Saratoga, Marriage, and Metamora, 
you begin to see an opening for something 
in the way of real dramatic creation 
based on purely American themes, when- 
ever some man of genius among us shall 
act on an inspiration to mold his thought 
for the stage, without the aid of adapters. 

— There are two kinds of extremists 
with which I confess myself sadly unable 
to deal. One is the tyrant of faith, and 
one is the tyrant of skepticism, and they 
are both, in their separate ways, dread- 
ful despots. The magnificent condescen- 
sion with which my extremist of the first 
class treats every human problem that 
has ever come beneath his observation is 
a fact that deserves comment. Indeed, 
there is very little that he does not ac- 
curately and lucidly account for. Nat- 
ure has very few secrets from him; most 
of the vexed questions that have made 
clever men rub their foreheads for cent- 
uries melt away before his magic inves- 
tigations. He talks a great deal about 
the ways of Providence, and shows an 
easy familiarity with the subject of final 
causes that makes me nervously to won- 
der whether, after all, the well-known 
limitations of science have not been mis- 
takenly established. He explains the 
most baffling mysteries of human ex- 
istence with that tranquil decisiveness 
which seorns contradiction. He pities 
Mr. Herbert Spencer with a kind of 
annihilating compassion; he sometimes 
persuades himself that he has utterly 
hurt to death the Darwinian theory; he 
thinks that evolution is only a mantle 
under which certain traditional horns 
and cloven hoofs are concealed, and his 
omission to tear aside this contemptible 
disguise is merely through a serene dis- 
dain of the whole trivial proceeding. If 
you tell him that you do not understand 
the possibility of a miracle, he will laugh 
very heartily indeed and ask you if there 
is anything you do understand, from a 
star to a blade of grass. 

My extremist of the second class is a 
very different sort of person. It is only 
justice to say that he is commonly not, 
at the furthest, outside of his twenties. 
Quite often he has recently returned 
from a German university, though he is 
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frequently a graduate of Harvard or 
Columbia. He gives a knowing smile 
when anything is said about the immor- 
tality of the soul, as though mentally 
remarking that he has had private in- 
formation of an opposite character from 
certain indisputable authorities. When 
you mention to him some of the finest 
points in transcendentalism he will shake 
his head in pity and murmur ‘“ Poetry ”’ 
to you. He has a contempt for the im- 
agination; he is sorry to hear you say 
that it has had anything whatever to 
do with science, which he passionately 
reveres. If you speak of going to church 
he usually looks amused. If you talk to 
him of the vast spiritual sugestiveness 
found in such purely abstract questions 
as the ideals of beauty, truth, or love, 
he will pretend not to understand you 
and declare that you do not put your 
statements into the forms of ‘ thinkable 
propositions.’? If you mention “ spirit,’’ 
he will act as though you had said some- 
thing in Hindostanee. He sometimes 
tells you so much about the superb 
skepticism of Buckle, Mill, Huxley, or 
Tyndall, that you have misgivings as to 
whether you yourself have read these 
writers attentively enough; it does not 
strike you until later that perhaps he 
may possess only a smattering of their 
works and merely show himself one of 
those extremely small fish that often 
swim in the wakes of larger ones. Some 
of our great leaders of thought in this 
nineteenth century, I think, have suf- 
fered from the pompous and utterly shal- 
low ‘* skepticism’? shown by my extrem- 
ist of the second class. But after all, I 
cannot say whether he is any worse than 
my extremist of the first class. 

—TIf the great American novel is to 
have its scene laid in New York, I am 
afraid that it cannot pass into fame ex- 
cept over the veto of not a few reigning 
critics. During the past four years I 
have written two novels, which judged 
purely as pieces of literary work may 
have been extremely bad. Iam inclined 
to believe that they were not; but as 
such convictions have never confined 
themselves to writers of merit, I do not 
presume to rank my own as at all valua- 
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ble. Let it be allowed, then, that my 
two novels were very slight performances 
indeed; the point which I wish to pre- 
sent is not that they were or were not 
proclaimed as such, but that they were, 
in several cases, declared wholly to mis- 
represent New York society. The peo- 
ple whom I had chosen to describe were 
of what I know to be the aristocracy of 
New York, and in most cases the gay, 
fashionable portion of it. The word 
“aristocracy ” is advisedly used; I do not 
mean plutocracy; I mean, rather, a cer- 
tain body of people, who are perhaps five 
thousand in number, and who claim (no 
matter how strongly, how logically, or 
how successfully this claim may be dis- 
puted) to constitute the finer social ele- 
ment of our metropolis. I know these 
people; I have been put face to face with 
their virtues and their faults since child- 
hood; I am not now speaking either 
praisefully or blamefully of them; I do 
not say whether their birth is or is not 
as good as they often declare; Ido not 
assert that there are or are not many 
people of yesterday who have crowded 
in among these Van Rensselaers, Stuy- 
vesants, Livingstons, and other widely- 
known Knickerbocker families ; I merely 
make one simple statement: this New 
York aristocracy, self-constituted though 
it may be, and worthy of all imaginable 
republican scorn, exists. 

But there are several New York crit- 
ics who stoutly aflirm that it does not 
exist. I have, they inform me, described 
what has no foundation in fact. It is 
not a question of whether my people are 
silly, flippant, unworthy of being writ- 
ten about; it is the mere point of their 
existence alone. There are no such 
people; there is no aristocracy in New 
York; there is nothing but a struggle 
of one rich man or woman to outdo the 
other. The snobbery, arrogance, and 
pride of birth, no less than the difficulty 
of entrée within certain circles, have no 
being outside of my own imagination. 
So say my ‘* critics.’? I have conceded, 
it will be kindly remembered, that my 
two novels are without literary value, 
and therefore in my own ease let it be 
supposed that no special injury is done. 
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But how will the case be with future 
Thackerays, if they ever appear among 
us? The social dividing lines of a peo- 
ple are of inestimable service to a novel- 
ist; he cannot, indeed, do without them. 
It is somehow the literary curse of our 
country as regards the writing of fiction 
that what few lines of this sort truly ex- 
ist are denied by those living nearest 
them. Ido not know any active man of 
letters in New York who moves in the 
circles previously referred to; it may be 
that he would disdain them if cireum- 
stance had thrown him among them, but 
this is surely no reason why he should 
deny that they are. It is possible to 
conceive of a novel which treats of life 
among these New York aristocrats, and 
is also a well-written, sensible novel. 
But if such a book ever appears, it will 
be denounced as a falsehood. 

— Now that we have the Memoir of 
Charles Kingsley, I suppose we shall all 
take the chance to put this much - dis- 
cussed reformer back on to the scales 
again, for reweighing and labeling. 
That such a book should be at all sur- 
prises many of us who heard the canon 
but a short time before his death ex- 
press his indignation and disgust at all 
memoirs or biographies. ‘* As a rule,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ the record is made by a friend 
or member of the family whose sole claim 
to literary distinction lies in his connec- 
tion with the dead man, and who is, 
therefore, least fitted to convey a correct 
idea of him to the public. In any ecase,’’ 
he added, vehemently, ‘* what right has 
the public to your private life or mine? 
Such work as we can do belongs to it. 
Nothing more.’’? The protest, however, 
may have been but the ebullition of a 
passing mood, as Mrs. Kingsley assured- 
ly would know and respect any fixed de- 
termination to hold the publie at arm’s- 
length from his grave. Though indeed 
so strong was Canon Kingsley’s affec- 
tion for his family that I have no doubt 
he is quite willing to-day that they should 
lay bare his most secret thought to the 
world if it gratifies their fond pride in 
him. 

The majority of Americans, as a mat- 
ter of course. will be as discontented 
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with the book as they were with the man 
himself. Middle-aged people to whom 
Alton Locke had been a voice crying in 
the wilderness of their youth demanded 
the prophet, and would have none of this 
canon with his conservative orthodox 
virtues. They appealed from Cesar 
sober to Cwsar drunk with the divine 
ichor; and not finding him, denounced 
him savagely. He had sold his birth- 
right for a mess of church patronage, and 
a very small mess, at that. Now no- 
body could come in contact with Charles 
Kingsley for ten minutes and believe 
that he had ever sold or throttled a 
conviction knowingly. He was a man 
sincere to rudeness, and there had been 
no great falsehood in his past life to 
diminish his stern self-respect. He 
had merely changed his point of view. 
Charles Kingsley was the exponent of 
radical tailors, poachers’ wives, and their 
base-born babies; and if Canon Kings- 
ley chose to express to us the meaning of 
a cathedral or the opinions of the cult- 
ured class in England, it was because he 
had been pushed by circumstances into 
closer contact with them than the young- 
er man. His eyes were just as keen to 
discover virtue and reason as when he 
was Lancelot and twenty-five. And aft- 
er all, the poacher has not a monopoly of 
virtue or reasons. 

— One of your contributors recently 
rallied a Boston house which advertises 
for sale a collection of rugs illustrating 
purely Oriental thought. As the accepted 
theory about such work is that it illus- 
trates blind impulse and feeling, and not 
thought at all, the carpet man probably 
got no more than his deserts. But may 
I offer for what it is worth this specula- 
tion: whether the arabesque of ornament 
with which not only ‘Turkish rugs but 
all the rest of the work of man’s hands 
is so thickly covered may not, after all, 
have in each of its characters and com- 
binations a definite significance like that 
of handwriting or hieroglyphics. It 
would not be that of its executors, be- 
cause they are often ignorant persons 
professedly without any, but a meaning 
infused into it by some inflexible law. 
In short, are not our paper-hangings a 
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mysterious system of handwriting on the 
wall, and our carpets, furniture chintzes, 
and dress goods a record of current or 
past events or intimate emotions? Per- 
haps some future Champollion will de- 
cipher the secret and open to the world 
avast new revelation more full of vital 
significance than anything we have been 
able to keep in the usual way. 

— Mr. James’s Conversation about 
Daniel Deronda is clever. But the critics 
generally seem to pass over the most 
complete and distinct character in the 
book, namely, Grandcourt himself. He 
is the one we remember when the volume 
is closed; Gwendolen too, of course, but 
principally in connection with him, and 
his narrow eyes. No woman cares in 
the least for Deronda; if she says she 
does, she is talking for appearance’ sake. 
I have met only two ‘Theodoras, and 
they were wives of clergymen, talking 
for ‘* the parish,’? and for their children 
who sat near. 

— This Club, I hope, is not too ex- 
clusively zsthetic in its tastes to let me 
write in it of a quaint-looking little book 
which has lately come into my hands. 
The book is called A Wreath of Stray 
Leaves, to the Memory of Emily Bliss 
Gould, and though it contains many 
clever and pretty things by such dis- 
tinguished members of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican colony at Rome as Messrs. Adol- 
phus Trollope, W. W. Story, Matthew 
Arnold, William Howitt, Cowden Clarke, 
Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. 'Trol- 
lope, and others, it interests me mostly 
because it was printed by the poor lit- 
tle Italian people whom the good wom- 
an it commemorates picked up out of the 
streets of Rome, clothed, housed, fed, 
and taught letters and their saving art. 
Every one who has been at Rome of 
late years has known of Mrs. Gould and 
her work, and whoever knew of her 
must have heard with a sense of some- 
thing like personal loss of her death in 
the midst of the work to which she had 
dedicated herself. I never saw her 
school, but I have seen something of 
the Protestant ragged-schools in Naples, 
and I could imagine the good which an 
establishment supplementing literary in- 
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struction with all the influences of a 
veritable home — she called it so, and 
aimed to make it nothing less — would 
do among the children of a race so sus- 
ceptible to all intellectual and spiritual 
influences as the Italian. It seems to 
have fulfilled her utmost hopes of good, 
and she lived long enough to see a prom- 
ise of permanence in it. She had in- 
tended to make it self-supporting, and 
she had found that she could not do better 
than have her boys taught to be printers, 
'— to whom the political regeneration of 
Italy gives increasing employment, — 
and the now-memorial Wreath of Stray 
Leaves was planned by their self-sacrific- 
ing friend and teacher as a convincing 
proof of their proficiency in their trade. 
Since her death the home has gone into 
the hands of the Waldensen Church in 
Rome (strange to think of that old mar- 
tyr-faith there!), and with the help of 
Christian charity everywhere will be 
carried on as she planned it. ‘The com- 
mittee in charge of it is made up of En- 
glish and American people, and of Italian 
Protestants, and its success so far has 
met only with welcome from the Italians, 
who are not always pleased with foreign 
efforts for their redemption. Of course, 
more money is needed to establish it be- 
yond failure, and I suppose the Amer- 
ican agents (Messrs. Edward Lamson, 66 
Sears Building, Boston, and A. 8S. Barnes, 
111 William Street, New York) will 
give any desired information about it. 
—Ihave been reading, without great 
edification, the collection of Balzae’s 
letters, lately published by MM. Michel 
Lévy. The book is, indeed, one not to 
pore over or to recur to. ‘Though inter- 
esting as a whole, Balzae’s correspond- 
ence is painful reading, and contains lit- 
tle of the wisdom that we desire to store 
up. Much is made clear in his career 
that was hitherto relatively vague, but 
neither the artist nor the man particular- 
ly gains by it. The man seems terribly 
egotistical; the artist seems to take a nar- 
row and sordid view of his art. The art- 
ist and the man in Balzac were indeed 
one and the same; he was, from the be- 
ginning, simply a colossal scribbling-ma- 
chine. He regarded his life-time as a 
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sheet of blank paper, and society as a 
huge inkstand. What the letters throw 
into admirable relief, however, is the ar- 
tisan, as I may call it, —the worker. 
Here, Balzac was heroic and unequaled, 
and these volumes prove that the famil- 
iar legends and anecdotes about his enor- 
mous industry fall rather below the facts. 
For many years he worked habitually 
fifteen and eighteen hours a day. When 
one considers the nature of this work and 
the exhausting character of sustained im- 
aginative writing, of perpetual invention, 
which is, as compared with most other 
brain labor, what the expenditure of cap- 
ital is to the expenditure of income, such 
achievements seem marvelous; we won- 
der what such a head, and such a phys- 
ical structure generally, were made of. 
Balzac’s head and his whole constitu- 
tion, however, broke down; not imme- 
diately, but when he had reached what 
might have been merely a robust matu- 
rity. He was barely fifty years of age 
when he died. The letters, which are 
conspicuous for their want of editorship, 
begin in the year 1819, just after he 
had come up to Paris, with the relue- 
tant consent of his family, to make by 
his pen the fortune that was so long in 
coming to him; and they terminate with 
the last lines that fell from his hand, —a 
note to Théophile Gautier, dictated upon 
his death-bed in 1850. They are ad- 
dressed for the most part to his relatives 
and to his nearest friends; and it is no- 
ticeable that his principal correspondents 
were women: his sister, the person whom 
(at least in his youth) he seems to have 
loved best in the world; his mother, who 
survived him; Madame Carraud; Ma- 
dame Hanska, the Polish lady to whom 
he had been ‘ attentive’? for years and 
whom, after many obstacles, he married 
a few months before his death. Madame 
Hanska was rich, but on marrying Balzac 
she gaye up her property to her children, 
This point is worth touching on in speak- 
ing of a record which is above all a his- 
tory of the consuming desire to make a 
fortune. ‘The letters are almost exclu- 
sively a register of Balzac’s money-mat- 
ters. These form his inveterate, his ab- 
sorbing topic, and the present publica- 
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tion throws a great deal of additional 
light upon them. The writer rarely al- 
ludes to anything else or appears to sup- 
pose that his correspondent can be in- 
terested in anything else. There are no 
observations, no descriptions, no gossip, 
no anecdotes. They are all gloomy busi- 
ness letters, with here and there an in- 
terval of gloomy sentiment, or more rare- 
ly a cry of almost ferocious exultation 
over difficulties vanquished. The want 
of time to observe, to narrate, to gossip, 
or even to feel, is what they chiefly ex- 
press. Balzac had no time to do any- 
thing but write, write, and still write; 
one wonders when and where and how 
he collected his enormous fund of mate- 
rial. The basis of all this is his debt, — 
the heavy pecuniary obligations he con- 
tracted from 1825 to 1830 by unsuccess- 
ful commercial ventures, especially by 
his famous attempt to establish a print- 
ing-house. He had apparently gone to 
work on a large scale. The printing- 
house came to grief, and by the catas- 
trophe his whole fortune was mortgaged. 
He became above all things, as M. Taine 
says, an homme d’affuires. Novel-writ- 
ing, for him, meant business, and busi- 
ness meant novel-writing. His earlier 
works were poorly paid, and up to 1840 
he appears to have had very little money 
for his personal use. But gradually he 
won the race; he made large sums, 
cleared off his debts, and gained a some- 
what luxurious independence. His most 
expensive taste seems to have been that 
of bric-a-brac and upholstery. By this 
time, however, as I said, his health was 
gone, and he lived to occupy but a few 
months the beautiful house in the Rue 
Fortunée to whose adornments the Pa- 
rents Pauvres and the Paysans had con- 
tributed. The letters, altogether, give 
an impression of an extraordinary nat- 
ure; a nature of little delicacy, but of 
extreme robustness, frankness, and loy- 
ingness, and of a certain wholesome 
simplicity which was not to be expected. 
Upon his genius itself they throw not a 
particle of light. They explain how the 
bad parts of his great work come to be 
so strangely bad; but they leave the 
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finer portions enshrouded in the mystery 
of his magnificent inspiration. 

—In reading lately, in The Nation, 
some remote praise of Mr. James’s story 
of The American by a critic who ‘‘ con- 
fessed to having had at first a feeling of 
irritation at being called upon to take an 
interest in a specimen of a type which, 
as a type, was to say the least not as- 
thetically attractive,’ I felt a concern 
which I wish to express for the condition 
of a mind so febrile in its sensitiveness 
as to be shocked at the bare thought of a 
type like Newman being introduced into 
a novel, as hero. I at once perceived 
how greatly this select being must have 
to limit his reading of fiction, in order to 
retain any nervous system whatever. 
Such a story as Le Pere Goriot, or César 
Birotteau, for example, would not sim- 
ply subject him to ‘‘ nervous irritation” 
at the start, but must prostrate him for 
days. Freytag’s Soll und Haben would 
be very damaging to him. Adam Bede, 
Silas Warner, and Alton Locke should 
be kept under lock and key wherever 
there is danger of this gentleman’s acci- 
dentally getting hold of them. I do not 
quite like to think of the consequences 
of his coming in contact with Thack- 
eray’s Hoggarty Diamond; and there 
are people so common in Shakespeare’s 
plays that I am sure those dramas can- 
not be pleasant reading to The Nation’s 
critic. How does he manage with San- 
cho Panza, or Gil Blas? So superior a 
critic is cut off from the great variety 
of fiction in which ruder readers take 
delight. For instance, in a case like 
Reade’s Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
the lover, Dodd, is not a whit more ss- 
thetic than the lover, Newman, in Mr. 
James’s American. <A devout admirer 
of The Nation, however, tells me we 
should be glad that a person of such 
nice discrimination has not long before 
this perished through suffering from vul- 
gar types in literature. I should like to 
believe that the case is not so bad as it 
seems, and that this critic appears more 
precariously situated than he is, simply 
because he has allowed himself to talk 
rubbish. 
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Miss Preston has done well to collect in 
one volume! the various essays which have 
appeared from time to time in the pages of 
this magazine, treating at some length of 
those French poets who in recent and old- 
er days have been fullest of real poetry. 
Thanks to her research and her skill in trans- 
lating, we are cnabled to enjoy the writings 
of the little school of Provengal bards, who 
in the middle of the nineteenth century have 
disproved the hasty generalization that civil- 
ization has driven out of existence all naive 
poetry. In the beginning of the book is found 
an analysis with copious translations of Mis- 
tral’s Calendau, the poem which succeeded 
his Mirvio, itself known to us by Miss Pres- 
ton’s complete version. Next to this is an 
account of Aubanel, followed by a very in- 
teresting notice of Jasmin and his works. 
What Miss Preston herself writes is to the 
point, and well calculated to give to the 
reader what would otherwise be almost in- 
accessible information. She makes a brief 
synopsis of the writings of these different 
authors, and illustrates her comments and 
criticisms with specimens of their work done 
into English verse. These bits of translation 
are admirable; generally the essayist who 
tries his hand at translating poetical ex- 
tracts from another tongue thinks he is do- 
ing well if he can end his lines with rhym- 
ing words, but there is no such unsatisfac- 
tory work here, Miss Preston writes verse 
which shall very accurately and agreeably 
represent the original, and the value of her 
book is very much greater on that account, 
for she does not merely tell us this or that 
author is good, or touching, or wise; she 
gives us the testimony, or a part at least of 
the testimony, on which she makes up her 
mind, and thereby enables us to judge for 
ourselves. 

These authors about whom she has writ- 
ten so well are certainly interesting men. 
Their simplicity is unlike the labored nat- 
uralness of those English poets who, in or- 
der to escape being artificial, apparently 
go over their writings and substitute short 
words for long ones; that is to say, they 
have natural, not affected simplicity. Nor 
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yet, furthermore, is it merely facility of ex- 
ecution; Jasmin disproved that in a letter, 
quoted by Sainte-Beuve, in which he de- 
clined a competitive examination in writing 
yerses on a given subject, or rather three 
given subjects, with a would-be literary rival. 
He spoke therein of the slowness with which 
he worked: “ My five poems,” he said, “ have 
cost me twelve years of work, and yet they 
contain only two thousand four hundred 
verses.” The merit of these men is their 
originality, their bursting into song under 
what would be considered adverse cireum- 
stances. Jasmin, for instance, was a barber, 
and one who carried on his business while 
writing. In English literature such an ap- 
parent discord is by no means unknown. 
Burns is the most prominent example, but 
it was certainly a surprise to the literary 
circles of France when there appeared these 
writers in a dialect for which Parisians need 
a translation as well as ourselves. 

There is a distinct difference between 
these three writers who are here mentioned, 
which Miss Preston has made clear in her 
translations. They are alike, of course, in 
many ways, and especially in the directness 
and richness of their language, but while 
one arranges his rhymes in original but 
rather cloying measures, another uses di- 
recter methods; yet they all are put with 
equal success into English. We need not 
quote what has so recently appeared in 
these pages, but the reader cannot open the 
yolume without coming upon some ingen- 
ious, smooth, and poetical version of the 
poetical original. 

The essays already mentioned take up 
half, and the most interesting half, of the 
yolume. They bring us something absolute- 
ly new, while the rest of the book goes over 
tolerably well-trodden ground. The Trouba- 
dours are chiefly the subject of the remain- 
ing chapters, which give us ina brief form 
some of the researches of modern schol- 
ars, with again Miss Preston’s always good 
translations. The book closes with a chap- 
ter on the Arthuriad. While it is true that 
there is nothing novel or very profound in 
the last part of the book, it forms altogeth- 
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er a valuable addition to works on mod- 
ern literature, and it has something which 
most erudite books are pretty sure to lack 
in the grace of the verses with which it is 
well filled. We hope Miss Preston will go 
on in the field where she has so well be- 
gunand give us more books which shall so 
well combine poetry and learning. Such 
gifts are not too common together, nor 
even apart, for that matter. 

— There is no question, we think, that 
Philip Nolan’s Friends! is Mr. Hale’s com- 
pletest and best novel. The scene is laid 
in New Orleans and Texas at the beginning 
of the present century, and the story is 
founded on the troubles incident upon the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States. 
Mr. Hale seems entirely to have mastered 
the details of that puzzling political situ- 
ation, and if the lazy reader sometimes 
finds himself perplexed among them, it is 
probably no more than he would have done 
had he been alive and present at the time. 
At all events, they furnish the ground-work 
for a good plot and a series of unusual and 
romantic incidents. The characters, too, 
are for the most part well drawn, and sey- 
eral of them are admirable, especially the 
two women, Eunice and Inez Perry, the 
one twice the other’s age, yet both techni- 
cally young women, and united by a bond 
of generous and tender friendship much 
more common in life than heretofore in 
books. But the true hero of the story is 
the proud, positive, loyal, defiant, and un- 
grammatical old family servant, Ransom, 
with his furious patriotism, and his reckless 
contempt of all foreigners, whom he inelud- 
ed in a single class and characterized indif- 
ferently as “niggers” and “eyedolators.” 
The strength of Ransom’s national preju- 
dices and his forcible manner of expressing 
them involved him in some trouble, as the 
reader may imagine from a single specimen 
of his eloquence. 

“<Yes’m. ‘This man always wins. Say 
his soldiers come oyer here to learn fightin’. 
Say General Washington had to show ’em 
how. Say Roshimbow ’s comin’ over to the 
islands now. I knew that one, Roshimbow, 
myself; held his hoss for him one day down 
to Pomfret meetin’-house, when he stopped 
to get suthin’ to drink at the tavern. Gen- 
eral Washington was showin’ him about 
fightin’ then, an’ so was old General Knox 
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and Colonel Greaton; and now he’s tellin’ 
this other one. That’s the way they knows 
how to do it. French is nothin’. Don’t 
know nothin’. This other one, he’s an Eye- 
talian.’” 

“This other one, who thus received the 
art of war at second-hand from Colonel 
Greaton, of the Massachusetts line, and 
from George Washington, was the person 
better known in history as Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” 

Concerning Philip Nolan himself, the os- 
tensible hero of the book, we have, however, 
to protest. He was a good man, doubtless, 
but he is a great artistic mistake. All who 
remember The Man without a Country — 
and let us hope that nobody of this genera- 
tion has forgotten, or will ever forget it 
—know that this was the name chosen at 
hap-hazard for the imaginary hero of that 
powerful and sorrowful tale, which brought 
the worth of their couniry home to so many 
hearts at one of the darkest hours of her 
history. Afterwards, Mr. Hale discovered 
that the name was actually borne hy a 
rather famous frontier’s-man at the beein- 
ning of the century, and he was moved to 
try and repair the injustice which he felt 
he had done the name of Philip Nolan by 
associating it with the crime of treason. 
But by conscientiously explaining away his 
Philip Nolan, he runs the risk of invalidat- 
ing the singularly solemn lesson which his 
creature’s fate conveyed: that a great con- 
ception like that is a vast deal more alive 
and real than the memory of any man once 
forgotten can be made after the lapse of 
seventy-five years; if the veritable Philip 
Nolan were really alive somewhere and cog- 
nizant of mundane affairs, and if he were 
indeed the simple, dauntless patriot whom 
Mr. Hale endeavors to present in the pres- 
ent expiatory volume, he would, doubtless, 
much rather have the lesson of his double’s 
life enforced, than the memory of his own 
career revived. 

—It is hard to criticise The Gold of 
Chickarce,? or stories like it, without mak- 
ing use of such violent methods as excite 
the scorn of those who criticise the critics. 
They say mere denunciation is of no service 
and should never be employed; as if there 
were not too many books already without 
truth or beauty, which ery aloud for some 
one to point out in print, as every one does 
Waryer. Authors of Wide, Wide World, Dollars 
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in conversation, their utter worthlessness. 
The Gold of Chickaree is a continuation of 
Wych Hazel, and the two stories are as 
much alike as two halves of a slate pencil. 
Wych Hazel herself is rich and insuffera- 
bly pert; her lover, Rollo, Dane, Duke, or 
Olaf, as he is called indifferently, is rich and 
in his ways “masterful.” The earlier novel 
ends with the engagement of these two, and 
here is described their sudden marriage, 
which they forebore announcing even to 
their guests at dinner, who were unexpect- 
edly delighted by witnessing this wedding 
later in the evening. This is a capital no- 
tion for entertaining company, and far su- 
perior to music, singing, or charades. The 
other incidents of the novel are of the flim- 
siest sort; round dancing and the theatre 
come in for intolerant abuse. All the poor 
people get Christmas presents, and one son 
of Belial, who is anxious to run away with 
his neighbor’s wife, is bought off for thirty 
thousand dollars, a mere bagatelle in this 
moral Monte Christo. For the same sum 
of money it might have been possible to 
close a theatre for a winter or to bribe 
penniless young men to give up dancing a 
dozen Germans. Besides their lavish ex- 
travagance, the most noteworthy thing about 
the people is their morbid self-consciousness ; 
they are never at their ease; they are for- 
ever trying to impress one another with 
their own brilliant wit. It is a poor story. 
—In the matter of luxuriance the vege- 
tation of California is miserably barren — 
in spite of its enormous grapes, figs, or- 
anges, squashes, trees, ete. — compared with 
the style of Mr. Fisher when he writes of 
the much-favored land where only man is 
vile.t| What he has to say is often sensible 
enough, but his way of saying it, of accumu- 
lating titbits of French, Spanish, German, 
Latin, and Greek words and phrases, which 
he handles in the jauntiest manner possible, 
his irrepressible joviality, his air of a man 
of the world who has read Rabelais, Sterne, 
and Carlyle and the encyclopedia in order 
to acquire the grace of G. A. Sala, all com- 
bine to enrage the reader whom these arts 
were intended to delight. No one ever saw 
such declamatory writing outside of the 
columns of The London Telegraph. Here, 
for instance, are a few of Mr. Fisher’s re- 
marks on domestic unhappiness in Califor- 
nia: “Thousands have bruised their heels 
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in love affairs, in ill-assorted marriages ; 
the comedians of the world live by these 
things ; but tens of thousands have bruised 
their heads in a lonely living death, — and 
this is where the real tragedies begin. It 
was a pity the fates hindered Goethe of 
Frederica, or of Lili, or of the Frau von 
Stein; but better even the vulgar Christiane 
Vulpius at the head of his table than no 
one. Rousseau might have been a greater 
man had he won Julie; or, for a while, a 
happier man had the De Warens married 
with him ; but failing these, better Thérese 
Levasseur than a cold hearth and a home- 
less heart. Henry Fielding, Robert Southey, 
Tom Moore, Heinrich Heine, William Blake, 
were more fortunate in lowly marriages 
than most emperors have been with thrones 
to choose from, But the poor Californian 
has neither the throne to choose from nor 
the cottage.” 

This paragraph is a very fair example of 
the way the book is written, and shows just 
about what proportion of it is devoted to 
California, and how much to a rehash of 
miscellaneous information about the rest of 
the world. After all, we ought to be grate- 
ful that Mr. Fisher did not speak of Harry 
Fielding, Bob Southey, and Bill Blake. 

After this specimen of the author’s pow- 
ers, it may seom like empty flattery to say 
that this brief compendium of ancient and 
modern history really does contain a good 
deal of information about the State which 
gives the title to the book, but it is true. 
Every fact is a text for fine writing, and 
metaphors and illustrations from all quar- 
ters of the globe distract the reader, but 
the kernel underlying them all shows that 
Mr. Fisher has noticed some of the promi- 
nent traits of Californian civilization. The 
errors of democracy do not demand careful 
examination to be seen, and he has seen 
them. The men are fierce money-getters, 
the politicians are what everybody knows 
them to be, and they and other elements of 
that society are clearly shown up here. Un- 
fortunately, the book contains nothing that 
will be new to pessimistic Americans, and 
abroad it will doubtless be welcome for its 
exposure of our sins; still we can console 
ourselves with the thought that in time it 
will be forgotten. 

— The subject of the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals? was one with which 
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naturalists formerly concerned themselves 
but little. Taking it for granted that ani- 
mals were especially adapted to live in cer- 
tain localities, or were created with especial 
reference to their fitness for the localities 
in which they are found, it was not sur- 
mised that there could be any reason for 
the existence of a given species in a given 
place further than its fitness for the phys- 
ical conditions of the place; and as this 
fitness was assumed once for all, there was 
an end of all scientific investigation of the 
matter. It was supposed that, in general, 
certain groups of animals were made to live 
within the tropics, others in the temperate 
and others in the frigid zones, but that 
the groups living within the tropics or in 
the temperate zones were similar all around 
the world. If it had been pointed out that 
the living edentata of South America or 
the living marsupials of Australia striking- 
ly resemble the extinct edentata and mar- 
supials of these two continents, the fact 
would have been taken only to imply that, 
after one group of animals had been anni- 
hilated, another similar group had been 
created in the same region, because in the 
eternal constitution of things South Amer- 
ica is fitted to be the home of edentata and 
Australia to be the home of marsupials. 
This kind of classification by zones had 
all the crudeness of the old classification of 
languages as classical, modern, and Orient- 
al; and as long as such a single theory of 
adaptation was entertained as final, there 
was not likely to be much intelligent or 
fruitful scrutiny of the habitats of animals. 
But facts brought to light during the past 
forty years have quite upset these crude 
and simple theories, and have shown that 
the distribution of animals is an exceeding- 
ly complex phenomenon, and of the great- 
_est interest, moreover, for the light which 
it throws on the past history of life on the 
globe. For example, the native animals of 
Australia and New Zealand are beginning 
very rapidly to retreat and disappear be- 
fore the corresponding animals which Euro- 
peans have carried to those countries; and 
this shows that there is no especial or pe- 
culiar relation of fitness between the ani- 
mals and their habitat. Again, while deer 
range all over America, Europe, and Asia, 
through the greatest diversities of climatic 
conditions, there are none in Africa south 
of the desert; and the case is similar with 
bears and pigs. So, on the other hand, 
though the physical conditions of life are 
very similar in Australia, South Africa, and 
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the Argentine Republic, there is no similarity 
whatever between the faunas of these re- 
gions. Inthe seas separated by the Isthmus 
of Darien, the conditions of life are almost 
identical, yet the marine faunas are entire- 
ly distinct. And in general the range of 
any group of animals is found to be limited 
strictly and constantly by natural barriers, 
such as high mountain-chains or impassable 
seas, but only vaguely and irregularly by 
alterations in climate or soil. In view of 
such facts, the geological succession of simi- 
lar organisms in the same locality is now 
held to imply that the later organisms are 
the slightly modified descendants of the 
earlier ones, both the earlier and the later 
having been kept within their habitat by 
the same persistent natural barriers. The 
present and past distribution of animals be- 
comes thus a curious and interesting illus- 
tration of the Darwinian theory, and at the 
same time throws considerable light on the 
history of the geographical changes which 
have taken place on the earth's surface. To 
the naturalists of our own time the native 
country of a group of animals is a matter 
of as much importance as its structure and 
habits; and the study of distribution has 
become as much a recognized part of biology 
as the study of embryology or classification. 

Those who studied carefully the able and 
fascinating work of Mr. Wallace on the 
Malay Archipelago cannot have failed to 
recognize with what a masterly hand the 
problems of distribution were there treated. 
There is no other field of natural history 
which the illustrious author has made so 
thoroughly his own. In the two volumes 
before us he exhibits an erudition fairly 
comparable with that which characterized 
Mr. Darwin’s remarkable treatise on do- 
mesticated animals ; and he has given us a 
work which quite throws into the shade 
everything else that has been published on 
the subject. The four grand divisions of 
the work treat of the means of dispersal of 
animals and the geographical condition 
which affect distribution; of the distribu- 
tion of extinct animals; of the zodlogical 
regions of the earth’s surface; and of the 
geographical relations of the chief families 
of land animals. For students of bivlogy 
such a book needs no other recommenda- 
tion than is given by the name of its author: 
all such students will welcome it as an in- 
valuable and much-needed manual for daily 
reference. But to the general reader also 
it is of great interest, for it is a most power- 
ful contribution to the defense of the famous 
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theory which Mr. Wallace thought out si- 
multaneously with Mr. Darwin, and it is 
written in that simple and winning style 
which makes all Mr. Wallace’s books so 
pleasant to read. 

— The anonymous author of The Jeri- 
cho Read! is clearly a person of strong, 
honest sympathies, possessed of a keen in- 
sight into several phases of character and 
of skill for the setting forth of his story. 
The book has been ascribed to several well- 
known Western writers, Robert Collyer and 
David Swing amongst others; the style be- 
ing so simple as to sustain the imputation 
of baldness. But whoever the writer may 
be, the little book is one which we think he 
might safely and with satisfaction acknowl- 
edge. “ While reading,” he says in his pref- 
ace, “of the poor fellow who had so hard a 
time on the road to Jericho, I have often 
wondered what would have happened had 
not the good Samaritan come along.” The 
story is a vivid illustration of what might 
have happened, in that emergency, in East- 
ern Illinois, some twenty years ago, and has 
of course a general truth which the read- 
er can easily apply to other circumstances 
under which helpless, inoffensive men are 
crushed out of life by men and women pre- 
tending to be Christians. The first half of 
the tale is less good than the latter half, in 
which a greater variety of character ap- 
pears. The counterfeiters are especially 
well represented, there, and the figure of 
Lem Pankett, the wretched hero, assumes 
an interest which the author fails to give 
it in the beginning. <A richer, stronger 
style and a greater degree of art. would 
have remedied this as well as other defects ; 
and if the writer is not too old to learn, we 
think there is reason to expect from him 
work of equal interest with this, and more 
lasting value. 

— The author of Student Life at Har- 
yard? has attempted, he tells us in the pref- 
ace, “to give a faithful picture of student 
life at Harvard University, as it appeared 
to under-graduates then, rather more than 
half a score of years ago.” He also feels 
that “ he will be found to have given a full, 
if not a brilliant, exposition of the subject. 
Memoranda made immediately after the oc- 
currence of the incidents described form the 
basis of the book, while a large portion of 
the chapters on boating were borrowed from 
the diary of a well-known Harvard oars- 
man.’’ Nobody will deny the fullness of his 
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treatment of the subject ; everything finds its 
place in the book, from the agony of the en- 
trance examination to the series of engage- 
ments that distinguish Class Day; every- 
thing, that is, except the studies to which 
just so much reference is made as will en- 
able the inexperienced reader to perceive 
that the scene is laid at a place devoted to 
the instruction of youth. It is, perhaps, 
possible to suggest that in aiming at fullness 
certain other qualities which are yet of con- 
siderable importance in a work of fiction 
have been overlooked. It is true that a 
number of incidents have been strung to- 
gether which once gave considerable delight 
to callow youth, but it is hard to imagine 
any one retaining for a dozen years sufli- 
cient pride or sufficient interest in them to 
consider these specimens of rowdyishness 
worth being lugged from their deserved neg- 
lect to serve as fair examples of the amuse- 
ments at the college in that time. A novel 
is not necessarily good, because most of the 
events described are true, and it is not a 
crushing answer to an unfavorable criticism 
to say that if the things really happened no 
one has a right to blame the man who re- 
corded them. ‘Those who were in Harvard 
College at the time, not photographed, but, 
if the expression can be used, tin-typed 
this novel, will recall much of the book; 
but they are greatly to be pitied if they 
have no pleasanter recollections of those 
four years of their youth, recollections that 
find no place in this chronicle of horse-play 
and worse. ‘The tone of the book, in spite 
of the priggishness of Villiers, is bad and 
demoralizing, for even in the remote an- 
tiquity of a dozen years the life of the stu- 
dents was not wholly made up of running 
away with horse-cars, abusing fellow-stu- 
dents, gambling, and general rakishness ; 
and even the carefully disemboweled oaths 
this author uses give no fair specimen of 
the ordinary conversation of the time. It is 
not a trivial matter, the injustice done a 
great college by a novelist who lets his scrap- 
book take the place of invention, and a boy- 
ish pride in things he ought to have been 
ashamed of a dozen years ago take that of 
the imagination. Moreover, serious objec- 
tion should be raised against the free cari- 
cature of the faculty of the college; it is 
surely anything but good manners to put 
into print aneedotes about a number of gen- 
tlemen still living, and what anecdotes! 
They are absolutely decrepit with unvener- 

2 Student Life at Harvard. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, & Co. 1876. 
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able old age, and however entertaining they 
may have been to this author during the 
first week of his residence at Cambridge, 
there would seem to be no pressing need for 
this renewal of his childish delight in calling 
his instructors by derisive nicknames, and 
for trying to misrepresent their ways and 
turn them to ridicule. 

Serious condemnation of the construction 
of the novel is superfluous, for it falls to 
pieces by its own weight; languid love 
affairs, enlivened by the merry game of co- 
penhagen, form part of the book, and the 
faithful reading of Tom Brown at Oxford is 
shown by the diluted passion of the hero for 
a milliner girl on Harvard Square, — really 
an heiress defrauded of her rights, and re- 
stored to them by the exertions of an under- 
graduate who transacts what business is 
necessary at the probate court. It is sin- 
gular to find the students of that time re- 
ported as using the word chun when ad- 
dressing one another; they might equally 
well say comrade so far as naturalness goes. 
We may add, too, for the benefit of those 
who were contemporaries in college of Sam 
and Villiers, etc., that the most noticeable 
flight of the author’s imagination is that 
which represents the class flimsily disguised 
in this book as victorious in all its boat 
races. 

—In reading over again Mr. Lowell’s 
three Centennial odes,) now collected from 
the pages of The Atlantic into book form, 
we have been struck anew with the great 
number of great lines in them. The poems 
are all in a lofty air, and the passages that 
mark a still vaster height are to be best 
appreciated when one’s sympathy has at- 
tained the mood from which they spring, 
through study of the entire poems. But 
they are also of that instant fitness which 
makes verse memorable, and serviceable 
for common minds visited by glimpses of 
things too fine and good for common phrase ; 
and it seems as if they must become the 
language of all those who wish to speak as 
strongly as they feel concerning our coun- 
try and her fame. Of men who rush on 
death in a high cause, what better can be 
said than is said of the “embattled farm- 


ers” at Concord : — 
“They felt the habit-hallowed world give way 
Beneath their feet, and on they went, 
Unhappy who was last. 
Man’s Ilope, star-girdled, sprang with them, 
And over ways untried the feet of Doom strode on. 
1 Three Memorial Poems. By James Russe. 
LoweLL, Boston: J.R. Osgood & Co. 1877, 
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And yet the enduring half they chose 

Whose choice decides a man life’s slave or king. 

For manhood is the one immortal thing 

Beneath Time’s changeful sky, 

And, where it lightened once, from age to age 

Men come to learn, in grateful pilgrimage, 

That length of days is knowing when to die.” 

As forthe magnificent passage beginning 
“J, Freedom, dwell with Knowledge,” it 
might fitly be the vade mecum of every 
American who would think as coolly as he 
feels warmly about America; it seems to us 
a final expression of common sense and po- 
litical wisdom; and as for the following 
lines from the Centennial Fourth of July 
ode, when was ever one sort of truth about 
our country half so sweetly and nobly said ? 
“* She builds not on the ground, but in the mind, 

Her open-hearted palaces. 

Her march the plump mow marks, the sleepless 

wheel, 

The golden sheaf, the self-swayed commonweal ; 

The happy homesteads hid in orchard trees 

Whose sacrificial smokes through peaceful air 

Rise lost in heaven, the household's silent prayer ; 

What architect hath bettered these ? 

With softened eye the westward traveler sees 

A thousand miles of neighbors side by side, 

Holding, by toil-won titles fresh from God 

The lands no serf or seigneur ever trod, 

With manhood latent in the yery sod, 

Where the long billow of the wheatfield's tide 

Flows to the sky across the prairie wide.’’ 

In another line the poet sums up and 
utters the best that America means for the 
race, where he says, — 

‘That none can breathe her air nor grow humane,” 
—atruth that broadens and deepens as you 
think of it. 

Not merely the patriotic inspirations are 
memorable in these poems; there are other 
lines and passages whose beauty and fresh- 
ness and wisdom must commend them to 
more universal moods : — 

“ Words pass as wind, but where good deeds were 
done 

A power abides, transfused from sire to son.” 


‘** Long-trained in murder-brooding forests lone.” 


‘© Who find no genius in a mind so clear 
That its grave depths seem obvious and near.’’ 


‘No broken arch that ministers 
To some sad instict in the breast." 


** Poets, as their heads grow gray, 
Look from too far behind the eyes, 
Too long-experienced to be wise 
In guileless youth's diviner way ; 
Life sings not now but prophesies,” 


“ God of our fathers, Thou who wast, 
Art, and shalt be when those eye-wise who flout 
Thy secret presence shall be lost 
In the great light that dazzles them to doubt.” 
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Such verses are the points that must al- 
ways take the light first, but to praise them 
alone would be meagre recognition of the 
odes, in which power and grace are allied 
in a beauty strong and distinct as that of 
bronze. ‘he Commemoration ode came 
before them, and that remains supreme ; 
but it does not obscure them ; and we think 
most will agree with us that these three 
odes have an advantage in being grouped 
together for a continuous reading. ‘Their 
variety and their harmony are at once ap- 
parent, and perhaps the reader will revise 
his judgment, as we own we have done, con- 
cerning their comparative merits. The 
Fourth of July ode now seems to us richer 
in special passages than either of the others, 
and its fragmentary character is less strik- 
ing than it was when first printed; it has a 
fine unity which will more and more ap- 
pear. Of course the lyrical superiority of 
the Concord ode is obvious; there is a thrill- 
ing and picturesque expression, as in the 
lines, — 
“ Dance in your jollity, bells,” 


“The bay of the deep-mouthed guns, 
The gathering buzz of the drums,” 


which the other odes lack; and they con- 
tain no strophe so good in their way as 
those beginning, “ Whiter than moonshine 
upon snow,” and “Our fathers found her 
in the woods.” But the ode Under the 
Old Elm is easily better in perhaps better 
things; certainly it seems to have come from 
a tranquiller mind, and in its broad, strong 
movement is the sense of repose which one 
misses in the Concord ode. Shall we own 
also that we like it better for those touches 
of irrepressible humor which freak its grav- 
ity here and there? If it were well to have 
Washington characterized in his great com- 
pleteness, surely it was also well to have his 
men’s quaint manliness sketched so deli- 
riously as in these lines : — 
“ A motley rout was that which came to stare, 

In raiment tanned by years of sun and storm, 

Of every shape that was nob uniform, 

Dotted with regimentals here and there ; 

An army all of captains, used to pray 

And stiff in fight, but serious drill’s despair, 

Skilled to debate their orders, not obey ; 

Deacons there were, selectmen, men of note 

In half- tamed hamlets ambushed round with 

woods, 

Ready to settle Freewill by a vote.” 

— Of the first eight volumes of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s happily imagined collection of Po- 
ems of Places,! four are devoted to England 


1 Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Lona- 
FELLOW. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877 
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and Wales, one to Ireland, and three to 
Scotland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 
The first volume opens with a few—too 
few — introductory passages of the editor’s 
exquisite prose, touching travel and the com- 
panionship in famous places of the poets 
without whom the world would be unstoried, 
and then, except in some of his sparingly 
quoted verse, he appears no more through- 
out the work. But his taste, catholic and 
generous as it is refined, is constantly felt ; 
and the touch of his delicate fancy is no less 
perceptible in the arrangement of certain 
features. He isto make, in this collection, the 
tour of the globe, and he begins with Mont- 
gomery’s poem of A Voyage Round the 
World. ‘Then comes Allston’s America to 
Great Britain; his own Lighthouse watches 
us out of sight of shore; Dr. Holmes’s fine 
interpretation of the poetry and picturesque- 
ness of The Steamship follows, with Whit- 
tier’s poem on The Atlantic Cable ; then with 
Byron’s lines on the Ocean, passages from 
Shakespeare and Goldsmith on Traveling 
and ‘The Traveler, and other poems of like 
associations, we make our imaginary voy- 
age across the Atlantic, and are landed in 
England at the Inn of which Shenstone 
wrote. 

The order of the selections is alphabetic- 
al, but in the ease of each country the more 
strictly local poems are preceded by some 
pieces generally patriotic and descriptive ; 
in the case of England, where alone this does 
not happen, there follows the alphabetic 
close a number of compensatory miscella- 
neous poems. ‘The editor has not confined 
himself to such poems as could be given en- 
tire, but has availed himself of passages con- 
cerning places wherever he has found them 
in longer poems; and he uses translations 
as well as pieces originally English, as soon 
as he leaves the air of English speech. 
Doubtless because of their length and the 
difficulty of quoting from them, few of the 
old ballads or extracts from ballads are 
given; but the reader has nowhere to com- 
plain of the meagreness of the collection. 
The editor’s trouble must have been to 
keep it within any reasonable bounds ; and 
though it was not possible to make any se- 
lection of the sort without omitting pieces 
dear to the taste or affection of some one, 
we think the editor will be blamed rather for 
the liberality of his choice, by the hasty 
critic. We think, also, that this critic will re- 
consider his judgment on a second or third 
examination of the volumes, and will find 
himself in a grateful and contented mind 
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with them. He need not on this account, of 
course, relinquish the secret conviction that 
he could himself have done much better. 
The collection is, indeed, not only remark- 
ably successful, but is, aside from the prop- 
er interest of the various poems, curiously 
entertaining and instructive. In the vol- 
umes devoted to England and Wales alone, 
Wordsworth is quoted no less than eighty- 
five times, so much more universally descrip- 
tive is that poet than one would have 
thought ; and yet we missed from poems on 
Durham the ballad of the little girl whose 
cloak caught ruinously in the wheel of the 
chaise! Of Byron there is as singularly lit- 
tle as there is curiously much of Words- 
worth ; we only find him five times ; but he 
will doubtless appear the more abundantly 
abroad, when we come to*the Latin lands and 
the favorite haunts of the guide-books. It is 
odd, also, to observe how much more local- 
ized the modern poetry is than the old; per- 
haps the exclusion of the ballads leaves the 
balance greater ; but the taste for landscape- 
writing, brought in by Rousseau, must ac- 
count for a vast real preponderance. ‘The 
old poets name the place where something 
happened ; the moderns seem to fondle the 
scenes with which they have personal or lit- 
erary associations. 

The English poems are better than the 
Scotch, and the Scotch better than the 
Trish, for the reason that the Scotch and 
English are better poets. After Moore, in 
his cream-laid verse, Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
seems chiefly to support the claims of Ire- 
land to a place in serious and polished po- 
etry ; there is enough of the Father Prout 
and the half-comic sort, and a little of the 
really sweet and pathetic, with much of the 
tiresomely patriotic and the indefinitely lyr- 
ical. Kitty of Coleraine seems one of the 
best poems of places ever written about Ire- 
land ; the less strictly localized pieces un- 
der the title of Miscellaneous at the close of 
the volume are finer than any equal number 
of the others, except those by Allingham 
and Campbell. 

Among the Norwegians poems, the read- 
er will give a high place to those by Mr. 
Boyesen, which were written in English and 
first published in this magazine. 

We shall have more to say of this collec- 
tion as the succeeding volumes appear. But 
it is not now too early to recommend it as 
a poetic library of an unique and charming 
kind. It is the fit companion of every cul- 


1 A Book of Poems. By Joun W. CHADWICK. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
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tivated and sympathetic traveler ; to home- 
keeping wits of the same quality it should 
equally approve itself; and it cannot help 
teaching all readers to love poets and poet- 
ry more. 

— There is a good deal of sameness about 
Mr. Chadwick’s metrical pieces.!1. They have 
the air —though it may be a misleading one 
—of having been written with too great an 
ease : they are lucid and limpid statements of 
emotion, rather than poems. With but few 
exceptions they start from some slender basis 
of fact and thought, and pass by similes or 
abrupt transitions into a closing strain of 
deyout aspiration. The suggestion is often 
extremely slight ; anything, apparently, will 
serve; and the Picnic Song and many of 
the other pieces headed Times and Seasons 
contain absolutely nothing entitling them to 
preservation. A vein of sentimentality runs 
through the whole of this small volume, 
which will be distasteful to readers who 
look for the deeper dignity of poetic feel- 
ing. The Harbor Lights is a pretty ballad 
which escapes this taint ; The Golden Rob- 
in’s Nest would be wholly captivating by 
its pensive fancy were it not for the un- 
called-for silliness of calling: birds ‘ bird- 
ies;’’ and some of the sonnets have a gray- 
ity that lifts them above the general level 
of the collection. 

—The American Architect and Building 
News,” which has completed its first vol- 
ume, isa publication which ought to reach 
many readers outside of the profession to 
which it is more directly addressed. Hardly 
any person desirous of a really liberal art 
culture can afford not to read it. Apart 
from the interest which all people who have 
built or hope to build a house must have in 
secing and reading of houses which other 
people are building, it has claims of a gen- 
uine sort on the otherwise general reader. 
We have observed in The Architect a con- 
stant purpose to treat professional questions 
in their largest relation to the interests of 
the community, while not neglecting their 
technical discussion. The selections and 
notes are always interesting, and the con- 
scientiously thorough editing of the period- 
ical is apparent in every number. Its liter- 
ature is of a high order, and its treatment 
of such questions as come within its scope 
invariably good-tempered and dignified. As 
a record of what is doing in architecture 
throughout the whole country it is indis- 
pensable. It gives each week three or four 


2 The American Architect and Building News 
Vol. I. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
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designs for private houses and public build- 
ings in heliotype illustration and with let- 
terpress comment and description; and 
these designs of actually completed or pro- 
jected structures form a most interesting 
testimony to our advance in the art which 
probably is the first to convey the idea of 
beauty to the common mind. We heartily 
commend The Architect to our readers. Its 
prosperity will be to the credit and advan- 
tage of the public no less than that of the 
architectural profession and all the build- 
ing trades. 

— To people used to the positive poverty 
of our own pictorial publications, and the 
comparative meagreness of the English illus- 
trated periodicals, it will not be easy, by 
means of a literary notice, to give an idea 
of the choice richness of L’Art,! the Paris- 
ian art journal, now in its second year. We 
have at hand the four large quarto volumes 
into which the fifty-two numbers for 1876 
are necessarily divided —a library of infor- 
mation and criticism which it will be the 
reader’s fault if he does not make measura- 
bly an education in matters of art. Each 
weekly installment contains twenty-four 
pages of letterpress, the text abundantly 
illustrated with cuts which give a new sense 
of the beauty and force of wood-engraving ; 
and to this liberal provision are always 
added one or more full-page engravings on 
wood, and one full-page etching. The sub- 
jects of the etchings are oftenest from mod- 
ern French painters, but sometimes they are 
reproductions of older pictures in galleries 
little visited by the copyist. For exam- 
ple, in the first volume for 1876 three or 
four etchings —the best of the whole year, 
to our thinking — are from portraits in the 
collection of Mr. William ‘I’. Blodgett, of 
New York (to whom, in connection with 
the Metropolitan Art Museum, an article is 
devoted); and private collections all over 
Europe are laid under contribution to make 
these etchings interesting. L’Art is kept 
informed, by correspondence and by care- 
ful editorial observance, of all that is of 
moment in art, not only in Paris and Lon- 
don but in all countries of the Continent 
and in our own; there is sometimes a letter 
from New York, and always notes of what 
our artists have done. In the preceding 
year, the two papers on Contemporary Art 
in Europe, contributed by Mr. William H. 
Hoppin to The Atlantic Monthly, which 

1 Libraire del’ Art. Revue hebdomadaire. Tlus- 
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had been translated in full and republished 
in an art journal in Brussels, were reviewed 
and flatteringly commented upon by L’ Art ; 
in a number for 1876, space is given to a 
long extract from articles whose singular 
value naturally found its best recognition 
where art-criticism is best understood. But 
these are very minor features of L’Art, how- 
ever gratifying to us, so long used to being 
left out in the cold by Europeans where 
questions of art are concerned. Among 
its principal facts are the articles on emi- 
nent modern sculptors and painters, chiefly 
French and English; and among these we 
may invite the reader’s attention first to the 
papers on Carpeaux, — that vigorous genius 
who seems to have been born to reveal in 
his portrait busts and heads a new hope for 
his art, so strong, so vivid, so real, and so 
original are they all. These papers, fully 
illustrated from his works, are three in 
number, but they only suggest the abun- 
dance of L’Art in such things. There is 
an article on Meissonier, now so well known 
here and destined to be known still better 
by the engravings of his famous picture, 
“1807,” purchased by the late A. T. Stew- 
art, which forms the text of the criticism, 
and from which two figures of fiery action, 
the colonel and the trumpeter of the 12th 
Cuirassiers, are given. Frederick Walker, 
the English painter, is the subject of a long 
paper; Du Maurier, so familiar to us all 
by his book-illustrations and his pictures in 
Punch, of another; Turner and Claude 
Lorraine are considered together; there is 
a paper on Regnault and his method. It is 
useless to catalogue these things; the read- 
er sees the scope and variety afforded. An- 
other exceedingly interesting series of con- 
tributions to L’ Art are the illustrated studies 
by different critics of villas, palaces, and 
churches in Italy, famous for a special rich- 
ness of their decorations in picture and 
sculpture, studies whose charm for the Ital- 
ian traveler, and whose use for all, wheth- 
er they have seen the originals or not, one 
could not exaggerate. But it is not to the 
arts of design alone that L’Art is devoted ; 
there is in these volumes a number of de- 
lightful sketches of great French actors in 
character, with notices of their lives and 
criticisms of their performance ; and music 
is represented in papers on the great com- 
posers, conspicuously Verdi. 

We touch L’Art at points, merely; as we 
said, it is hard to convey an adequate sense 
of its abundance and variety. It is simply 
a treasure; whoever has it knows all con- 
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temporary art and its springs; without it 
so much knowledge is scarcely accessible. 
— Miss Owen’s volume? will be found an 
interesting hand-book for travelers who in 
their search for the picturesque are casting 
about for those guides which shall enable 
them to dilate with the proper emotions be- 
fore the masterpieces of early painting. 
This is, however, hardly a strictly accurate 
statement, for the picturesque is not what 
she has chosen for especial comment. She 
is a deyout, unflinching follower of Ruskin, 
and that eminent authority has edited her 
work and so given it the stamp of his ap- 
proval. His active work in the book is 
very slight ; he has contributed a few notes 
here and there, correcting little matters of 
detail, but he has not inserted what in his 
brief preface he calls ‘the stormy chiaro- 
scuro of my own preference and reproba- 
tion.” This disclaimer, however, does not 
affect the main importance of the book, for 
Miss Owen is but the mouthpiece of Rus- 
kin; she has imbibed every one of his theo- 
ries with no attempt at discrimination, and 
consequently she disdains with rigid seyer- 
ity any compromise with such inferior ex- 
cellence as is seen in Raffaelle’s pictures, for 
instance, where, according to Miss Owen, 
“exaggerated dramatic representation... 
is visible above all moral and spiritual quali- 
ties,” a remark which has called forth Mr. 
Ruskin’s warm approval and induced him 
to write, in a foot-note, “Intensely and ac- 
curately true.” It is strange that he does 
not recognize the origin of this view, which 
is that of the whole book, namely, his own 
writings. Butif we treat the book on its own 
merits, as if Mr. Ruskin had never put pen 
to paper, it will be found of value as a com- 
pendium of the history of art from its rude 
appearance in the Catacombs down to the 
time of the Renaissance. It does not super- 
sede, noris it intended that it should, books 
of greater research, like Mr. C, C. Perkins’s 
Tuscan Sculptors, or the works of Lord 
Lindsay and others, but it condenses the 
information they contain, and so is well cal- 
culated to serve as the foundation for severer 
labor or to condense in the reader’s mind a 
great deal of scattered reading. It does 
more than this, however; outside of Mr. 
Ruskin there is no slavish copying, and the 
author handles well a large amount of ma- 
terial, with not unfrequent gleams of origi- 
nality, and certainly with a zeal far superior 
1 The Art Schools of Medieval Christendom, By 
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to that seen in many art manuals. But 
rigid adherence to her creed and its found- 
ers carries her very far. While she is a 
sympathetic guide to Byzantine, Italian, 
and Teutonic art before the period of the 
great men who stand at the summit, she 
treats them with considerable scorn. Raf- 
faelle, as was to be expected, from Miss 
Owen’s enlisting with the followers of Rus- 
kin, comes in for the heaviest denunciations, 
and here most readers will part from her. 
Fortunately the main part of the book deals 
with his predecessors, whose merits are well 
and sympathetically written about. Some 
will admire her style, others again will be 
colder towards the sort of semi-eloquent 
sing-song into which English writers are 
apt to fall when they begin to write about 
pictures they like. Ruskin is more often 
really eloquent than not, but some later 
writers are confusing and obscure, Miss 
Owen inclines to this fault, but escapes its 
worst appearance. 

If Raffaelle is treated with undue severity, 
Mr. Holman Hunt has no cause to be dis- 
pleased with what is said about his merits. 
Thus, in a foot-note we find, “ The highest 
ideality is consistent with the fullest natu- 
ralism, as in many of Botticelli’s pictures, 
or asin Hunt’s Finding of the Saviour in 
the Temple.’ In comparison with these 
pictures Raffaelle’s “insipid sentimentality ” 
marks his “work indelibly with the stamp 
of vulgarity; the vulgarity of minds capa- 
ble of approaching familiarly the most in- 
effable subjects, without being detained by 
awe or inspired by love.’ Those who do 
not know Mr. Hunt’s work cannot do bet- 
ter than look at some engraving of one of 
them at any picture-dealer’s, and they will 
be able to judge for themselves of the great 
inconvenience of a theory to those who 
write about the fine arts. 

— The central thought of A Living Faith,’ 
by Mr. George S. Merriam, is that religion 
has mainly to do with right living. That 
conduct is the substance of religion; that 
religious emotion is not the staple of relig- 
ion, but only a result and incident, and is 
in no way to be sought for itself, but is to 
come at the end of a long continuance in 
right living ; that love is the principle of 
the universe ; that justice is beneficent ; that 
there is implanted in the breast of man the 
light of conscience, which guides him, — 
these thoughts are presented by Mr. Mer- 


2 A Living Faith. By Gnorge S. Merriam. Bos- 
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riam with such freshness and originality as 
to make them appear almost novel. The va- 
rious chapters of the book were not writ- 
ten, the author tells us, with the intention 
of publishing them together, but the writer 
has nevertheless such a large sense of the 
relationship of his leading ideas that the 
book leaves upon the mind a very strong and 
unique total impression. It has great grasp 
and lucidity of thought and depth of feel- 
ing. It has also a quality which is the 
highest that a work of the kind can possess, 
and one which is rare —authority. The 
thoughts which with many writers are only 
thoughts, in Mr. Merriam’s hands become 
realities. This authority is associated with 
an unusual degree of moderation. Along 
with the author’s controlling sense of the 
vital difference between right and wrong, 
there is that tenderness which belongs to 
so much of the best literature of the time. 
The reader will be glad of the contact of 
such a firm and hopeful mind, and will be 
glad to look out with the eyes of one who 
has such faith in the soul and in the future 
of society, and who is able to assign such 
weighty reasons for his faith. 

— The Rey. Mr. Field’s volume! is not, 
properly speaking, a book. It is merely a 
series of letters written from Europe to 
a weekly paper, and now printed together. 
There is matter of interest in them, but 
they are often tedious and in no way re- 
markable. We had supposed that the day 
had gone by for incorporating even in col- 
lections of this sort an account of the At- 
lantic voyage so feeble as that in Mr. Field’s 
opening letter. There seems to be no good 
reason why every one who goes abroad for 
health and is deluded into writing letters 
for the papers should fall in with the waste- 
ful and idle custom of reprinting them with 
a binding. 

—Eyery one who likes autobiography 
will be glad that the Earl of Albemarle 
reached the age of seventy; for on his do- 
ing so depended, as he tells us, his under- 
taking to write the volume of reminiscences 
just published in this country.2 It is a 
thoroughly pleasant, entertaining book, con- 
taining much that is fresh and interesting 
in a biographical way, and many excellent 
anecdotes. The author, born in the last 
year of the last century, is the descendant 
of the Keppels of Guelderland, and of that 
Keppel who removed to England with Will- 

1 From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden 
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iam of Orange in 1688, and became the 
king’s trusted confidant and the first Earl 
of Albemarle. Being the third son of his 
parents, he did not succeed to the earldom 
until he was fifty-two; and, indeed, the 
whole story of his life is that of a person 
who has advanced in importance through a 
tenacious hold on life and the circumstance 
of his aristocratic connection, rather than 
by means of any very striking qualities of 
his own. Having been dismissed from 
Westminster school for a truancy, he found 
himself commissioned as an ensign in the 
army at the age of sixteen, and just in 
time to take part in the brief campaign of 
Waterloo. His record of personal experi- 
ence inthis great battle is exceedingly vivid 
and interesting. It appears, however, to 
haye been the only occasion on which he 
saw active service. Most of his military 
life was passed as an aid in India; he was 
also Grand Equerry to the Duke of Sussex ; 
his journey from India overland through 
Russia in 1824 supplied the material for 
a book which brought him some fame, and 
his visit to the Balkan in 1830 was the oc- 
casion of another volume. The first pro- 
cured his promotion to an unattached ma- 
jority ; he sat in Parliament for a time, and 
was gradually advanced to be a full general 
of the army. The account of his earlier 
years gives a lively picture of the little 
Princess Charlotte, George IV.’s daughter, 
and some glimpses of Charles James Fox; 
but nearly every chapter is seasoned with 
reminiscences of the many distinguished 
and brilliant people whom the author, in 
his various capacities, had such excellent 
opportunities for meeting. Among these 
appear Tom Moore, Mrs. Norton, Theodore 
Hook, and Horace Smith, the only literary 
people who seem to haye come nearer than 
the horizon of the writer. Allis told with 
praiseworthy simplicity. The whole style 
and tone give one the impression of a very 
amiable person. The author has that fac- 
ulty essential to autobiography, and appar- 
ently frequent in English men and women, 
which helps him to contemplate the small- 
est incidents with a pleased absorption. 
But there appears here and there a slight 
insensibility which may perhaps be insepa- 
rable from this disposition to pass one’s life 
in reviewas a simply picturesque succession 
of anecdotes and encounters. Forexample, 
the earl, after narrating a most touching 

2 Fifty Years of my Life. By Gzorce Tomas, 
Earl of Albemarle. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1876. 
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story of Napoleon’s harshness to a page, 
and his speedy contrition, on the morning 
of Waterloo, alludes to the emperor a lit- 
tle farther on as not possessing “a single 
redeeming trait,” and as being “utterly 
devoid of human sympathy.” It happens 
somewhat oddly that the other instance 
relates to the Duke of Wellington. It 
seems that Mrs. Patterson (afterwards Lady 
Wellesley), granddaughter of Carroll of 
Carrollton, was with Wellington at Brus- 
sels the year after the battle, and was very 
urgent to visit the field in company with the 
conqueror. He complied, and was so de- 
pressed by the memories thus recalled that 
he could scarcely speak a word during the 
whole evening afterward. One is naturally 
indignant at the sensational curiosity that 
could propose such an ordeal to a great 
general, merely to gratify a whim; but 
Lord Albemarle informs us with an air of 
urbanely surprised interest that the Ameri- 
can lady often told him “that, desirous as 
she had been to visit so famed a spot under 
such auspices, she would not have made the 
request she did if she could have foreseen” 
the consequences. But the Earl of Albe- 
marle makes himself entertaining enough 
to be forgiven this sort of shortcoming. 

— Now that so many writers and pub- 
lishers are engaged in pressing brand-new 
histories of the United States into the mar- 
ket, it becomes important to recall with what 
masterly completeness Mr. Bancroft has 
treated so great a theme; and the recent 
centenary edition of his history! gives em- 
phasis to the recollection. This edition has 
been thoroughly revised by the author, and 
considerable excisions have been made; at 
the same time the several portions of the 
work have been gathered into greater uni- 
formity and printed in a compact, excellent 
shape. Mr. Bancroft, as his old readers 
know, is at times diffuse, though this fault 
has been in part mitigated. He is less phil- 
osophical in the professedly philosophical 
portions of his writing than in his general 
mode of dealing with the subject: in the 
latter —that is, the comprehensive grasp of 
the whole matter, both in outline and in de- 
tail—he takes, we need hardly say, extreme- 
ly high rank. Mr. Hildreth’s history is more 
succinct; it is a little more facile in the 
reading; but no one can slight the wide- 

1 Bancroft's History of the United States of Amer- 
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spread surroundings of our history without 
narrowing its horizon very uncomfortably. 
It was a grand insight on Mr. Bancroft’s 
part that he recognized this in the very in- 
ception of his plan. he history of the colo- 
nies, he says, was the history of the crimes 
of European governments; but it was also 
that of charters, and the minutix of these 
are insufferably dry to all but professional 
students. Yet Mr. Bancroft had the inde- 
pendence of popularity which enabled him 
to push on indefatigably through this pre- 
revolutionary débris of documents; and no 
one who has not read the earlier volumes 
of his work can by any other means arrive 
at so perfect a conception, as they supply, of 
the fundamental nature of popular govern- 
ment in this part of the world. And Amer- 
ican readers cannot be too grateful for the 
luminousness with which Mr. Bancroft has 
made clear the ultimate relations of our 
story with the story of the world. His Eu- 
ropean chapters, admirably forceful com- 
pends in themselves, continually throw open 
the portals which connect the annals of our 
northern half-continent with the great rec- 
ord-hall of the Old World. Nor do his de- 
scriptions of the war period of the Revolu- 
tion fall short; they are rich in that impet- 
uous accumulation of fact combined with re- 
serve of statement which constitutes the best 
eloquence of historians. Our first great na- 
tive historian will probably prove our best 
in his chosen direction. He is the explorer 
who has traced the great outline. Others 
may supplement and in part improve what 
Mr. Bancroft has done; but it is as true to- 
day as when Edward Everett first declared it, 
that this writer has superseded the necessity 
of any other attempting the same work. 

— The Carlyle Anthology ® is an excellent 
collection of pithy extracts from the works 
of aman whose views on many subjects have 
become a part of our inevitable inheritance 
of thought. Of Scott, Carlyle repeats, ‘No 
man has written so many yolumes with so 
few sentences that can be quoted.” Curi- 
ously enough, that is one reason why he 
can’t be “condensed.” Like suits like, in 
this matter, and detachableness is a charac- 
teristic of Carlyle’s style, often transiently 
concealed by a fuliginous cloud of words. 
This anthology, therefore, is a legitimate 
and useful work. 

2 The Carlyle Anthology. Selected and arranged, 
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Frencu AnD GERMAN. 


Un Coin du Monde? is the title of as 
bright and amusing a French noyel as has 
appeared for some time. To call it evena 
novel is to treat it with possibly excessive 
courtesy, for it has hardly the stuff to make 
an item in a@ newspaper; but the story, 
slight as it is, is so well told, with such pleas- 
ing grace and naturalness, that those who 
for a long time have missed the once abun- 
dant supply of French novels will gladly 
take up the book, and let themselves be en- 
tertained and possibly puzzled by its well- 
constructed plot. All that the story tells 
is the social contest between a charming 
marquise, Madame de Livonne, whose char- 
acter is beyond reproach, and Madame de 
Garges, whose reputation is slightly tar- 
nished. In the letters of these two women 
and of the other characters, we have set be- 
fore us the wrath of the first-named lady at 
finding that the other has succeeded in get- 
ting herself invited to act with her ina play 
which is soon to be performed, and Madame 
de Garges’ joy at being successful in her 
little intrigue. With this the book opens, 
but soon more important game is started, 
and gradually the plot unrolls into some- 
thing more serious. Still, it nowhere takes 
the reader into very deep water, and it is 
not the story which will give him especial 
pleasure, but rather the neat way in which 
it is told. The device of constructing a 
novel out of the letters of the people is one 
that has survived a good deal of abuse, and 
when it is employed, as it is here, to let the 
story tell itself, as it were, rather than be 
told, where formality would seem absurd- 
ly pompous, it does very well. It should 
be remembered, however, that it needs a 
light hand to avoid in the letters that so- 
lemnity which has its equivalent on the 
stage in the serious conversations between 
two characters, where bringing chairs to 
the footlights prefaces a long recital of the 
past and tiresome explanation of the pres- 
ent. Even in this little book it is possible 
to wonder whether an accomplished in- 
triguer would ever confess to a friend quite 
such guile as is expressed in some of the 
letters of the evil-minded heroine; but yet 
it is possible in fact and is necessary for the 
good of the story, and so may be pardoned. 


! All books mentioned under this head are to be 
had at Schoenhof and Moeller’s, 40 Winter St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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This objection being done away with, there 
is no further complaint to be made against 
the little novel, of which after all the sole 
merit is that it does what it undertakes to 
do in a neat way. It brings a whiff of ele- 
gantly easy workmanship to the reader and 
then it stops, and one wonders at its triy- 
iality and finds it hard to see what he fan- 
cied so much. ‘The book itself is a cipher, 
but it is useful as a reminder of some of 
those qualities which the French alone pos- 
sess and which have a value in the eyes of 
those who care for grace and ingenuity. It 
is easy to exaggerate their importance, but 
it is also easy to overlook them entirely. 
—In Les Maitres d’Autrefois*® the late 
M. Fromentin collected the essays he had 
written for the Revue des Deux Mondes re- 
cording the impressions made upon him by 
a visit to the art galleries of Holland and 
Belgium. ‘There is this great merit in the 
book, that it was written by an artist and 
not by aliterary man; for an artist when he 
can write at all is surely the man best fitted 
to discourse upon pictures. Although the 
painter paints for the world at large, the 
average opinion of the world at large with 
regard to his work is not necessarily of the 
highest value, and is naturally made up of 
dilutions of the opinions of different critics 
who have given the pictures more or less 
study. These often do well, and it would 
be foolish to decry them as a class, but all 
of them, save such as are exceptionally ac- 
complished, must be insensible to many of 
the qualities which a painter, from his tastes 
and training, is capable of perceiving with- 
out difficulty. His testimony then is likely 
to be of value, for he can come nearer to 
putting himself into the artist’s position and 
to seeing what it was he tried to express 
and the way he set about expressing it than 
can the literary critic, who may be sensitive 
to the impression made upon him by the 
work of art, and may comprehend its pict- 
uresqueness, while he is comparatively in- 
sensible to the artistic value of its execution. 
A musician will always be the best judge of 
the beauty of Beethoven’s symphonies, for 
instance, not merely because he will have 
the best understanding of the technicalities 
of composition, which is, however, a great 
deal, but because his nature is one to which 
music especially speaks; and in the same 
way an artist will derive from a picture a 
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sympathetic pleasure which laymen will per- 
haps feel, but with lessintensity. Any ques- 
tion of this sort is to be settled, if it is to be 
settled at all, by examination of the individ- 
ual cases rather than by statement of gen- 
eral principles, and, putting this test to Fro- 
mentin’s book, the balance will be found to 
turn in favor of the artist’s judgment about 
the pictures he visited and wrote of. His 
whole merit would fall to the ground if it 
were not that he is also the master of a 
fine literary style. His books had already 
brought him a good deal of fame; Un hee 
dans le Sahara is in its way really a mas- 
terpiece, so brilliant and glowing are the 
descriptions of the tropics, and his novel, 
Dominique, is a very able production. Con- 
sequently, he was well equipped for his 
task ; he had something to say and he knew 
how to say it, for his style in this book is 
wonderfully inspiriting and earnest. He 
spoke from a full heart. 

The first part of the volume treats of 
Rubens at considerable length, and it is 
really pleasant to find a good word said for 
a master who receives a great deal of formal 
admiration and very little that is really felt. 
All the rest of us acknowledge his great- 
ness and echo more or less rapturous praise 
of his skill and talent, but there are few 
who can say why they admire him. Now 
Fromentin praises Rubens with real elo- 
quence ; he admires him as a man and as 
a painter, and he sets forth all his merits 
clearly and enthusiastically. It is with es- 
pecial zeal that he descants on his value as 
a painter, on his swift and ready invention, 
on his mastery of color. A few lines may 
serve to exemplify his manner: “ Continu- 
ally to make use of nature, to take individ- 
uals in real life and introduce them into 
his fictions, was with Rubens a habit, be- 
cause it was one of the necessities, a weak- 
ness as much as a power of his mind. Nat- 
ure was his great, inexhaustible store-house. 
What was it he really sought? Subjects ? 
No; he borrowed his subjects from history, 
from legends, from fable, from Holy Writ, 
and always more or less from his fancy. 
Attitudes, gestures, expressions? Still less; 
the gestures and expressions came natural- 
ly from him, and by the logic of a well-con- 
ceived subject were derived from the ne- 
cessities of the action he had to represent, 
which was generally dramatic. What he 
asked of nature was what his imagination 
furnished only imperfectly, when he had to 
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represent a person alive from head to foot, 
that is to say, definite characters, individ- 
uals, and types. These types he accepted 
rather than chose. He took them as they 
existed about him in the society of his time, 
in all ranks and classes, indeed in all races, 
— princes, soldiers, ecclesiastics, monks, 
tradesmen, blacksmiths, boatmen, hard- 
working men especially.” ‘This disconnect- 
ed fragment is hardly of more service to 
the reader than would be a sentence of a 
speech he might hear in passing by the open 
door of a public hall, but it may indicate 
Fromentin’s energy. When he comes to 
speak of Rembrandt’s Ronde de Nuit, we 
find him critical, and he refrains from prais- 
ing the picture, as is generally done, on ac- 
count of its unsatisfactoriness in represent- 
ing that painter at his best. The portraits, 
he claims, ean hardly be held to be life-like, 
the construction of the picture was one 
enforced upon the artist rather than one 
chosen by him, and the coloring which has 
been so extravagantly admired is not im- 
pressive. At any rate, Fromentin’s views 
are more fairly found in his book, and he 
always gives his reason for praising or blam- 
ing what he sees. He does not simply re- 
cord inconsequent impressions, nor if he 
does not like a man’s pictures does he rest 
contented with putting all the blame on 
that man. 

—M. Chotteau has written a history of 
what was done by the French in America 
during the war of the Revolution! It bears 
marks of having been put together to fill 
the popular demand for information, in 
France, about what we are now celebrating 
with much fervor ; but this does not harm 
the book, even if it excludes it from the 
rank of real authorities on the subject. M. 
Laboulaye has written a characteristic pref- 
ace. 

— A book on Corneille? is not one that is 
likely to call forth rapturous expressions of 
joy from most English-speaking readers of 
the French. That great dramatist has a 
reputation that is carefully handed down 
from one generation to another, inclosed 
in a number of admiring adjectives, and is 
seldom put to the test of a new examination. 
His plays are read by those who are learn- 
ing the language and hardly by others, and 
there are not many foreigners who enjoy 
them as they are enjoyed by the author’s 
fellow-countrymen. Eyen in France his 
fame rests on a few plays only, and not on 
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his whole work. M. Jules Levallois con- 
siders this exclusion of part of Corneille un- 
fair, and in his interesting book, Corneille 
Inconnu, he undertakes to show how much 
injustice has been done the poet. His book 
is interesting, because Levallois has a very 
real admiration for the dramatist, and al- 
though he fights what must be a losing bat- 
tle, he does it with ingenuity and enthusi- 
asm. He introduces some valuable chapters 
treating of different sides of Corneille. He 
shows how there grew the tradition that 
but a part of his work was good, and how un- 
fairly Voltaire left his mark on the popular 
verdict concerning the greater part, of which 
it is not impossible that he felt some jeal- 
ousy. It is pointed out, as has been done 
before, that the qualities which went to Vol- 
taire’s composition were by no means those 
which best capacitated him for compre- 
hending a man of the seriousness, the dig- 
nity, and the reserve of Corneille, and the 
narrow quibbling of much of Voltaire’s 
commentary is set in its true light. When 
Levallois undertakes to teach how much 
excellence there is in many of the unread 
plays he makes a very good show, and would 
seem to convict the French of excessive 
readiness to leave untouched a good part 
of the work of one of the greatest of their 
authors. That he proves his point can be 
both affirmed and denied: while he shows 
that much he presents almost for the first 
time to the reading public is of real merit, 
he yet does not make it certain that Cor- 
neille is a writer of uniformly equal ex- 
cellence, but he does what is really as good 
in throwing light on the personal relations 
between Molitre and Corneille, and the 
growth of the comedy from its beginnings 
in the Menteur until it was afterwards fully 
matured by Moliére. The other chapters 
of Corneille’s life, the manner in which he 
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filled his plays with distant reference to the 
politics of the time, his contest with Riche- 
lieu, his love matters, his money troubles, 
the account of his translation of the Imita- 
tio Christi, are al] set forth here, not always 
as anything new, but in such a way as to 
bring out what was finest in the great poet. 
This finest, too, was very fine ; for, to leave 
the incidents of his life out of the question, 
there is no lack of nobility in his tragedies. 
It is interesting to read about his life be- 
cause the most artificial speeches of his 
Gallicized Romans are full of so much that 
is noble, and in a way heroic, that we can- 
not help admiring the poet who wrote them, 
whose personality, moreover, is only half 
concealed under all the flowers of rhetoric 
of the conventional eloquence. But apart 
from that interest, there are all sorts of 
qualities in the poetry, which deserve praise. 
Tt is full of a sort of grandeur which is not 
one common in the world, and when all the 
objections are made and it is proved, as has 
been done by Lessing, that Corneille altered 
history without improving it, or that noth- 
ing could be less natural than this writing, 
there is a charm which ardent foes would 
acknowledge to be anything except a poet- 
ical one. But there are not so many books 
in the world from which a certain sort of 
pleasure is always to be derived, that we 
can afford to shun books because they do 
not come up to our notion of poetry. How 
many people are really sensitive to the 
beauty of a Greek play? And Corneille, 
in a less degree, should be taken on trust 
in the same way and without endeavoring 
to make him over again. If there are any 
who admire him, let them take up Leval- 
lois’s book and they will learn to like him 
more. Those who despise him may in the 
same way learn to look upon him with less 
impatience. 
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Tue Christmas performance of Hiindel’s 
Messiah by the Handel and Haydn Society 
was looked forward to with special interest 
by all who had heard that the oratorio was 
to be given this time with “ additional ac- 
companiments ” by Robert Franz. The only 
score of the Messiah that is commonly used 
is Mozart’s. Hiindel’s score, in the shape 
it has come down to us, is but a mere skel- 
eton, as far as the orchestra is concerned. 
Tt is well known that Hindel himself was 
in the habit of doing much of the instru- 
mental “ filling out ” at the organ when his 
works were performed. But there is great 
reason for believing that this was not the 
only completion of the meagre score of the 
Messiah that Hiindel used. A great deal 
of the instrumental part of the work was 

~ probably written out in the form of or- 
chestral parts, and never embodied in the 
score itself. All these parts were unfortu- 
nately lost in the great fire that destroyed 
the old Covent Garden Theatre, in 1808. 
No duplicates have ever been discovered. 
Mozart did much toward completing the 
score for the performance of the work in 
Vienna, in 1789. Of course he had only 
the printed score to work upon. Internal 
evidence shows that he was much hurried 
in his work, for the first portion of it is, 
upon the whole, much better than the last. 
But, however admirable some parts of Mo- 
zart’s score are (witness, “ O thou that tell- 
est,” and “ The people that walked in dark- 
ness ’’), the score is, upon the whole, un- 
satisfactory, it being in several places in- 
complete, and in other places totally at va- 
riance with Hiandel’s style. We wonder 
what Hiindel would have said to Mozart’s 
scoring of “I know that my Redeemer liy- 
eth”! If any one expected to find that 
Franz had done for the Messiah what he 
did so admirably for Bach’s Passion, he was 
grievously disappointed on Christmas Eve. 
Franz did not work on Hiindel’s score at all; 
he merely added some modest wind- parts 
to certain places in the Mozart score where 
their want was most painfully felt; he did 
not change a note of Mozart’s, did not even 
fill up all the bare places he had left in his 
score. So the performance could not boast 
of much in the way of novelty, except that 
Mr. Lang, who had on previous occasions 
been accustomed to fill up the bare places 


in the airs with soft, sustained chords on the 
organ, now let the orchestra haye its own 
way, and used the organ simply to sustain 
the voices in the choruses. ‘The result was 
that in the closing cadences of the airs, the 
only accompaniment to be heard was the 
dull rumbling of the double basses. 

But, speaking of novelty, now that the 
Christmas performance of the Messiah has 
become a time-honored institution with us, 
and we are all so familiar with those por- 
tions of it which are generally performed, 
might it not be worth while to let us hear 
some of the numbers that have never been 
given here? ‘There is in the Messiah an 
almost unworked mine of beauty. Why 
eannot we hear, for instance, the wonderful 
curioso, “ He gave his back to the smiters,” 
that forms the second part of the air, “ He 
was despised,” and the duet for contralto 
and tenor, ‘‘ O death, where is thy sting ’’? 
The by no means great air, “ How beautiful 
are the feet,” might be cut out for once to 
make room for either of these. It would 
be refreshing to hear the effective chorus, 
“The Lord gave the word,” once more aft- 
er so many years’ silence. The same might 
be said of “ But thanks be to God.” There 
is too much in the Messiah for the entire 
work to be given in one evening, but why 
must we always hear just the same portions 
of it? 

The performance was up to the Handel 
and Haydn Society’s best level. Mr. Will- 
iam Winch sang the tenor music excellently 
well, and we have never heard Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney sing with so much spirit and 
fire as he did in “ Why do the nations.” 
Miss Lillian B. Norton, a young graduate 
of the New England Conservatory, made her 
début in oratorio. This young lady, who 
possesses an unusually fine soprano voice 
besides showing much true musical instinct, 
made a marked impression in those portions 
of the soprano music of which she had pre- 
viously made a special study, namely, in the 
recitatives in the first part, and in “ Rejoice 
greatly.” Mrs. J. W. Weston sang with ad- 
mirable good taste and sincere reverence for 
the great music. Her performance might 
haye been a more brilliant success with the 
audience had she not generously ceded her 
two most effective airs to the young débu- 
tante. Miss Matilda Phillips deserves all 
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praise for her really superb singing of the 
contralto airs and recitatives. She is an 
acquisition for all music lovers especially to 
congratulate themselves upon; an excep- 
tionally fine singer with an exceptionally fine 
voice, and the true artist nature. 

— We have before us two sets of songs 
by F. L. Ritter They are all interesting, 
many of them much more than interesting, 
full of real sentiment gracefully and mu- 
sically expressed. We find in them none 
of those merely “conventional beauties 
which pedagogues and ragged-school teach- 
ers udmire;”’ no attempts at galvanizing 
into mock life the mummies of dead mu- 
sical forms. The way in which some few 
of them dissolve into yapor by the yoice 
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part ending off the key instead of with the 
accustomed closing cadence may sound a 
thought affected, as if suggested to the in- 
tellect by the spirit of the text, rather than 
spontaneously growing out of the inspira- 
tion of the composer, but we would by no 
means condemn this sort of thing; we have 
only heard it better done by other writers. 
But it is pleasant to find songs of sucha 
high character written, if not by an Ameri- 
can, at least on this side of the water. 

— C. Henshaw Dana’s In the Hushes of 
the Midnight 2 has many fascinating effects 
of harmony, besides an easily flowing, sing- 
able melody. The whole song has a drowsy, 
poetical atmosphere about it, that is not 
wanting in charm. 
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To tue Epitror or THe ArLantic 
Monruxy : — 

Dear Srr,— My article on Greek at 
Harvard College in your January number 
has called forth criticism of a kind that very 
much surprises me, coming, as it seems to 
do, from persons who have enjoyed the ben- 
efits of Harvard and Greek culture. 

Every one who has criticised my article 
unfavorably has spoken of it as a violent 
and ill-natured attack upon Harvard Col- 
lege, written by a person profoundly igno- 
rant of the facts he pretended to deal with. 
Tam very sorry that my article should have 
any appearance of violence, or should have 
caused offense to any one. It was written 
with no such intent, as will appear from the 
following facts regarding its origin : — 

In the autumn of 1875 I was asked, by 
the chairman of the visiting committee of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
to allow myself to be placed on the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of classical studies. I objected strong- 
ly, for reasons which seemed to me valid 
then, as they do now. I replied that I was 
unacquainted with the educational condition 
and needs of New England, as well as with 


1 Siz Songs. Composed by F. L. Ritrer. Op. 6. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 
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the standard of excellence which Harvard 
College aimed at, and that I did not wish to 
place myself, a stranger, in an invidious at- 
situde, as presuming to criticise the work of 
men who were far better scholars than my- 
self, and who must know their own business 
better than I or any one in my position could 
possibly know it. It was only after consid- 
erable suasion that I withdrew my objec- 
tions and agreed to serve on the sub-com- 
mittee. Having, however, once assumed a 
duty, I endeavored to perform it to the best 
of my ability. Aware how little insight into 
the value of a teacher’s work can be obtained 
from a few visits to his classes, and unwill- 
ing to subject professors or tutors to that 
annoyance which comes from the presence 
of would-be critical strangers in a class-room, 
I refrained almost entirely from visiting the 
classes, and turned for information to other 
sources, namely, to professors, tutors, grad- 
utes, and students. ‘The result of my in- 
quiries I set down in a paper which, in the 
spring of 1876, I read before the sub-com- 
mittee on classics, the chairman of the gen- 
eral committee being also present. I did so 
simply and solely for the purpose of see- 
ing whether the information of the other 
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members of the sub-committee, who were all 
graduates of Harvard and deeply interested 
as well as informed in all that related to her, 
coincided with what I had gleaned, and of 
correcting such false impressions as I might 
have received. The sub-committee voted 
unanimously that my paper, with certain cor- 
rections which they suggested, should either 
be made a special report to the board of over- 
seers or embodied in the committee’s general 
report. Lagreed to rewrite the paper, mak- 
ing the necessary changes, and hand it over 
to the sub-committee to use as it should see 
fit. Desirous of still further criticism, how- 
ever, I shortly after handed my MS. to the 
head-master of the Roxbury Latin School, 
who yery kindly sent me some valuable notes 
on it. He was so pleased, however, with 
the paper generally, that he called together 
a meeting of Latin school and high school 
teachers to hear it read. At that meeting I 
listened attentively to all objections, and did 
my best to remember such as appeared to me 
valid. It was only then that I ventured to re- 
write my paper and give it the form in which 
it appeared in The Atlantic. As soon as it 
was finished I carried the MS. to a meeting 
of the sub-committee, and handed it to the 
chairman with the request that it might be 
sent to each of the members in turn for pe- 
rusal and approval, before being used as a 
report to the board of overseers. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot tell how many of the mem- 
bers did peruse it, but I know it came into 
the hands of the chairman of the general com- 
mittee, who embodied its main suggestions 
in his report, which report was afterwards 
adopted by both the general committee and 
the board of overseers. ‘he MS. was finally 
returned to me by a member of the sub- 
committee, with a note containing expres- 
sions of interest and none of disapproval. 
I then thought I had certainly done enough 
to justify me in believing that my paper was 
free from misstatements, and I still think 
that the gentlemen who formed the sub- 
committee were as competent judges and as 
good authorities as any of those who have 
virulently criticised me. 

It was at the suggestion of members of 
the sub-committee and other gentlemen in- 
terested in the progress of classical studies 
that I ventured to hand my MS. to you. 
When I did so, I expressly authorized you 
to let it appear with my name, if you should 
so prefer. I have no need or desire to use 
the cloak or the prestige of any periodical 
for what I hold to be the truth. And, not- 
withstanding all that has been said, I be- 
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lieve that my paper contains very little that 
is not strictly true. For that little I am 
very sorry. One of my illustrations was 
unfortunate, the facts upon which it was 
based having occurred much less recently 
than I had been led to suppose ; still it is 
true that a gentleman, now teaching Greek 
in Harvard College “did once put the de- 
clension of yotca in one of the papers, and 
the majority of the candidates did make some 
mistake in it.” Matters are no doubt very 
much improved at the present day ; but I do 
not think that my illustration conveyed any 
incorrect impression, since I find that in a 
semi-annual examination given to the best 
division of a recent Sophomore class, not 
one student in ten was able to parse all of 
five parts of Greek verbs, although these 
were not in any way specially difficult. It 
is not long since another teacher of Greek 
in Harvard College said to me, speaking of 
students of Greek, “'They don’t know any- 
thing,” a remark which need not be taken 
too literally. Whatever may be said of my 
illustration, the fact remains that candidates 
for admission to Harvard College do come 
up, for the most part, miserably prepared 
and for the most part very unfit to enter 
upon a profitable course of study in Greek. 

In my whole paper, so far as I yet know, 
there is but one statement caleulated to 
conyey an erroneous impression, and that I 
now most cheerfully correct. I wrote, “ No 
graduate of Harvard ever left it with a 
knowledge of Greek sufficient to enable him 
to read at sight any important literary, his- 
torical, or philosophical work in that Jan- 
guage.” This, I find, is misleading. Two 
gentlemen, graduates of Harvard, have pub- 
licly informed me that they formed excep- 
tions to my “sweeping assertion.”” The 
first is 'T. W. H., of Newport, R. I. (I have 
been accustomed to respect these initials as 
attached to profound articles in The Wom- 
an’s Journal), who affirms that he “ not only 
could, but did, read at sight, after gradu- 
ating, such authors as Herodotus, Homer, 
and the dramatists, excepting, of course, 
the choruses, which are notoriously more 
difficult,” and adds, ‘© What I did, hundreds 
of others must have done as well, and dozens 
of others better.’ As Mr. T. W. H. has 
surely too much logical fairness and modesty 
to allow him to introduce an argumentum ad 
hominem and instance his own scholarship, 
if he could cite with certainty any other, 
I must be allowed to look upon the latter 
assertion as merely a surmise, and, I think, 
it is a mistaken one. Mr. T. W. H.'s fel- 
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low-claimant for Greek scholarship is a 
writer in The Springfield Republican to 
whom I do not find it necessary to say any- 
thing. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
“in former times, before the elective system 
was fairly introduced, when every student 
had to take his chance in an alphabetical 
section in the required Greek for three years, 
it was not very common for students to at- 
tain any great ease in reading Greek out- 
side of their college course. Still, some even 
then studied it by themselves, and gained no 
slight knowledge of Greek literature.” This, 
I suspect, explains the cases of the two gen- 
tlemen above referred to, and it certainly 
adds to the credit of their achievement. But, 
after all, such unusual acquirement had 
nothing to do with their relation to Harvard 
College, and therefore does not come into 
any argument dealing with that institution. 
The informant, whom I have been quoting, 
and whose intimate knowledge of the facts 
of the case is beyond all dispute, goes on to 
say that, in the last six or seven years, the 
number of men who have left college able 
to read Greek has been somewhat greater 
than before, there having been “ several” 
in every class. But even for those no more 
is claimed than that they could read Greek 
in which no difficulty was offered by either 
the subject or the choric form, while the 
smallness of their number, as compared with 
the number that take Greek and graduate, 
shows that their proficiency is not due to 
any demand which the college, looking to 
the general average of attainment, makes 
_ or could consistently make, but to sponta- 
neous work on the part of the students them- 
selves. On the whole, therefore, while my 
original statement was misleading, yet, 
taken with the reference which in my argu- 
ment it plainly had, it was, so far as I can 
yet see, correct enough, And, after all, the 
objections made to two or three unimpor- 
tant statements in my paper do not in the 
least touch the general facts of the case, or 
make less evident the need for a thorough- 
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going change in the matter of Greek study. 
All my critics, I think, have been frank 
enough to admit that there is great need 
for reform, and if I have contributed to 
make that fact more generally known, and 
suggested a possible method whereby the 
enormous waste of valuable time now ex- 
pended upon the fruitless study of Greek 
may be prevented, without detriment to the 
students, I have done all that I desired to 
do. 

There are many contested points in my 
paper, which I should be glad to discuss; 
but I must leave them, and will add only a 
few more words to guard myself against 
the suspicion of having tried to depreciate 
the scholarship of the professors and tutors 
of Harvard College. These gentlemen, who, 
I feel certain, knew from the first that I was 
the author of the paper in question, know 
also that I have the utmost respect for their 
scholarship and themselves. Some of them 
are my personal friends, and nothing could 
be farther from my mind than the thought 
of injuring either them or the institution 
which honors them with itsconfidence. The 
short-comings of the Greek at Harvard lie 
not at their door, but at that of a condition 
of public education, which they see as clear- 
ly and deplore as deeply as any one can. 
One of them writes to me: “The standard 
of preparation is very far below what it 
should be.” . . . ““No branches which are 
out of the courses of study required by the 
mass of boys and girls that throng our 
schools will ever be properly taught in 
them, and it will be long before people will 
find this out.” Harvard College has se- 
lected for her professors of Greek not men 
who have contented themselves with what 
she was able to give, but men who have en- 
joyed all the benefits of education abroad ; 
and she has, moreover, done her best, by 
instituting evening courses in which these 
gentlemen read the masterpieces of Greek 
literature in /’nglish, to make general that 
knowledge which only very few can obtain 
from the originals. Very truly yours, 

Tuomas Davipson. 
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